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FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE OCCURRENCE OF 
HUMAN REMAINS IN THE PLEISTOCENE 
DEPOSITS AT VERO, FLORIDA 


By OLIVER PF. HAY 


“T is here taken for granted that anybody who is sufficiently 
interested (oO react thts article has either already studied 
the papers written on the subject by Sellars, MacCurdy, 

Vaughan, Hrdlitka, R. T. Chamberlin, and Hay, or that he will 
proceed to do so. This course will obviate the necessity of re- 
describing the topographical, geological, and paleontological situa- 
tion at Vera. 

After a study ot the problems presented ar Vero, the authors 
just rammed cach expressed his Independently formed opinion in a 
symposium which appeared in the January (1917) number of the 
Journal of Geology. Since that time Doctors Sellards and Mac- 
Curdy have contributed interesting articles on the subject! and 
the writer has published «a condensed statement of his views. 
Ir is to be regretted that Dr. Hrdlitka has not, up to the time 
ol writing these lines, been able to present his projected detailed 
report? in which were to be discussed the broader anthropological 
and archaeological problems concerned. in the matter. 

At any rate, it seems to the writer that progress is being made; 


W American Anthropolognr (M.5.), vol). 19:(t91T), fh: 229-80, 
'\Soursal Washington Adatiimy of Sciences, vol. Vi, pp 958—j00. 
A Symportam, Fr. 5. 
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that some questions are already settled and others well on the way. 
The writers are agreed that there are presented at Vero three dis- 
tinct geological deposits of Quaternary age; that in all of these 
there are found remains of animals which have hitherto been 
regarded as belonging exclusively to the Pleistocene; that human 
bones and artifacts occur in the middle and the uppermest of the 
three strata in some sort of association with remains of these Pleis- 
tocene vertebrates, and that the human bones anid the artifacts 
differ litthe, if atall, fram those of pre-Columbian Indians. 

It appears further that the following questions are still matters 
of contention: 


i, Are the vertebrate fossils foul iy deposits no, 2 and no, 3 there by 
primary Inclusion, or have they been washed in from older depouita? 

2 Were the human bones Introduced into the two deposits by artificial 
bittlal or dict they reach their recent ‘ae by natural mens? 


3 Have any of the human remame fuund in no. 2, the age of the deposit 
iraalf? 


4. What is the geologic age of etrarum mo, 2? 
5. What is the geologic age of stratum no. 3? 


1. Dr. R. T. Chamberlin! has taken the position that the 
vertebrate fossils in no. 2 and no. 3 have been washed In from. 
older beds and within comparatively recent times. Not far back 
from the volley where these deposits occur, he found a stratum 
from 2 to 4 feet thick consisting of a “dark-brown to true-black, 
firmly indurated sand, or sandstone; cemented by ferric hydroxide 
and organic matter.” Above this there is a soft, spongy, peaty 
layer, the remains of an ancient bog, which varies in thickness 
fram nothing to 6 inches. These old bog materials are covered up 
by wind-blown sands to a depth ranging fram 7 feet on the eastern 
border to hardly 2 feet one mile further west. Chamberlin has 
expressed! the opinion that it is this " Pleistocene bog accumulation 
and itg associated deposits which onginally housed the old mam- 
malian bones.” 

It seems to the writer that Sellareds's Jast paper? disposes of 
this theory, The mam canal-and its two laterals gash in three 

|e Std eednes Ste. 

‘Ameiien Anthro pologin, vol. 1g, pf). 2 2p-9 st 
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different directions the deposits noted by Chamberlin; and the 
banks and dumps of these canals and of the old drainage channels 
have been thoroughly searched and no fossils have been found in 
that old bog. This absence of fossils is remarkable because some 
bones and teeth might well have been expected to occur there, 
In connection with this dearth of bones in the bog, must be taken 
into consideration the fact that only those fossils, if any had been 
present, which had been eroded out of the bog materials along the 
banks of those little rivulets could have been swept down into the 
Heposits of no. 2 and no. 3; for the remainder of the area has 
always been protected by the stratum of wind-borne aands, 

Chamberlin has found in the deposits just meritioned what he 
regards as portions of the indurated sandstone of the old bog which 
have been carried down by the streams and so rolled and eroded 
that some of them are now designated as “cannon-balls.” Now, 
if those vertebrate fossils had originally been buried in the peat of 
the bog they would have been at the best rather soft and brittle. 
What chance then would they have had for arnval at their destina- 
tion in any recognizable condition when blocks of indurated sand- 
stone were rolled into “cannon-balle"? Wf the bones had been 
buried in the indurated standstone they would have been pene- 
trated by the indurating materials; which is not the case; and 
some of them. would now be found with portions of the hart sand- 
stone adhering to them, which also is not the case. Most of the 
bones are broken and have suffered some decay, and some have 
been eroded: but most of them show no erosion whatever. It 
would, too, be just as reasonable to insist that the human bones 
had been washed down out of the bog as that this had happened 
to the bones of the animals. 

Attention has been called by Sellards to a number of cases in 
which several bones of one individual were associated. It is per- 
fectly obvious that, if even a complete skeleton of an animal hacl 
been buried in a deposit, had there lost its ligaments antl the 
animal matter, and had become partly fossilized, and then disturbed 
and transported, we may say cven a quarter of a mile, the chances 
would be almost infinitely small that any two bones would find 
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lodgment near each other. Yet of the wolf (Canis ayersi), thirty or 
more bores were found at one place; and near by was the skull 
and femur of probably the same individual. Many bones of 
Chlanrytheriam, apparently belonging to one individual, were found 
atone place: Several bones of the jabiru (Jabirw weilles), probably 
af one bind, were fount! close together, A jaw and large parts 
of the tusk of a mastodon were found in close proximity. Let us 
imagine a partially fossilized tusk ofa mascodon or a delicate skull 
of a tapir being rolled a quarter of a mile down stream intact, while 
blocks of indurated. sandstone are being ground down into globes. 
Thin turtle shetts, softened by decay of the animal matter, could 
hardly endure transportation without destruction 

The cases just mentioned concern more especially materials 
found iIncno. 2. The writer has mentioned the fact that seven 
hanes of an extinct snapping turtle (Chelydra sculpia) had been 
found together in ne. 3. An illustration of these will be published 
in the ferthcaming report af the Florida Geological Survey. Re- 
cently the writer luz studied some deer bone found in wo, 3, At 
ene of the stations on the south bank of the canal and extending 
along it about 14 feet, were collected fifty deer bones: and while 
mutiy of these are broken anel some ure injured by decay, one show 
digns of wear by water and sand. In this lot there are at least 
three individuals; but whocan:suppose that, if a skeleton of a deer 
fad been buried in the bog dlready referred to, and had then been 
washiat out, probably little by little, and swept dewn étream, any 
two bones would have been landed within fiiteen feet of each other? 
The fifty bones of the callection would have represented as many 
individuals, Ameng these bone is a part of a feft maxilla with 
three molar which fit accurately against the molars of a lower jaw. 
Asecond anda third dorsal vertebra seem certainly to have belonged 
tuone deer, Three lumliars, the third, fourth and fifth, fit nicely 
together, Asacrum is complete and both innominata are present 
and join it pecurately, “Two radii belonged certainly to one young 
deer, (dow individival of the lot, probably all of them, belonged to 
an estine species, Odecerleus sellardsia. 

Chamberlin! in relerring to similar cases. suggests that such 

toy Peale, fl. a 
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remains may have been buried along the banks in the upland deposit 
and, on being undermined, have fallen down and been reburned 
without suffering transportation, Unfortunately for this explana- 
tion, fossil skeletons do not appear to be any more abundant in 
that upland deposit, along the Van Valkenberg valley than they 
are in-the old bog further up the tributary streams. 

The writer believes. that the theary of the secondary deposit 
of the fossil bones-and teeth in the strata no. 2 and no, 3 is untenable 
and that we <hall hear little more of it. 

2, Let us now consider briefly the question whether or not the 
human bones had been introcuced into the deposits no, 2 and no, 3 
by burial at human hands. The writer believes that he ts correct 
in saying that only Dr. Heillitka has exprester! an opinion to that 
efiect. It is evident that Dr. MacCurdy does not share this 
opinion; for in his article in the American Anthropologist, on page 
258, he indicates his belief thar we can be sure that the clclest 
human skeleton and cultural remains at Vero are as old as the base 
af the upper deposit, It is the opinion of the writer that Dr. 
Sellards, in his last paper, has put the question of imtentional 
burtal of those human bones out of dispute. 

It is not for ts to assign limits to the wisom of God, nor to 
the cunning devices of nature in the accomplishment of her ends, 
nor to the foolishness of men: but we do nevertheless seek for 
sone gleams of reason in what human beings do. Can anyone 
now explain why savages who make pottery and (lint implements 
and bury their dead would dig a grave in @ water-soaked bed of 
muck, where masses of leaves and sticks and stems and even logs 
were likely to be encountered; when, by going a few rule away, 
they could make the grave in Joose dry sand? And, if the burtal 
be granted, how did it come about that the bones of the skeleton, 
even the clements of the skull, became scattered so widely? Why, 
too, did they in their migrations so generally seek the parting plane 
between the two strata? A sufficient explanation of what is found 
in the ease of the hunnan remains called no. i is that a skeleton or 
a part of one, probably in a more or less scattered condition, hac 
been covered up in stratum 110. 2, when this was beme deposited, 
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not far above where the bones were recently found. After the 
bones had lain there long enough to become rotten, pomibly some- 
what fossilized, a freshet unearthed them-and scattered some of 
them, including the thoroughly macerated and easily disarticulated 
skull, over the sloping surface of the bed of the stream. Apparently 
at once a lot of vegetable debris was thrown down on them, thus 
fixing their position. The writer believes that the theory of inten: 
tional burial of the bones in either no, 2 or no. 3 can not be defended. 

3- Do any of the Innman remainge which are found in no. 2 have 
the age of the deposit itself? The writer believes that the human 
bones are themselves as old ag are the deposits in which they are 
found, This is the opinion of Dr. Sellards. Dr. Chamberlin says: 

While this depesition of no.2 way in progress the human bones are be 
lieved to have received their frat and only butial in conneerlon with the streain 
depowir, 

Dr. MacCurdy, as‘already quoted, believes that all that we can 
be sure of is that the human remains date back to the interval 
separating the middle (no: 2) from the upper (no. 3) diepestt. 

It ie believed by the writer that the bones found in no. 2 were 
covered in when the bed was being deposited because; 


a. They have been found in that strata in two different cases. 


b. They are In practinally the same state of fosdilization as arn the hones of 
the annals. 


t dvot the alightest rvidemoe has been produced to show that they were 
put there by human janis, 

The circumstances connected with skeleton no. 0 have been 
discussed by Sellards. Hrdlitka, MucCurdy am! just now by the 
writer, MaeCurdy in his lust paper (p, 258) thought thar Sellards 
in-his paper of the same date had ignored this skeleton no. i: but 
that ts not wholly correct. While Sellarcds did not discuss. this 
skeleton, he did refer (p,248) to what he had already written about 
it, As to this skeleton nobody denies that the bones were found 
where reported. Nobody has attempted to show that there was 
any disturbance af the sand and marl above the bones; although 
the block of nial rock which capped the supposed grave was vet 
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there when the geclogists and anthropologists visited the place. 
If, however, the anthropologist! believes that muck and sand, 
disturbed in digging and refilling a grave, will in time rearrange 
themselves so that the distinction beeween the two would be im- 
possible, he would see little use in searching for a disturbance. 
Nobody has tried to explain in what way most of both legs and a 
little of both arms of that supposedly interred body might. have 
been preserved and all the rest of the skeleton have disappeared. 
Had the skull, the vertebrae, the scapulue, and the pelvis been boned 
with the arms and legs, it is probable that some of them, or parts 
oof them, would have been found either in the sand bed or lying loose 
at ite base, 

4. What is the geologic age of stratum no. 2? Before an answer 
is given to this question it will be necessary to discuss somewhat 
the geology and paleontology of the Pleistocene of North America. 

It is now generally recognized! by geologists that there were 
during the course of Pleistocene times four or five glacial and, 
currespemiding to these, three of four interglacial, stages. Thiese 
stages are presented in the following table, the names of the imter- 
glacial stages being italicized. A postglacial stuge has been called 
by the writer the Wabash. 


Wichesh, 
Wisconsin. 
Peoria, 
lowan, 
Sime urelee, 
Uinwninr: 
Yurenonth, 
Kattean- 

A fons, 
Nebraskan, 
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During the various glacial stages widespread deposits of ull, 
with intermingled sands and gravel and boulders of northern origin, 
were laid down over portions of the Northern States, The accom- 
panying map (hg. ), the publication of which ts permitted by the 





bSynpoulam, p. ab. 
> Smittioenian Mirceiigncour Cofllattiveat, vol. Li mi oo, 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington, shows the general distribution 
of each of these glacial drift sheets, except the Nebraskan. ‘This is 
hidden by later deposits, except where the larter are cur through by 
rivers. The interglacial stages are represented here and there in the 
region by deposits of various kinds, river gravely, sands, old soils, 
and bedsof loess. Allof these sometimes hear fossils and thus give 
us glimpses of the life of the tinies, 

The most invportant of the fossil-bearing deposits found inter- 
ealated between deposita of glacial drift-are the Aftonian: gravels 
and sands of western lowa, The Missouri river in this region has 
cut down through the Kansan drift so as to expose the Aftonian and 
Nebraskan beds. From this Aftonian, the earliest wterglacial 
Pleistocene, there has been collected an important assemblage at 
fossil vertebrates, A list of the species has been published by the 
writer! Tt includes three epecies of mastodons, three species of 
elephants, four or five species of extinct horses; a hipparion, an 
extinet bison, at least nwo undetermined species of camels, the 
Canadian beaver, the giant beaver, peccaries, mylodon, and 
megalonyxs. In what have been knewn as the Equus, oF more 
properly the Sheridan, beds in western Nebraska and Kansas an 
ideitical fauna has long been known, 1n the publication just cited 
and on the same page the writer has published a list taken from 
Dr: W. D. Matthew, of the species found at the rypelocaliry of the 
Sheridan beds, near Grayson, some mules from Hay Springs, 
Nebraska, To this list are to be added two horses and Elephas 
rm perator. 

There can be no dowbre that the Aftontan interglacial deposits 
are simply a. continuation eastwarl of the so-called Equus, or 
Sheridan, beds. 


regions east of the valley of the Missouri river, we must recognize 

that the mammalian fauna had at the time of irs existence here 

undergone some changes, In northern Missouri and in southern 

and eastern lows there are large tracts which are covered by 

Kansan till or by this overlain by loess of different ages. In 
‘free Groleglidl Sarpy, yol xo, p, ah 
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Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, there are extensive regions which are 
covered up by [linotan drift or by more recent interglacial deposits. 
Many of the animals which are found in the Afponian and Sheridan 
déeposite are found on or in some of the younger deposits just 
metitioned, such as Elephas columbi, E. primigenius, Mammut 
americanum, several species of Bison, Tapirus, Cerralces; Mylodon, 
Megalonyx, Casforoides and Equus complicatus; but no Elephas 
imperator has been found, no species of Hipparion, none of the many 
sheridan and Aftonian Horses except EF. complicatus: no saber- 
toothed tigers and no camels, The region and the climate must 
have been favorable for their existence; and they would have feft 
some traces of themselves if they had existed, From our present 
knowledge we ean only conclude that they had perished. 

When we come to examine the rather extensive collections which 
have been made in the deposits of the old Alled-up lakes which lie 
upon the last drift sheet, the Wisconsin, we find that the vertebrate 
fauna had suffered further extensive changes. There are yet the 
two elephants and the mastodon, peccaries, the existing moose 
(Alees) and the extinct moose (Cervalers), also Castoroides, Megal- 
onyx, and short-horned bisons; but there are no longer found any 
of the fong-horned bisons of former times, no tapira, no mylédons, 
and of course, none of the species which had dropped out of existence 
shortly after the first interglacial stage. It cannot be affirmed 
that the climate of our northern states did not permit the presence 
there of the missing species; for there was a period after the passing 
away of the Wisconsm ice sheet when peccaries lived along the 
shore of Lake Erte and in Michigan; and the megalonyx penetrated 
as far north aa Minneapolis. What had taken place is what 
might have been expected; namely, thatas Pleistocene times passed 
on one species after another dropped out of existence, while its 
place was either taken by other species or probably in most cases 
left vacant. 

It may be well to take into consideration here the percentage 
of extinet species which are found at some of the places where con- 
siderable collections have been made, Of the species found in the 
Aftonian of lowa about 9o per cent. are extinct: but as the deposits 
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are ustially coarse, showing rapid: currents, few of the smaller 
animals, such as rodents and insectivores, have been collected. 
Only the larger mammals are represented. Tlie type locality of 
the Sheridan beds, at Grayson, Nebraska, has furnished about 71 
per cent. of extinct forms: The cave at Port Kennedy, Pennsyl- 
vania, whose deposits are assuredly of early Pleistocene age, pre- 
sents a fauna of which So per cent. of the species are no longer 
living. The conditions there were apparently favorable for the 
preservation of all kinds of land vertebrates; and the percentage 
may be taken as representing ina general way the composition of 
the early Pleistocene vertebrate fauna, as regards species yet living 
and those which have become extinct. 

In a fissure in northwestern Arkansas, Barnum Brown secured 
an important collection of vertebrates. Of the mammals about 
47 per cent. belong to extinct forms. On account of this low per- 
centage, the absence of various species, and the presence of some 
forms of aboreal type, the writer concludes that the collection 
represents the IIlinoian stage; but inasmuch as many low and 
smal! forms not so likely to be distinct from living species are present 
and many extinct speciés are missing which certainly were then 
living, it seems not impossible that the percentage 1s too low to 
represent the actual fauna. Naturally, after the Wisconsin stage 
had passed, relatively fewer extinct species appear and finally the 
fatina passes into that of the Recent epoch. 

At this point reference may be made to the discussion which 
went on about the time (1890) when G. K. Gilbert published his 
monograph on Lake Bonneville. Cope and Marsh at that time 
held that the so-called Equus fauna and the deposits which con- 
tained it belonged to the Pliocene.' Gilbert, basing his views 
especially on the physical evidences, came to the conclusion that 
the fossil-hearing deposits around Lake Lahontan, Lake Bonneville, 
and Fossil Lake, Oregon (the latter furnishing what Gilbert accepted 
as a typical Equiis fauna), belonged to the Pleistocene. This view 
has been accepted by vertebrate paleontologists in general. Gil- 
bert, however, went further. Holding then that there had been 
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only two glacial stages and finding that the ald lake deposits which 
furnished the Equus fauna belonged near the close of the later 
stage, he assigned the beds to the Jute Pleistocene. [0 this the 
writer believes that Gilbert was wrong. ‘The fauna of Fossil Lake. 
is identical with that found near Hay Springs, in the Sheridan beds. 
These beds, followed tiorth, were found by W. B, Seott to pass: 
beneath a drift sheerswhich can be only the Kansan: while toward 
the east they pass likewise beneath the Kansan and reveal the 
same fain in the valley of the Missouri river, Essential elements 
ef it never reappear in deposits overlying the Kansan and later 
drift sheets. Between Gilbert and the paleontologists mentioned. 
the honors were about equally divided. 

Returning ta the region of the Great Plains and making our 
way into Oklahoma and Texas; we meet everywhere with the 
Aftonian, or Sheridan, fauna. Elephas dimperater (fg..4), camels, 
severil specie: of horses, some diminutive, others gigantic, tapirs 
ant long-horned bisons, are found or likely to be found anywhere. 
even down to the border of the Gulf. Toward the east, camel 
remains have heen found on Brazos river in Austin county, Texas: 
amd a part af a skeleton of Eiephas imperater was found by br. T, 
Wayland Vaughan close to the line between Texas ond Louisiana. 
In seme plices this Pleistocene fauna is associated with remains 
of a species of mastadon belonging to Gomphotherium, a: genus 
which was abundantly. represented during the Pliscene, The 
gencro Mviodon and Meguloryx, these old invaders from South 
Americ, have their rinks strengthened by the presenee of Afepa- 
therium, Nothrotherium, and Glyptodon. Tt is surprising in studying 
the Moistocens vertebrates of Texas how seldom remains of yet 
living species are met with. 

In the low region along the lower portion of the Mississippi 
iver from Lotisiana to Alabama there have been found ip to this 
time no Elephas imperater, no camels, no glyptodons, and only two 
species Of horses. The fauna so far secured ix approximately 
that of the pest-Mlinoiun, The arly exception to this is the sssercia- 
tion of Founs lewy: with FE. complicatus in deposits at Natchez, 
Here too, is found asuber-toothed tiger. a species cf which occurred 
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alsa in the Arkansan fissure already mentioned. Inasmiich as the 
muskox Symbes cartifrons has been reported from the same place 
it may be that the age of the deposits is [lineian. 

When we enter Florida the fauna which has been deseribed as 
occupying the Attonian beds (the so-called Equus beds of the 
Great Plains) and the coastal plain of Texas, reappears in full 
strength, bur with slight modifications. There are present of the 
Xenarthra, AMegathertum, Molodon, Meealonyx and Glypiodon, 
Chlamytherium replaces Nolirotherium; and Dasypus is preserit. 
Of horses there are three distinct species, a large one, a medium- 
siz! one, and a small one. ‘Taptrs are represented by probably 
two or three species, Peccaries, hitherto unknown in the Gulf 
Stites, come to light at Vero. Camels are not abundant in the 
state, but are there. The genus Bison appears to have been repre- 
sinted by B, ladifrons, the one with the longest horns, and probably 
by other species. Besicles the common mastodon and the Colum- 
bian elephant, Elephas imperator has been found in several places: 
Great wolves and coyotes and foxes of extinct species are recognixed. 
In acddition to these there are many smaller creatures, some now 
extinet, many yet existing. There were many tortoises mostiy 
belonging to extinct species and same of them were of immense 
size. 

No one; it seems to the writer, can doubt that the fauna which 
has been described lived in the region west of the Mississippi in 
early Pleistocene times, There appears to be no good reason to 
doubt that it lived in Florida at the same time, Dhtd it, now, 
continue to live there tntil quite recent tomes? Our friends the 
anthropologises appear to be willing to believe this. The writer 
holds that the view ts wholly wrong. 

a. ltis improbable that a fauna composed as this was of, first, 
a native element, of another which had reached the country by way 
of the cooler regions of Asia, and ofa third which had made an 
ifruption from various parts of South America, a mixed assemblage 
of contending elements, subjected to the extreme climates of glacial 
and interglacial epochs and repeatedly to the pressure of tribes 
forced dow from the north during glacial times: that such a fauna 
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would continue practically unchanged up into the Recent period 
and then suffer sudden extinction. 

&. If species of Mepgatherinm, Mviedan, Chiamyiherium, Glypto- 
dex, three species of horses, two or more species of tapirs, camels, 
species of long-horned bisons, Klephas imperater, and zaber-toothed 
tigers lived in Florida after the close of the Wisconsin glicial 
stage, Why did not same of these excend their range north as fur 
as the northern half of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois? Nearly all of 
them had at one time lived os far north as these states, and evi- 
dently the climate invited them; and the Wisconsin drift would 
not have burned their feet so soon after the ice had left it. 

c. Why also did not these animals occupy even the lower part 
of. the valley of the Mississippi? Along this river throughout 
Louisiana is found a fauna which was appropriate to about the 
middle of the Pleistocene: but the clements which distinguish 
the early Pleistocene are missing. If they were living so late as 
the Recent epoch in Florida their absence in Louisiana is: astonish- 
ing, The answer to these problems ie that the extinet animals go 
often mentioned did not live on up to the Recent epoch. 

For the sudden wiping out of a great assemblage of such strange 
beasts as exteted in Flonda during the Pleistocene, the rapid deposit 
of sand and vegetable debria mingled with trunks of trees and the 
hones of animals and of men, and that at as late a period as 4000 
years ago, the writer can think of ne adequate agency except the 
Noachian deluge. According to the marginal readings of the 
authorized version of our Bible this event occurred 2449 years 
before Christ; that is, 4266 years:ago. Archbishop Usher, o very 
lvarnet] mat, was perhaps tainted a little by advanosdl ideas and 
was somewhat too liberal in his dispensing of time. 

4. It appears-to be possible at this point to answer the questivei 
askal on pxige 7: What is the gedlogic age of stratum. no. 2? 
In view of the fact that about 70 percent. of the mammals found in 
that stratum are extinct, und thar these include spevies which 
belong with the fauna of the Sheridan and Altenian beds and are 
not known to have existed at a later time, the stratum is regarded 
as belonging to the first third of the Pleistocene, 
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5- What is the geologic age of stratum no, 3 at Vero? In this 
stratum, known as the muck-bed. there is a lower percentage of 
extinct mammals, about 40 per cent. This appears to indicate a 
somewhat later time, about the middle of the Pleistocene, ‘This 
lower percentage may, however, be due partly to what one may call 
acenlental causes, The geologists regard the interval between the 
‘two deposits as having been brief, 

Dr. Hrdlitka! argued that-a state of culture as advanced ‘as 
that shown by the artifacts found in the deposits at Vero implics 
a numerous and widespread population and that such a population 
would surely have left many tangible traces of tts presence on the 
continent, some of which at least would have been discovered by 
this time, Dr. MacCurdy* lias expressed practically the same 
‘Opinion, 

The preent writer is wholly willing to say that the conclusions 
reached by these distinguished anthropologists are very reasonable; 
furthermore, that the requirement which they make need not go 
entirely unsatished, The following cases are contributed: but 
they have Jong been accessible to everybody, and it is needless to 
say that our good friends the anthropologists have set up over most 
of them the danger signal, Let us set-out from the Atlantic coast. 

4. tn the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences for 
1559 (pages 176-179) Prof. F. S. Hoimes gave an account of the 
exhumation of same bones, teeth and a nearly entire tusk of @ 
mastodon near Charleston, South Carolina, These remains were 
found in sands underlying peat in draining a large swamp and at 
a depth of about 3 feet from the surface. Professor Holmes, with 
a amall party of gentlemen, was present during the exhumation, 
and Holmes found immediately alongside of the tusk a fragment 
ef pottery. This was said to be similar to that manufactured at 
the present time by the American Indians. Holmes stated rhat 
bones of a deer and pwo teeth of a horse were also found. 

Naturally, somebody will say that this potsherd had reached 
its position by some accidental means. It might appear that a 
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burrowing muskrat had been responsible; but, although muskrats 
were in that région in Pleistoceric times, no muskrats have in 
Recent times been found anywhere near Charleston, ‘The simplest 
and most probable explanation ts that the pottery was dropped 
near that tusk about the time that the animal died. The presence 
of the horse teeth mark the time as being not later than about the 
middle of the Pleistocene. In similar deposits about Charleston 
have been found remains of tapirs, peccaries, mylodon, megathe 
rium, elephants (among them Elephas imperaters, hipparion, extinct 
capybaras, and probably camel.. These indicate early Pleistocene 
age, 
2. The discovery of human remains and artifacts at Vero 
naturally takes its place here. 

3. In 1846! Dr. M. W. Dickeson exhibited before the Phila- 
delphia Academy a large series of fossil bones which had been 
obtained by himeat Natchez, Mississippi. Among these were the 
head of & megalonyx and parts of the skeleton of others, besides 
remains. of a bison, an extinet bear, a horse, and apparently a 
myloden. These had been found in a blue clay which underties 
the lorss of that region. Lyell, who afterwards visited the ravine 
in which the remains were found, stated that it was 60 feet deep. 
Dickeson,at the meeting referred to, exhibited also apart of a human 
innominate hone which he said had been taken owt of the same 
blue clay, at adepth of 2 feet below the skeleton of the megalonyx., 
Naturally, eflorts have been made to escape the conclusion that the 
human bone was as old as tte apparent geological situation and its 
association with the extiner animals implied. Lyell thought that 
the innominatum had possibly fallen down the cliff from some 
Indian graves at its:summit. Others have sugwested that it had 
been washed down to that spot from some place farther up the 
ravine, The bote is yet preserved in the collection of the Phila- 
delphin Academy: and it has been deseribed and figured by Leidy2 
He stated that it dil not differ in any way in appearance and 
manner of fessilization from the megalonyx bones with which it 
wae found, 
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In 1892 Dr. Thomas Wilson! had his attention attracted to 
this human bone and proceeded to have a chemical analysis made 
of it and of a mylodon bone which had been left by Dickeson. 
Wilson stated that the color, texture, and general appearance of 
the mylodon bone had o remarkable similarity to that of the 
human bone, The analyses were furnished by Prof, F. W.. Clark, 
of the U.S. Geological Survey, and they resulted in showing that 
the human bone had o content of over 22 per cent. of silica, while 
the mylodon bone had not quite 4 percent. [re would be interesting 
in this connection to have Indian bones fram the summit of that 
cliff chemically analyzed. 

A considerable number of species of extinct animals have been 
reported from the loces and deposits below it at Natchez, many of 
them apparently from the ravine mentioned above. In the opinion 
of the writer they indicate a middle Pleistocene period. 

4. In 1866, Mr. J. F. Clew, of Petite Anse, Louisiana, called 
on Doctor Leidy and exhibited a piece of coarse matting which he 
affirmed had been found.ar Petite Anse, lying on the top of a newly 
discovered bed of rock salt, at a depth of about 16 feet from the 
surface, and immediately below some elephant bones. Clew further 
stated that there were in view other pi¢ces of matting and other 
bones for anyone to see who would visit the place. Leidy tried to 
have the Philadelphia Academy send a competent man down there, 
but nothing was done in the matter. 

Prof. Joseph Henry read a paper on the subject before the 
Chicago Academy of Science* Nobody hus ever questioned 
Clews's good faith in the affair. th 18907 J. F. Joor examined an 
extensive excavation which was being made to reach the rock-sale. 
He found great quantities of pottery in a swamp muck, which had 
a thickness of 10 to 12 feet: but the pottery appears to have been 
in hollows which reached down from 3. feet to 6 feet from the 
stirface. He concluded that Indians had been accustomed: to boil 
down the brine which formed a spring there. He found a single 
piece of cane basket in a lump of mud, and he-thought that it came. 
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from the jower part of the muck, or loam, below the level of most 
of the other human vestiges. 

Below the loam was found a blue clay 2 feet or more thick. In 
this at a depth of from 16 to 20 feet from the surface, Joor found 
great quantities of bones of animals. These were afterwards 
studied by Professor Cope! It appears from his communication 
and other reports that the following animals have been found at 
this place: Megalonyx jeffersonii, Mylodon harlani, Equus compli- 
catus, Odocotleus virginianus, Bison sp., Mamertué americanum anid 
Elephes columbi. There are here no species which compel us to 
refer the deposit to the early Pleistocene. Myloden harlami and 
Eguus complicatus forbid the reference to late Pleistocene. 

It has been suggested that Indians of recent times had sunken 
a shaft tothe rock salt. Of this there is no evidence; it is improb- 
able; and, if true, it is improbable that the tradition of it would 
have been lost. It has been thought, too, that such things as the 
matting, the pottery, and the animal bones had been washed down 
from the surrounding hills within rather recent times and covered 
up in the valley: but, while the bones are often broken and some- 
times partly decayed, they do not show the effects of transporation. 
An explanation that appears to meet the requirements of the case 
is that about the middle of the Pleistocene, the valley was cut down 
s0 as to expose the rock salt: that men, probably Indians, carried 
away salt in cane baskets; that, later, through some slight change 
in level, material began to be deposited in the valley; and that, 
while this was going on, the mylodons and other animals lived and 
died and left their bones there. 

3. It does not seem to the writer that the account given by 
McAdams* of the finding of a stone ax in Walkerville township, 
Greene county, Illinois, ought tm be treated! as sugpésting a con- 
spiracy of liars, ‘Taken by itself the reported discovery would 
naturally have little weight: but if cases of the kind were conumon, 
no hesitation would be shown in accepting it, Dr, Shimek’s objec- 
tion® that there is no loess in that region which has a depth of jo 
a | Pravending of American Philimphical Sociely, vol xxxrv, pp. ache. 
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feet ia not decisive. Worthen! states that the loess on that county 
may be from go to 60 feet thick. Possibly McAdams was not an 
expert in identifying loess; and there are often differences of opinion 
among the experts. It is also possible that the well had penetrated 
the Mlinolan drift and reached a-still older deposit. 

6, In the Recerds of the Past, yol,.1, 1903, pp. 26-28, Cyrus A, 
Peterson, M.D., gave an account of the discovery of a stone ax 
in September, roo2, near Clayton, a village just west of St. Lours 
and nine miles west of the Mississippi river.. Thiz region is.covered 
with a deposit of loess which at the place named has a thickness 
of from 10 to 1§ feet" During the construction of the belt line of 
railway around the city of St. Louis a member of the engineering 
corps picked up the ax in question after it had been turned up by 
the plow of the graders. The mati in charge of the work removed 
the clay which enclosed the ax, and this was taken to his affice and 
scrubbed clean. It then passed into the possession of the chief 
engineer. The ax was found at the juncture of the loess with the 
substratum of red clay, and at a depth of 14 feet from the surface, 
It appears not to differ from Indian axes of recent times. There 
appears to be no reason whatever for questioning the authenticity 
of the discovery. 

7. In t89t Prof. F. M. Witter, of the public schools of Musva- 
tine, lowa, read a paper? in which he told of the finding of arrow 
points in the loess at Muscatine, lowa. In one case a brickmaker 
reported that he had taken a chert point from the loess at a depth 
of 12 feet from the surface. At another time the same man took 
an arrow point from the same bank at a depth of 25 feet from the 
surface. Or. B. Shimek* in speaking of this case refers to it as 
“Witter’s cautious references to the discovery, by another party, 
of arrow-heads under extremely doubtiul circumstances.” As a 
matter of fact Witter investigated the matter as well as probably 
any one could and he expressed no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the discoveries. There was a thifl arrow point taken by the same 
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boickmaker from another brickyard in which there was a blue 
clay whose upper surface was 8 leet trom the top of the ground. 
This arrow point had passed through the mixing bed before it was 
discovered. Witter examined the bank and inquired into the cir- 
cumatances and wrote “1 believe with Mr. Freeman, that the 
arrow point must have come from the blue clay." There is no 
intimation whatever that he doubted the word of the brickmaker 
in respect to any of the discoveries, The loess has been regarded 
as a deposit of the Sangamon stage; but, inasmuch as an extinct 
reindeer, Rangifer muscatinensts, has been found it it, a-cold climate 
is indicated. One might not be far out of the way to assign the 
time to the lowan glacial stage." 

In the publication of 1$92 above referred to, Witter reported 
other artifacts found near Muscatine. About a mile above its 
mouth, Mad Creek had cut away a point of a hill, leaving a bluff 
almost perpendicular and about 40 feet high. The top was covered. 
by loess. About to foet fbom the summit was a bed of gravel one 
foot thick, from which a student had taken a considerable part of 
a tooth of an elephant. Wrter examined this bed and in doing so 
found tn it mutmerous flint chips euch, he adds, as are supposed to 
have been struck from arrow and spear points, knives, ete. 

&. In his report on the geology-of Pottawatamie county, lowa, 
Dr. J. A. Vidden*® reported the alleged discovery of a stone ax in 
the loess at Council Bluffs.  [t was met with in tunneling for the 
cellars of a brewery, under 30 fect of loess and at a distance of 4o 
‘feet from the mouth of the tunnel. Udden stated that the ax had 
on one side an-adhering incrustation of calcareous matter that had 
evidently been deposited by ground water. ‘The ax had been dis- 
covered by workmen and immediately turned over to the engineer 
who hail charge af the operations, It is hard to see here any 
motive for deception on the part of anybody, WUdden found no 
evidences Of disturbance of the loess at the place, 

9, In 1876 Dr, Samuel Aughey’ wrote that he had found, 
three miles east of Stoux City, lowa, a small arrowhead in the loess: 
- Udder, fows (wulogicel Sagney, inl. ox. pi. g60, 
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but he did not furnish any details. He stated further that he had 
found, rwo and a half miles southeast of Omaha, in a railroad cut, 
at a depth of 20 feet in the loéss, and at a distance of at least 6 
inches from the edge of the cot, a large coarse arrow or spearhead. 
It is fair to sav that Doctor Shimek! characterizes these statements 
as absolutely unreliable; but the reasons are not given. 

ro. In 1907" Miss Luella A. Owen reported the discovery of a 
chipped implement in the loess near St. Joseph, Missouri. The 
implement is described as being composed of a fine, close-grained 
trap-rock. It was taken out of a perpendicular wall of the loess, 
along a highway, by an attorney of St. Joseph who was interested 
in collecting such objects; It was firmly imbedded in the loess, 
with the point directed nearly downward, at a height of ro feer 
above the road and not less than 26 feet below the natural surface. 
The one side turned somewhat upward was partly coated with 
oxide of iron. It might, of course, be asserted that at some time 
in the past there had been a crevice here into which the ax had 
fallen. The numerous applications of this explanation tend to 
show that Indian implements have contracted a habit of waiting 
for such opportunities. 

rr. An interesting occurrence of flint implements in association 
with remains of extinct animals has been described by Prof. W. H. 
Holmes, of the United States National Museum! From a sulphur 
spring not far from Afton, Oklahoma, Professor Holmes secured 
more than 800 specimens, including [ragments of arrowheads, spear 
points, knives, ete; and he estimated that as many more had 
been previously removed, This collection of beautiful flintsis now 
in the National Museum, Nearly the whole lot was found piled 
together at the bottom of the spring at a depth of from 4 ta 7 feet. 
In the same spring were found, according to Holmes’ report, 
many teeth aml bones of mammoth, mastodon, horses, buffalo, 
deer, elk, and wolf. The greater part of these were found within 
a radius of 3 feet from the spring basin, at.a depth of from 4 to 7 
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feet. Within this area were found at least 100 mastodon teeth, 
26 mammoth teeth, and many teeth of horses and hisons, Pro- 
fessor Holmes came to the conclusion that Indians who had in- 
habited the region had regarded] the spring a4 sacred and had 
east the flint implements and possibly many of the bones and 
teeth into it as offerings to the divinities of the spring. It is to be 
noted that-the presence cf all these objects indicates that the vent 
of the spring had not changed position for a very long time. 

The present writer has had the opportunity to study the collec- 
tion of bones and teeth which waa made at Afton, and he finds 
that it includes tg distinct species of mammals. Among these 
are Castorotdes ohioensts, four-spectes of extinct horses, two species 
of camels, the extinct moose Cerralcet, the extinct muskox Symrbos 
caovifrans, Elephas colmbit ancl E. imperafor, Of the latter there 
are several beautifully preserved teeth. Including in the estimate 
the common bison and two wolves, which may have got into the 
spring within comparatively recent times, we find that two thirds of 
the species are-extinct. In-short, we have here again the Sherndan, 
or Altonian, fauna which ts so often met with all over the Plains 
region. ‘That these remains were cast into the spring by human 
hands is out of the question: for such objecta are undoubtedly 
very rarely found on the surface in that region; and they are, 
according to Holmes’ investigations, met with in the deposits 
around amd at a distance from the spring. Nor does the writer 
Lelieve that those bones and teeth that were found in the spring 
belonged necessarily to animals that died within a very few feet 
of the spring. 

[t seems perfectly evident that a stream of water rising from the 
earth must continually wear away the walls of the orifice, which 
does not need on that account to become larger. The earth near 
by will be preasei! toward the opening ane will keep its size reduced. 
The effects of long-continued pressure of the earth on retaining 
walls may easily be observed. The resuit will be that there will 
be a slow but unceasing movement of the ground and whatever 
isin it toward the spring. Once within the spring, the fine materials 
willin time be swept away, while the bones and teeth, if any, will 
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remain there until they are worn out or decay. If that sand 
deposit at Alton was laid down during the first third of the Pleisto- 
cene, it is not strange that so many bones and teeth were found in 
the spring itself. Professor Holmes himself, ina way, recognized 
the possibility of thissmovement of the grounel.! 

Hi we assume that the diameter of the vent was two inches and 
that a laver one half inch m thickness around the vent was curried 
away in a year, an estimate will show that in 100,000 years all the 
earth within a radius of aboue 30 feet would have heen brought up 
to the spring and swept away. 

As already said, Professor Holmes has regarded the flint imple- 
ments found at Afton as the offerings of Indians to the god of the 
spring: and he has furnished some evidence in support of his view. 
It is impossible to refute this opinion; but the writer does not see 
why the testimony of superannuated Indians In this case should 
be regarded as having greater value than that of honest white men, 
in other cases. And there may be found some other explanation 
of this matter. Possibly early Pleistocene Indians, lying in wait 
to get meat for their families, shot arrows which missed the mark 
and fell into the muck. In time, like the teeth and bones, they 
were carried into the spring and during long ages accumulated there. 
They were sharpened to keen edges, perhaps not to touch the hearts 
of the divinities of the spring, but to pierce the tough hides of the 
buffaloes. Against the theery that the flints were thrown into the 
spring is the fact that one implement was found in the deposit of 
sand at a depth of 3 feet fram the surface af the ground and 3 or 4 
feet from. the curbing which was put down in the spring, At any 
rate, we have here another intimate association of artifacts of 
human beings with remains of early Pleistocene mammals, and this 
may mean their contemporaneous existence. 

tz. In too2"? Dr. 5. W. Williston reported that in 1895 Mr. T. 
Overton and Mr. H. T. Martin, assistants in the paleontological 
department of the University of Kansas, had discovered an arrow- 
head lying beneath the scapula of a fossil bison, in Logan county, 


'Op., ell. ps 247, 
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Kansas, At this place the skeletons of five or six adult bisons 
were found within an area of about 10 fert square, besides the 
skeletons of two of thrée young ones. Overlying these skeletons 
was 20 feet of the so-called plain marl, Mr. Martin has informed 
the writer that the bank where the first of the bones was sean was 
perpendicular and that it was 12 feet farther in where the arrow- 
head was found, Dr. Williston had long known Mr. Martin, who 
first saw the weapon; and he had mot the slightest doubt of the 
reliability of the testimony giver by him and Mr. Overton. 

Now, the fossil bisane found at that place belong to Bison 
occidentalis, a-species which has-left its remains at a good many 
localities in our country. None of these remains, however, hans 
ever been reported from any deposit which overlies Wisconsin 
drift. The skeletons found in Logan county may therefore be as 
old as the Aftonian ar may belong to any succeeding pre-Wiscensin 

13, A brief reference must be made to what is known as the 
Nampa image. In 1889 an artesian well was being bred at 
Nampa, Idaho, a town on the Oregon Short Line railroad. The 


well was closely tubed by a six-inch pipe. While materials were 


being brought up from a depth of about 320 feet, there appeared 
an image an inch and a half in length which represented a woman 
and which was made of buked clay. A brief account of this dis- 
covery is given in G. F. Wright's Ice Age in North America, page 
vot, with a figure of the object. [in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Sociely af Natural Histary, volume XXIV, 1890, page: 424-459, 
appear the discussions of the investigations which were made on 
this image. The possibility of any accidental or fraudulent intru- 
sion of the object appears to be excluded. 

In arriving at the depth noted above, the drill passed through 
60 feet of soil, then {rom 12 to vs feet of lava tock; while below this 
were deposits of various kinds. Naturally our anthropologists 
are inclined to question the authenticity of this discovery, especially 
on account of the great age that it indicates fora rather advanced 
race of men. Wright aceepts the object as genuine, but regards 
the deposits as rather late Pleistocene. 
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In the Nampa folio, no. 103 of the United States Geolugical 
Survey, a section of the well is-given, Reference is made to the 
discovery of the image: The authors say that “ further confirma- 
tion of this occtirrence has not been forthcoming and the tmage 
may have been dropped into the wellhole by some ane wishing to 
perpetrate a practical joke." This statement is to be compared 
with the discussion before the Boston Socivty as cited above. 

The beds passed through in this well are referred by the authors 
of the folto to the Pliocene. From deposits within the quadrangle 
believed! by them to be of the same age they reported remains of 
Equus; Procamelus (probably Cameleps), Afammut, a mastodon 
which was different from Af. americanum and which therefore 
probably belonged to Gomphotherium, besides some other apparently 
extinct mammals, and an excinct ewan, Here we have once more 
the Equus, or Sheridan, or Aftomian fauna,-and the deposits cer- 
tainly belong to the Pleistocene, 

r4. Brief mention will be niade of the supposed discovery of 
arrow and spearheads of obsidian at Christmas lake, Oregon, in 
1877, as reported by Professor Cope.’ At this place there was 
found an abundant fauna consisting of mammals and birds, and 
belonging, as Cope then held, to the Pliocene. Mingled with 
these remains were found numerous obsidian Implements. Natu- 
rally, efforts have been made to show that these weapons were of 
recent origin; and Cope himself* admitted that the evidence was. 
not absolutely conclusive, Nevertheless, the other view may well 
be the correct one. It appears not improbable that the bones and 
flints had rather recently been brought:to the surface by the action 
of the winds,* 

rs. Attention may be called to an article written by Prof. 
J. F. Kemp, of Columbia University, in 1906, in which he details 
the finding of mortars and pestles in auriferous gravels at Waldo, 
Josephine county, Oregon, We stated that these occurrences add 

1 American Naturalist, vol, Sil, pe $25, 
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their contribution to the general mass of evidence regarding the 
antiquity of men in the farqwest. He also expressed his realization 
of the criticism which is usually brought to bear on euch reports, 

£0. In 1880' Professor Cope reported that during the summer 
of 1579 he had obtained bones of Afylodon from the auriferous 
gravels of Klamath river, near Yreka, California, from excavations 
which he had personally examined, He seeured also vessels. of 
versicular basalt, which, he said, had been undoubtedly procured 
from the same excavations. Of course, there was same chance 
here for the perpetration of-a joke on a paleontologist, but Cope 
was aman not easily imposed (pon. 

£7. We ought not to pass by the discoveries made in the caves 
‘of northern California by Dr. John C. Merriam and his students, 
Dr. W. J. Sinclair and Mr. F. L. Furlong. These discoveries were 
Hiscussed by Doctor Merriam and Prof. F. W. Putnam. in the 
American Anthropolegist, volume VIL, 1901, pages 221-228; 225- 
235. In Potter creek cave Dr. Sinclair found 45 species of mam- 
mala, of which at least 21 were considered extinct: that is about 
46 per cent. The list was presented by Sinclair in 1904.2 There 
are in it two species of horses, apparently two of Megalonyr, a 
bison, a camel, the remarkable artiodacty] Euceratherium, the 
extinet wolf Canis dirus, and the extinct bear Arctotheriam simuam. 
The fauna is regarded by Sinclair as of the same age as that of 
Fossil Lake, Oregan, and that found near Hay Springs, Nebraska, 

Now, associated closely with these remains were many splintered 
bones, some of which seemed to have been shaped and polished by 
human hands, Regarding these Professor Putnam remarked that 
it seemed impossible to explain their presence excepting by the 
agency of man. Dr. W, D. Matthew of the American Museum of 
Natural History and J. W. Gidley examined these bites and re- 
ported that in their opinion the only explanation of the perforations 
was that they were the work of man. 

In Samwel cave was found a fauna which was regarded as some- 
what younger than that of the Potter creek cave. In it were found 
" ‘SAmeriga Nateraiist, wal. sav, p, 62. 
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split and polished bones similar to those mentioned; besides these 
were secured a chipped fragment of basaltic lava and a chipped 
fragment of obsidian. ‘These were, howev: T, not seen in place, 

18, Table Mountain, in Tuolumne and Calaveras counties, 
California, has for more than a half century been a storm-center of 
debate. For information and opinions the reader may consult 
J. D. Whitney) G. F. Becker? W. 1H. Holmes! W. J. Sinclair4 
and G. FL Wright... The contention regards the alleged discovery 
of remains of man and his works in the aurilerous gravels, and the 
age of the remajne, Whitney, Becker, ancl Wright affirm the 
stifficiency of the evidence; Holmes and Sinclair deny this, The 
‘two latter writers certainly have shown great skill in throwing 
doubt on all the finds, Fortunately, all the authors agree that 
Table Mountain is a reality. 

Professor Holmes appears to base his objections to admitting 
the authenticity of the discoveries on the idea that they wouid 
prove the existence of a race of Tertiary Indians as advanced gs 
those of today. This view is certainly incerrect. The mammals 
that have been mentioned in connection with the discoveties in 
that region are rhinoceros, elotherium, hippopotamus, mammoth, 
mastodon, tapir, camel, horse, bison, and deer. Certainly the 
frst two de not belang with the others, as Cope long ago pomted 
out; and they are not known to have had anvthing to da ‘with 
any human remgins. As to the hippopotamus, there was some. 
error. The existence of any animal of the kind in this country 
has not been confirmed. The other animals are members of the 
Sheridan fauna so often mentioned in this paper; and, so fire as: 
we know, it existed during the first interglacial period of the. 
Pleistocene. If these human remains and artifacts and those 
inimals have been found in those auriferoys gravels, as the writer 
believes the evidence taken as a whole indicates, we do not have a) 
accept a Tertiary man, but one of carly Pleistocene times. 

'Mermirs of Mfssenm of Chom purative toolegy, Harvard University, vol. vi its7q). 
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Itamust be addet! that as accomplished a geologist as Clarence 
King extracted by hic own hand a pestle out of the auriferous gravels 
beneath the basalt capping at Table Mountain, as is related by 
Becker. Sinclair's paper may be constilted for remarks on this 
discovery, 

to. In 1889! W J McGee published a paper on his discovery 
of an obsidian implement in the wall of a canyon of Walker river, 
Nevada, at a point about fifteen miles from Lake Walker. The 
implement was found sticking point outwards in the old lake silt 
at a distarice of 25 feet fram the summit. Mctsee examined care- 
fully the condition surrounding the object and was imable to find 
any reason for believing that it had been introduced after the laying 
down of the alt. His discussion of the subject is commendable. 
In the same deposits of ancient Lake Lahontan he found bones of 
tlephant, bison, horse, and camel. In 1. C, Russell's work on Lake 
Lahontan? reference is made to McGee's discovery. The bones 
and implement were buried in the clays, which were regarded by 
McGee, G, K. Gilbert, and Russell as having bein laid down 
during the waning of the later of the two glacial epochs which they 
recognized and as thus belonging to a time not far removed from 
the Recent. 

On the other hand the presence of ‘horse and camel remains: 
must push the age of the clays back to the first third of the Pleisto- 
cone, apparently not later than the close of the Kansan glacial stage. 
In what are deposits of probably the same age laid down in old 
Lake Bonneville have been found remaina assigned to Bison lati- 
frons* The remains probably belonged to another species of Bison, 
but they indicate an age at least pre-Wisconsin. 

It seems apropos to cite here another testimonial to the fact 
that man lived in the New World during early Pleistocene times. 
Same years ago, in a dry cave in southernmost Patagonia, there 
were found @ part of a skin and many bones’of the great grounc- 
sloth Grvpothertum, related to Afyledon, There were found. evi- 
dences that men had occupied the same cave and had possibly 

\ Avserkiicn A mitra peligied (9. =}, veal, 7, Py JOT FL, 
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domesticated the sloth. Associated with these remains of the 
sloth and of man were those of various extinct Pleistocene animala. 
Dr. A. 5S. Woodward concluded ‘a paper! by saving that zoologists 
and geologists could not fail to agree that the ground sloth belonged 
to the Pampean fauna, and that they could hardly refuse to believe 
that the animal waa actually kept and fed by an early face of man, 
The Pampean fauna belongs to the Pleistocene, 

It seems to the writer that the cases above cited testify strongly 
to the fact that during early and middle Pleistocene times there 
existed in North America a population which was spread from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; and that it left many tangible traces 
of its presence. 

When Thomas Wilson, as above cited, called attention to the 
significance of the high degree of mineralization of the human bone 
found at Natchez, he made the judicious remark that one swallow 
does not make asummer. It may not be wrong to suggest. how- 
ever, that when they come in flocks one has a right to conclude 
that at least the vernal season is on. 

Doubtless in almost every case of discovery of an object luried 
in the earth some weak point can be found in the evidence: for the 
conditions art¢ always complex. Most discoveries are niade acel- 
dentally and by men who do not know the significance of the ab- 
jects, nor what observations to make and record. One might 
wish that such men could have a presentiment of the discovery 
that was looming and could have at hand « geologist or a physical 
anthropologist to witness its advent; but it appears that expert 
geologists recetve little more consideration than expert well-diggers. 
It seems (Oo the Writer that our friends the anthropologists give too 
little weight to the cuntulative effects of the reported discoveries 
of Pleistocene man. That juror would render a bad verdict who 
would direct his attention to the weak points af the testimany of a 
lot of witnesses, to their stupidities, evasions and contradictions, 
and not regard the consistent story which ran through the testimony 
of all, 

Among the most familiar objections offered against the authen- 

tProspetings af Zedilegivul Sectely of Lomdon (igen), p. Th. 
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tietty of reported discoveries of early man are these: There was no 
scientific expert present; there were no witnesses to corroborate 
the statements of the finder: the object may have fallen down from 
some later deposit to the spot where picked up; it and the accom- 


panying fossil bones may have been washed down quite recently 


from some older deposit; it may have worked its way down through 
a crevice or through some animal’s burrow or by a hole left by a 
decayed root; sume seeker after notoriety of an unscropulous col- 
lector may have tried to impose on the public: or the whiquitots 
joker may huve exercised hia wits on an unsophisticated genlogist 
or anthropologist. Certainly all these ore possible geological 
agencies and must be taken into account: but to what extent do 
they operate? 

What is to be said about the gevgraphical and stratigraphical 
distribution of alleged discoveries of early man in this country? 
A great sweep of territory extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, including large portions of our mest densely inhabited states 
is covered aver with drift deposits belonging to four or five glacial 
stages. Into this drift materials there have been sunken innumer- 
able cellare and dug wells, many shafts to reach coal and to prepare 
foundations for bndges and large buildings. In ninnbers un- 
reckoned there have been wells bored to reach water and gas and 
petroleum, Railways have been cut through thousands of hills 
composed of glacial till, Along nearly every river and brook 
within the glaciated region are found banks, often many feet high, 
which offer fine sections of one or the other of the different glacial 
sheets, In this region gravity acts as elsewhere and so does the 
transporting power of water. The drift may be about as liable 
to crack and slump as is the loess, In this region the trees may or 
may net send down-as deep their roots as in the loess of Missouri 
or the muck beds of Florida, but they do penetnite the drift. The 
gophers, prairie dogs, woodchucks, and badgers living on the drift 
are dowbtless just as industrious as elsewhere. It-is not to be 
doubted that every man who knows anything about geology, or 
paleontology, or has any inkling of anthropological questions has 
scanned eagerly the sections of the drift along our railroads and 
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aur streams in the hope of finding there some relic of former man, 
Now, how many discoveries of such relics have been reported as 
having been made in the undisturbed drift of the ground moraines 
and terminal moraines? With perhaps a single exception, the 
writer has been able to learn of none. The literature of the subject 
has been pretty well examined; and application to eminent 
glaciologists has been made and no cases have been discovered. 
The exception made ts the discovery reported by G- F, Wright? 
but here too the find was in gravel along a river, and this gravel 
was possibly reworked glarial materials. Even in a terminal 
moraine, where the glacial ice alternately advanced and receded, 
there might be found relics of some handy race which lived close to 
the ice front; but men could not have lived under the glacier, It 
is for our friends the anthropologists to reflect why discoveries of 
human remains and artifacts are not reported from unmodified 
drift deposits. Why do the gvological agencies which have been 
invoked so often in other regions not act also in the glacial till? 
ft looks as if their value was reduced to almost negligible quanti- 
ties, And one might further inquire whether, when they live and 
move on glacial drift, rascally collectors become more harest or 
more circumspect; jokers less facetious; and geologists and anthro- 
pologists less credulous?: 

Over large portions of our country south of the glaciated region 
there is spread out a mantle of materials which have resulted from 
the weathering of deposits af various ages: These constitute the 
greater part of Dr. W J McGee's Lafayette formation, They 
consist of gravels, sands, and clays and cover an area of more than 
200,000 square miles; and they extend from near the coasts of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico to elevations of from 
500 to 1500 feet, The areas occupied by these deposits were 
formerly well populated by Indians; and the materials appear to 
be well adapted to receive artifacts through the accidental agencies 
which have been mentioned above. Moreover, in many places the 
inatertals have been considerably eroded, a0 that such inclusions 
might be brought to view. The writer has not been able to learn 
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that any one has ever set up a claim te have discovered in thus 
so-called Lafayette any trices.of carly man, 

It appears to the writer that the matter may be summed up 
thus: In Pleistocene deposits laid down under conditions which 
permitted the existence of man we find numerous evidences of his 
presence. In Pleistocene deposits originating under conditions 
forbidding the presence of man and in older accumulations no 
traces of man's existence are met with, even though both those 
of Metstocene age and the older ones are adapted to receive adventi- 
tidus inclusions af artifacts. 

The opposition that ts presentec| against the idea that a race 
like our present Indians lived in our country during Pleistocene 
times is based on the views that European anthropology furnishes 
ws a scale by means of which may be measured the time and the 
marrier of develapment of the human race over the whole world. 
New, itis not at all probable either that the human race had its 
origm in Evwrope or that the reat of the world received its populations 
from Europe. It ts far more probable that man appeared first in 
Asia; perhaps, as Aride! sugeests, on the Thibetan plateau. From 
this center, the races streamed forth in all directions, somewhat as 
is shown on Aridt’s plate 23. It is improbable that the Heidelberg 
and Neanderthal men had anything to do with the present human 
races, except in having had, somewhere back in the Tertiary, an 
origin in common. They represented species of beings different 
from Howe sapiens, species that attained a certain stage of bodily 
and mental development and then were exterminated by the superior 
races. If they too were of Asiatic origin, they were swept westward 
by the advancing waves of more intelligent tribes until reaching 
Europe they for a time held their purstiers at bay. Meanwhile 
the superior races were probably populating the other continents 
and the islands of the seas and this occupation probably went on 
during late Pliocene ancl early Pleistocene times. We cannot avoid 
the conclusion that about the close of the Pliocene and probably 
at different times during the Pleistocene there was free communica- 
tion between the lands of northeastern Asia and northwestern 
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America. Over the wide land-bridge existing there the animals of 
Asia swarmed into America and American animals into Asia, If 
man existed in Asia at that time, there appears to be no reason why 
he should net have accompanied on this journey the beasts with 
which he had associated. 

It is to be noted at this point that there is by no means agree- 
ment in Europe among the anthropologists on the one hand and 
geologists on the other, regarding the time when the first men-like 
creatures reached Europe and regarding the glacial and the inter- 
glacial stages during which the various primitive races flourished 
in that country. ‘The early cultures which by the anthropologists 
are put In the third interglacial are relegated by Penck, Geikie, and 
Wiegers to the second interglacial stage; and by Wiegers the pre- 
Chellean is put back into the first interglacial, 

We have now to inquire whether or not a race of men with 
about the grade of development of our North American Indians 
would have been out of harmony with the rest of the mammualian 
fauna during the first interglacial stage in North America, that 
known as the Aftonian. The writer believes that the ancestor of 
the present races who should have existed during the first third of 
the Pleistocene in a stage represented by the Heidelberg man would 
have been an anomaly. It seems evident that not another land 
mammal belonging to the Quaternary epoch of North America or 
Europe has undergone anything like the profound changes which 
man would need to have undergone in order to make such ancestry 
possible. 

At the outset, the collections which have been made in early 
Pleistocene deposits at various places in North America show from 
20 to §0 per cent. or more of species which still exist, and which 
have undergone no changes that are perceptible. Among these 
may be mentioned the Virginia deer, the beaver, the brown bear, 
the raccoon, the glutton, the gray woll, the coyote and the gray fox. 
Possibly with more complete materials some of these might be 
separated’ specifically. Other species are with difheulty distin- 
guishable, or not at all, fram existing ones, as one of the fossil tapirs. 
Many others are certainly specifically different, but the differences 
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are not great. There are several species of early Pleistocene horses; 
but when one has the skull and even the skeleton of one of these the 
characters distinguishing it from the existing horees are often not 
easy to discover; and one must often fear that he may have had 
palmed off on him the remains of the domestic horse. As regards 
the development of the brain, that of a horse from the Sheridan 
beds is as large as that of the domestic horse or even larger. ‘The 
early Pletstocene bisons resembled greatly our existing bison, but 
had longer horns, The extinct tapirs of the early Pleistocene 
differed little from those now living; and the sume is true of various 
feline and canine forms. The giant beaver, Casloroides olsoensss, 
appears to have lived from the beginning to the end of the Pleisto- 
cene. Just why it did not continue on to our day is not known. 
The same remark is true of the American mastodon, of Elephas 
columbi, and EZ. primigenius, Similar observations may be made 
regarding the stage of development of the early Pleistocene animals 
of Europe. Why should i be supposed that our ancestors were so 
retarded in their evelution until past the middle of the Pleistocene 
and that this evolution then should have suddenly been quickened? 
The various divisions of the Pleistocene differ from one another 
and from the Recent epoch principally in the successive extinction 
of animals, especially of the large and striking species; and not so 
much in changes in structure. Taking into consideration the rather 
unimpertant morphological advancement made by the great major- 
ity of vertebrates eince the early Pleistocene and the extinction of 
so many highly differentiated forms one might be pardoned for 
entertaining the view that on the whole the vertebrates have lost 
ground, | 

It may be permitted now to inquire whether the nearest relatives 
of man, the higher apes, have undergone important structural 
changes since the geological epoch when they first present them- 
selves tous. In the Siwalik deposits of morthern India, which 
belong to the latter part of the Miocene or early Pliocene, there has 
been found a palate of an ape which Lydekker referred to the genus 
Troglodytes (now Pan), the type of which is the existing chimpanzee, 
Lydekker stated that the teeth differed from those of the chim- 
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panzee in presenting a still more marked appmach to the human 
type of dentition. In the same deposits was-found a canine tooth 
of an ape which resembled so closely the corresponding tooth of 
the orang-utan that it was impossible to distinguish the two. 
There existed a species of Semnopititeus whose molars were ex- 
tremely like those of the existing proboscis monkey, Two species 
of Cynocephalus were discovered, with regard to which Lydekher 
remarked that it could not be certainly affirmed that they were 
distinct fram yet existing species of baboon. If these animals had 
at that early time reached such a high grade of development and 
if this has beer maintained without important change to our day, 
why should it be thought a thing incredible that a race of men 
had attained tn the first third of the Pleistocene the native American 
level and that it has not departed greatly from it up to the present? 

The anthropologists who have discussed the discoveries made 
at Vero have impressed us with the fact that the human bones and 
the implements ‘are identical with those of rather recent Florida 
Indians, They are the men to decide this question and the rest 
of us must submit. However, Dr. MacCurdy in his last article 
on the subject, indicates that this is not the whole of the matter. 
The bone points, he tells us, may be duplicated from southern and 
far southwestern mounds: The bone fish-hooks are exactly such 
es have been found in Connecticut. The same, he savs, is true 
regarding the pottery. Might he not aleo have extended the range 
of similar objects both in space and time, in space to considerable 
parts of the Old World and in time well back into the. Pleistocene 
of Europe? ITs it not true likewise that, while the human bones 
resemble those of recent Florida, Indians, they resemble also those 
ef most other Indians? Under the circumstances, it does not 
appear to be necessary to conclude that these bones and artifacts 
were derived from Flonda Indians living within 4000 years, 

If the reader will consult a paper written by H. Klaatsch! 
he will find that in Tasmania and Australia the majority of the 
artifacts were similar to these of Mousterian times in Europe. Tn 
Australia were found chipped implements which were quite like 


t Zelinckrifi Jar Eiiwologie, vol. bcg08), ppy 4oq~aad. 
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those referred in Europe to the Chellean and Acheulean; others 
were even more primitive than the supposed eoliths of the Miocene 
and Oligocene. It is evident, therefore, that some races of men 
stand still in their culture or move so slowly that their progress is 
imperceptible. 

Finally, Dr. MacCurdy offers as evidence against the great 
age of the pottery found at Vero the fact that not even the rtcdest 
pottery is found in the argillite culture in the Delaware valley. 
This argument loses its force when it is considered that even within 
historical times many Indian tribes have had no knowledge of 
pottery. 

Caghecrme [ssatrrririn, 

Waservarox, D, C. 


THE GROWTH OF BOYS: DENTITION AND STATURE 
By LESLIE SPIER 


(“ TUDIES of growth usually give measurements of: individuals 
) based on their actual or “chronological” ages and not on 
their physiological status. The following relations of stature 
to status as defined by dentition are based on plaster casts of the 
dental arches and measurements of some three hundred and fifty 
school-boys of Utuado, Porto Rico, collected by Professor Franz 
Boaz in rots. The method of treatment was suggested by Pro- 
fessor Boas. | 
It has been shown! that the observed characteristics of curves of 
growth may be explained as due to variations in the period of 
development, é. ¢., to accelerations and retardations. Since the 
stage of development of a child, at any period, depends on the 
previous acceleration or retardation of its growth, which affects 
the body as a whole, it follows that all measurements of the child 
must vary together; either all values must be increased beyond the 
average of its age by acceleration or all depressed by retardation. 
The more rapid the rate of growth, the greater is the effect of varia- 
tion in period on all the measurements, that is, correlation between 
all meacurements increases during the period of rapid growth and 
declines during the period of decreasing growth. The variation 
in period as expressed by a body measurement must be the vari- 
ation of period at which a particular physiological status ts 
attained. We find, therefore, a correlation between observed 
physiological status and body measurements. Such a correlation of 
pubescence to stature, weight, strength of the right hand and to 
mental development as Indicated by school standing has been 
shown by Crampton, to head length and width and te width of 
i Boas. Franz, and Wisdler, Clurk. “Statistia: of Growth,” Report of the Cormmnin- 
gioner of Rdwcation for 2004 (Washington, 1905}, Pp. @5-1as. 
t Crampton, C. Ward, “ Pirrsiniogical Agn—~s Fittidimental Principle," Aneriton 
Phyrical Hducation Review, vol. xi (Speingeld, Musa. 2908), pp. 141. 214, 268. 345: 
av 
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face by Boas, and Deaver’s data indicates the same relation of 
pubescence to strength of the forearms and shoulder retractors 
and to lung capacity.* We should expect a similar correlation of 
physiological development as indicated by dentition with stature. 

Crampton has demonstrated a correlation of dental develop- 
ment with stature-and weight. Among 934 New York boys, at a 
certain age individuals were taller and heavier in proportion to the 
number of permanent canines and second molars they had erupted? 
In this study the eruption of corresponding upper and lower teeth iz 
considered as a single phenomenon. However, there is usually 
an interval of about a year between their eruption; therefore, 
these results are somewhat invalidated. While the present series 
is smaller, about 350 individuals, the study has been extended to 
all the deciduous and permanent teeth. 

Physiological periods for the Porto Rican boys mav be obtained 
from the data on dentition. ‘The following tables show the number 
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of deciduous and permanent teeth present among a total of all 
possible cases of teeth of each kind: teeth; not individuals, are the 
units. Permanent teeth protruding beyond the gums to anv degree 
‘Homa, Fron. “Changes in Bodiy Form of Descenilante af Hrumigrants,"' 
Report: of ike Japeigriatiacn Commission (Washington, co08), ppc a8, ta9-9 97. 
? Deaver, Gilbert, “Steength and Lung Capacity in Relation.to Pubececonce,* 


MS. Toteruatiunal Young Mend Christian Associotion College, Springfield, Mus, aged. 
‘Crampron, (4), 350-355. 
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are counted as erupted teeth. Any recognizable fragment of a 
deciduous tooth was counted. Recognition is difficult in plaster 
casts and mechanical causes operate more freely on the fragments 
than on permanent teeth, hence, the tablea for deciduous teeth 
are not so smooth as for the permanent. 
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These give; for the loss of the deciduous teeth and the eruption 
of the permatient teeth, the following average ages and variabilities: 
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“pper bicuspide appear earlier than the corresponding peetli a the lower jaw: 
ina mined sericea of 4.850 boys and girl collected by James and Pitts, Proceedings 
Royal Sovtety of Midicier, vol, § (Lamdon, 107), pp. §o-1or, and in a vimilur setics of 
beth git eye mud gipke bay Livy, Britith Medical Journal, Vol tt (Lomiion, 1835}, 
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For comparison, we have average ages and variabilities for the 
eruption of permanent teeth of the upper jaw based on plaster casts 
collected by Dr, Walter Channing (probably of Boston ‘school 
children), These averages’ are based on the number of children 
having permanent teeth among the total number of children, ¢. z., 
‘a child with one or both permanent canines was counted as a child 
with permanent canines. Individuals, not teeth, are the units,’ 
The averages are not strictly comparable, since by this method 
slightly go average ages are obtained than by using the teeth 
as units. e have also separated first and second bicuspids on 
the same. casts, 
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The average ages and variabilities for the Channing Series are 
as follows: 
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As these figures stand, the Porto Rican hove appear to erupt their 
teeth as much asa year ‘n advance of the Boston boys. However, 
the meaning of this difierence is obscure, since Channing and 
Wissler found that a group of feeble-minded children erupted their 
canines and second molars a corresponding period in advance of 
the same Boston boys.! 
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If there is @ correlation. between physiological status and body 
measurements, then, at a certain age, those individuals accelerated 
beyond the average dental stage of their age should show a greater 
average stature than the remaining individuals. For example, 
eight-year-old boys with permanent upper canines are more de- 
veloped than their age-mates who lack these teeth: as accelerated 
individuals, the group with canines should have an average stature 
greater than that of the group without canines. Similarly, a group 
lacking deciduous canines ¢hould be taller than a group of the same 
age with these teeth. 

In tables x and xu are given the average statures ancl varia- 
bilities of boys separated on the basis of the presence and abeence 
of the deciduuus teeth ane the absence and presence of the perma- 
nent tecth, tooth by tooth, 

hChanniip, Walter aml Wieler, Clark: ““Thedlard Palate its Normal atl Frebie= 


Minded (individuals, Amthropologitel Papert, Amverices Afuroom of Witerul Hiskory, 
vol. 1 (haw York, 1908), pm git—jre. 
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“These data, together with a few cases referrmg to teeth not 
tabulated, are averaged below for corresponding values for the 
upper and lower jaws separately and finally together (table xm). 
This is in effect simply weighting the stature of each individual 
according to his dental pattern, 

After the ninth year the average statures of the two groups differ, 
the absolute difference increasing to the fourteenth year (see 
particularly the last two columns), These values show that there 
is a functional relation between stature and physiological status as 
defined by dentition. 

Por comparison, the upper bicuspids of boys and girls of the 
Channing series have been treated:in the same manner with regard 
to stature and weight (tables xrv and xv). 
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This smaller series gives affirmative results for hoth statures 
and weights, 
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Having shown that variations in stature correspond to varia- 
tions in the period of physiological development, we can obtain 
an insight into the character of the variations in period by con- 
sidering each measurement as corresponding to the age to which 
it would belong according to the table of average statures for all 
bovs (table xvi). 
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Confining our attention to the final values for Porto Rican boys. 
(last two columns of table Xi), we can interpolate in this table for 
example for 1303 for stature and find 10.8 as the age for the corre- 
sponding average stature. 

TABLE XVI 
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These ages obtained by dentition and stature probably differ more 
from the corresponding chronological ages than would ages obtained 
on the basis of stature alone. 
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At the beginning of the period of rapid increase in the rate of 
growth, the accelerated individuals must be growing at a higher 
rate than the retarded Individuals of the same chronological age 
but who have not yet entered inte the period of rapid growth. 
Conversely, at the end of the period of rapid growth, the accelerated 
individuals must grow at a slower rate than the retarded. Conse- 
quently, at the beginning of the period, accelerated individuals 
must vary more than retarded individuals from the average of their 
age and Jess at the end of the saine perind. We have compared 
below the variabilities of the retarded and accelerated groupe of 
cach age. 
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While the reauliz are not marked, the accelerated group varies 
more than the retarded group at the beginning of the period of 
rapid increase of the rate of growth, but less at the end of the same 
period. The converse holds true for the retarded group, From 
another point of view the increased variabilities in stature for 
both accelerated and retarded groups may be an expression of a 
different rate of development from that of dentition. If this Is so, 
the greater the degree of acceleration or retardation of dental 
development, the greater will be the variations in stature.* 

These data show that there is a marked functional relation 
between stature and stage of dental development. Variations in 
stature, aside from such as are due to heredity and perhaps to 
other causes, are then expressions of variations in the period at 
which certain stages of development are reached. 
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' Boos, Prong, “The Growth of Children,” Sciener, 48, vol. xxv, nn. g yt, pi. S07. 


ON COMPUTATIONS FOR THE MAYA CALENDAR 
BY RAYMOND EK. MORLEY 


N A Method which may have been used by the Mayas ta: Caleu- 
l lating Time, and also in The Numeralion, Calendar Systems, 
and Astronomical Anowledge of the. Mayas, Appendix: vit, 
Mr. C. P. Bowditch gave a rule for shortening the com- 
putations for finding a terminal date in the Maya calendar 
count when the initial date and the interval of time clapsed 
from it are given. ‘This rule has perhaps not had the use 
it deserves, partly because of the natural prejudice of modern 
scholars in favor of expressing numbers in the familiar decimal sys- 
tem, and partly because the rule-as given by Mr. Bowditch is still 
@ little cumbrows, Ut is the purpose of the present paper, first, to 
develop modifications of Mr.. Bowditch’s method which make it 
more easily used. and second, to give anew formula for the solution 
of the reverse protdem, namely, given two dates to find the interval 
of time between them. ‘These deduetions will be prefaced by some 
genéral considerations concerning computations in the Maya system 
of numeration. ‘Their system, so far as we know it, was a curious 
mixture, The bar and dot notation is quinary, the face numerals 
from 13 (Or sometimes 14) to 19 and the corresponding native names 
for these numbers are decimal, and the calendar svstem os a whole 
is vigesimal, with the exception of the step from uinals to tuns. 
Irregular though the svstem is, itis the author's belief that the great- 
est facility in handling Maya time periods will come by keeping them 
expressed so far as possible in the Maya fashion. 

Some operations present no difthculty im an irregular system 
like the Maya, We handle repeatedly somewhat similar notations. 
For instance 4 hours 3 minutes 6 seconds; £12 13 8. G@d.; 7B 24° 
30" and soon, ‘There is no difficulty in performing simple opera- 
tions on these. Adding them, subtracting them, multiplying or 
dividing them by «mall number are all quite easy, the only pre- 

4 40 
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caution to be observed is the reduction of one kind of unit to the 
next in. carrying or borrowing.. So with the Maya system of time 
periotis, For instance: 


7, 7, G2 1 3. 1.t4..6. 8 
+ tS. 7-10.13 — 2. 6.17. 0 
I. 2.-2.5g. 4.14} Ly. 7. 6.19 


The only point requiring special care here is to note that the amount 
carried from uinals to tuns or borrowed from tuts to uinals is 18, 
Again a3 an example of multiplication by a small number let us 
find 41 tintes 2.12.13. 0. 
2.12.13.0 

sii TL 

1, B.1g.17.0 
The steps are; 11 XO =0, 1 X 13 = 143 which is (dividing by 
18) 7 tuns and 17 winals. Write the t7 uinals and carry 7 rune. 
11 X 12 = 132 and 7 te carry is 139 which is (dividing by 20) 
19 and 6to carry, 1 2 = 22 and the 6 makes 28, which ic 8 
and i toecarry. Write the t. Short division goes ina very similar 
way: to divide 14. g.t7. 3. 2. by 3: 


5) t4 4.17. 3. 2 

21609. 7.16 and a remainder of 2. 
The steps ate: § into 14 twice and 4 over; the 4 over is 4 twenties 
or So of the next grade, a total of 84 of the next grade: § into Sy 
16 times and 4 over, which makes a total of 97 of the mext grade; 
5 into 97 19 times and 2over. 2 % ¢8 is 46 of the next grade and 
3 makes a total of 39. 4 inte 39 7 times and 4 over, 82 of the 
next grade, 5 Inte 82 16 tines and a remainder of 2, 

However, in the case of @ multiplication by a larger number, 
‘so that handling it would require the tise of partial products, our 
ordinary process breaks dlown, Suppose we try toomultiply in the 
usual way, by means of partial products, 2.12.14.0 by 73. We 
can multiply by the 3 ar once 

2.12.13.0° 
_ 3 
7.18, 44) 
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but the next partial product cannot be formed by multiplying by 7 
and setting over one place, because the actual-step ts multiplying 
by 7o and the secting over in the Maya system is not equivalent 
te multiplying by to but by 20 in most cases, ut to multiplying 
by 18 when setting across the 18 step from uinals to tuna. If it 
were not for this step, that is, If the Mavas used a purely vigesimal 
system, writing the multiplier also in the same system would solve 
the difficulty and allow us to apply our ordinary processes at once. 
A long division involves fully as many difficulties for a ‘similar 
reason. This does not mean that these processes could not be 
carried our by some means, bur thar it ts impractical because our 
usual rules do not apply to the operations. Fortunately, however, 
the calculations ordinarily required for the Maya calendar are of a 
very restricted vanetry, and by the use of special methods for these 
prollems nearly all time units may be kept in the Maya system, 
avoiding the tedious and rather useless reduction to the decimal 
notation that has proven the popular method with most tnvesti- 
gators (e, ¢., Foérstemann, Seler, 5. G. Morley). 

There are two principal problems that we have to solve in 
connection with the calendar: (1) Given a@ starting date by day 
coefficient, day name, month coeficient, and month name, and a 
period of time counted from it, required the terminal diate ty 
cociicients: and names: (2) Given the two dates. required the 
distance from one to the other, Lets take them up in order. 

As is explained in treatises on the Maya calendar finding one 
date a certain distance from another ts unaffected by diminishing 
the distance by any number of complete calendar roynds of 52 
haab or years. ‘To subtract the greatest possible number of com- 
plete rounds diminishes the subsequent work somewhat.' 1 haab 
= 1.05, Multiply this by 52 as follows: 52 % § kins = 260 kins 
or 13 uinals; 52% 1 tun = 52 tums = 2 katuns and 12 tuns. 
Hence 10.5 6% 52 = 2.02003.0. That is t calendar round = 3,12.- 
13.0, For short intervals, say Jess than to rounds, it & easy to 
multiply this at once for the purpese of getting the multiple to 


‘'Tlile press ol ditninishing the distamve by culenilay rounds, while the weal 
methad, can be avolded. aa will be ahbown later, 


G2) 
= 
a 
Cy 
i 
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subtracted. EK. ¥,, 7 rounds = 7 X 2.12.13.0 = 18.9,.1.0. The 
process is: TX O=0,7 M13 = 91 = 18% 5+ 0) write t and 
carry 5; 7% 9 = 84, and § to carry is 89 which = 4 x 20 +9, 
write 9.and carry 4; 7 X 2= 14, add 4= 18, But for long inter- 
vals such as ure found in the [nitia!) Series this is too difficult. 
A table te therefore desirable. Such a table may be found in 
Morley, Bureaw of American Ethnology, Bulletin 57, p. t44. The 
column heared Cyeles, etc., is the one to use. When all complete 
calendar rounds have been subtracted the distance number to be 
treated is always less than 2.12,13.0, 

The problem of finding the terminal date consists of three parts: 
(1) Counting from the given day name a mumber equal to the 
remainder on dividing the distance by 20 to find the new day tame; 
(2) Counting from the day coefficient.a number equal to the remain- 
der on dividing the distance by 13; (3) Counting from the day in 
the year a number equal to the remainder on dividing the distance 
by 365 days or 1.0.5, 

t. There te no difficulty with the first of these. The required 
number is exactly the kin number of the given distance, since 20 
kins = t uinal, antl the tuns, ete., are all exact multiples of the 
uinal. To get the dav name count forward (backward sometimes 
when the count as a whole is backward. [ shall hereafter assume 
that it is forward. ‘The methods for finding the remainders apply) 
a number equal to the kin number. 

2. The remainder on dividing by 13 might be found by the 
process indicated above for short division, but the following modi- 
fication of the method of Mr. Bowditch already referred to is prac- 
tically much more convenient. To understand it we shall first 
develop some general principles. 

4. The remainder on dividing a number by a divisor is not 
affected by adding to or subtracting from the number any exact 
multiple of the divisor, For, regard the process of dividing as 
counting around and around in @ circle composed of as many 
places as there are units in the divisar (of course it is fram just such 
circular counting in the Maya calendar that the need for the 
remainder arises), Then it is clear that to add or subtract an 
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exact multiple of the divisor will change the number of complete 
rounds but will not affect at all the amount leff over, [f a number 
be dimmished by the next less exact multiple of the divisor, that is 
if the number be replaced by the remainder on dividing by the 
divisor, the process is frequently referred to as: “‘casting out” 
the divisor. This, casting out 13 from 65 gives 3; casting out 13 
from 97 gives 6, etc. 

B. U a number divided by a divisor gives a certain remainder, 
a multiple n tries the number will have a remainder m times as 
great as the original remainder, or will differ fram it by 4 multiple 
of the divisor. Thus, 12/9 gives a remainder 3, hence 2 12 
divided by 9 gives'a remainder2 * 4 =6: Again, 5 ¥ 12 divided 
by 9 gives a remainder 6 which = 5 * 3— 06. ‘That this. must 
be the case will appear from considering again the counting around a 
circle. For if the number once counted around and around ends 
a certain distance (7. ¢., the remainder) beyond the starting point, 
counted twice it will end as much further beyond the new starting 
point. #. ¢., twice as far from the first ‘starting point, and so on. 
If these together make up more than a complete revolution it will 
he necessary to deduct a multiple of the divisor. Further examples 
follow: 20/13 leaves a remainder at 7; therefore 4 & 20, that is So, 
leaves a remainder of 7 X 4—2™ 13 =2 as may readily be 
verified. 360 = 20% 18 Hence 960/15 gives remainder of 7X 18 
= 126 less i417 lig % 9) or 9, This lust is more easily done by 
the wid of Principle A, thus: 20% 18 = 20 X 13-+ 20 % 5. Cast- 
ing aut 20 % 13 (Prim 4) we may treat 20 % 5 instead: sk 7 
= 35; casting oul 13, 95 — 26 = 9 as before. In using Principle 
B, therefore it is never necessary to use a multiplier lurger chan the 
divisor, in these cases 13; [Ef one such occurs the remainder is 
imaltered by casting out 13 from it at ance. 

We will now apply these principles to finding the remainder on 
dividing tT utnal, 1 tun, t katun, and ft cycle (the cycle is unnecessary 
if all complete calendar rounds have been subtracted) respectively 
by 13. 

1 uinal divided by 13. remainder 7. 

1 tun = 18 uinala which will have same remainder as 18 — 13 
= then7 * 5 = 35 cast out 13 remauiuder 9. 
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t katun = 20 tuns, sume remainder as7 tuns; then? X 9 = 63 
Cast OUE 13 remainder 11, 

1 cycle = 20 katuns, same remainder as 7 katuns, then 7 * 11 
= 77 cast out 13 remainder 12, 

To put these results together we need another principle, C. 
Namely that the sum of the remainders of several mumbers each 
divided by a divisor, after casting out the divisor from this sum, 
is the same-as the remainder on dividing the sum) of the numbers 
themselves, 

Another consideration of counting in a circle will show the truth 
of this. 

If then we have a number expressed in cycles, katuns, -uinals, 
and kins the total remainder is given by the following sum 


kin number + uinal mumber & 7 (7 is remainder on dividing + uinal 
by 03, then apply Principle B), 
+ tin number X 9 (gis remainder from 1 tun as found 
on p. 53, then by Principle 2), 
+ katun number * 11 (rt is remainder from 1 katun 
as found above), 
+ cycle number x 12 (12 is remainder from t cycle 
as found above), 


In using this method 13 should be cast out at every possible 
stage. If the kin. number exceeds 13, cast it out. If the uinal, 
tun, katun, or cycle number exceeds 13 cast it out before forming 
the product, and cast out 13 from each product before adding it to 
the preceding and whenever the sum exceeds 13 cast it out. 

This rule ts quite feasible, but a further diminution of the sive 
of the numbers involved is possible, Consider again COMME 
around the divisor circle, If the remainder is more than half the 
divisor we shall evidently arrive at the same point more quickly 
by counting backward the difference between the remainder and # 
complete revolution (7, ¢., the divisor). This difference represents 
the amount the number being counted falls short of the next larger 
multiple of the divisor. If we are considering multiples of the 
number, or sums of several numbers, their backward remainders 
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may be multiplied and added like ordinary temainders and the 
amount to be counted ahead finally found by deducting their total 
from the divisor or from the next greater multiple of the divisor. 

Now it will be noticed that the remainders (rom 1 uinal, 1 tun, 
! katun and 7 cycle after dividing by 3, as found on pages 53-54, 
aire all more than half of t3. “The backward remainders, 13 — 7 
=. 13-9 =4, 19- m=2, and 13—12 = 1 will give us 
smiller multipliers, This suggests the following rule: Multiply 
the tinal number (fret casting out 13 if possible) by 6 and cast out 
13; multiply the tun number (less 13 if possible) by 4 and cast out 
3; add this to the preceding result and so on. Then subtract 
this sum from 13, add the kin number (less. 19 if possible) and again 
cast out 13. The order of these additions and subtractions may 
be interchanged with advantage giving the following final form for 
the rule: 


Rute 1! ror Fispwwe tik Rewainpex ox Diyipina wy 13 A 
Pexiop or Time Expressen in THE MAYA SYSTEM 


Multiply the cycle number (less 13 if possible) by 0 (that is, 
take it as it stands). 

Multiply the katun mumber (less 14 if possible) by 2. Add to 
preceding and cast out 13. 

Multiply the tun number (less 13 if possible) by 4. Add te 
preceding ancl cast out 13. 

Multiply the vinal number (less 19 if possible) by 6. Add to 
preceding and cast out 13, 

Subtract this result from the kin mimber increased by 13 if 
necessary to keep the difference positive. This will give the re- 
mainder on dividing by 13, 

° Whether the reailer hos followed the preoding reasoning of not it will prove & 
great time saver if hw is to do much work with the Maya calendar wo momorce thie 
ani! (hm follawing titles lta advantage cometete largely in the fact that the wall size 
if the tromibers permits of performing all the operntions mentally, of writhug only 
the previous sum to fe carrie) slong. We often Ger rules without being very clear 
Geto ther masons, For instance many people whe cast out 9 tn our decimal eyetem 
ty adding the digtia eadld nee justify the precese, Ada mudtteriel fact the principles 
involved dry similar te thie heer med The sequen of miltipliors in this rule 
(begrining with he cycle multiplier apd ending with that for the winale) 1. 2, 4, 6 is 
an fasy one fo remember, thie a -curions colnciieme® that they add up te 13. 
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As already pointer) out it is not necessary to handle distances 
#5 great as cycles, because the cycle number may always be removeil 
by subtracting calendar rounds, Out it is so easy to inchide them 
in the rule that it seems desimble to do so. 

Some examples will tow be treated. Reeuired the remainder 
on dividing 9.6.¢.10.5 by #3. Perform the operations thus: g * 1 
=),6 % 2 = 12, and 9 = 21, cast oot t3 =8. 4&4 = 16, and 
3 = 24, cast out 13 —= 11. tox 6 = 60, and 11 = 71, cast out 
13 = 6, 5, the kin number, is less than6, add 13. 13 +5 = 68, 
less G6 = £2, the required remainder. 

Again, 17.15.1616: oX t=. 17 -— 13 = 4, 4% 2 = B:; 
S+—9= 17,17 —153 = 4 19-483. =2,2% 4=8,8+4 = 12. 
6-13 = 3 3X6 = 18, 18 +12 = 30, go— 26 = go (kin 
number) — ¢ = 7, the required remainder: 

It will be noticed that the largest possible prochuct with this 
methed 16 6 4 12 = 72, and the greatest possible multiple of 13 
necessary for casting out therefore is 5% 13 = 65, To carry out 
the whole process mentally involves no more labor than an ordinary 
short division. 

The remainder so found t& to be counted in the usnal manner 
from the given day coefficient to find the new day coefficient, 

3, Finding the remainder after dividing by 365. or a haab, or 
1.0.5 may be done in a very similar way, except that the grade 
numbers cannot be diminished! as before; The inconvenient form 
of the cycle rentainder makes it perhaps a little easier to Suppose: 
the cycle number removed ty deducting calenilar pounds as pre- 
Vidusly explained but ft is notinecessary, Proceeding as for 13, 
the remainder for t kin is + kin, the remainder for 1 uinal is 20 
kins or Touinal, the remainder for t tuitt is 460 kins or (5 umals, 
but the backward remainder is much smaller, namely 5 kins. 
The backward remainder for t katun is 20 times this. or § tirals. 
In precisely, the same-way as before, in the case of 13, we wet the 
follwing: 





The unproverments af the rule given hore aver Mr. Bowdltch’s method eauasles 
In eweting mbt ther tg at wwery: etoge,. thus bringmy the work -within the bounde ul 
mental camputatlon, in aedelibing Whe police ated orien ane, which am contuaing to wm 
mind not mathemationly trainee! and ii errungttig the praceee it a tule crinead ing 
ofvery defuuve sucpa always jo he taken in the same wi 7 
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RvULe 2, FoR Fispine tHe Rewaixore ox Divipiné ny 1.0.5 
A Partop or Time Exrressen mx tHE Maya SvsTEM 


Muttiply the tun number by 5 and write it as kins, reducing to 
uindls anc kins if result exceecds 20, 

Multiply the katun number by § and write it as uinals, reducing 
tounnals and tune if result exceeds 18. 

Add these two, and subtract their sum: from the oinals and 
kins of the given distance, adding a sufficient multiple of 1.0.5. 
to keep the difference positive. The result will be the required 
remainder expressed in uinals and kins, I[t should be counted 
in this form, the uinal number being exactly adapted to counting 
uinals without further reduction. 


This method may be extended to inchide cycles, thus obviating 
the necessity of subtracting calendar rounds by means of a table. 
The student may choose berween the following and the calendar 
round table. The backward remainder from t katun was seen to 
be 5 uinals. From one evele it is then 20 X 5 umals or 100 uinals 
= 5.100. Casting out 5% 1.0.4, thie become: 0.5.15, The re- 
mainder itself is then 1.0.5 — 8.15 = 9.10. The following addition 
therefore to the Rule just given takes care of eveles. 


Add to the previows result the cycle number times 9.10 casting 
out 0.5. from the result. As the majority of cycle numbers is 9 
the amount to be added in most cases is 9 X G10 = 4.13.10 which 
on casting out 4 X 1.0.5 gives 12.10, To remember this last figure 
and add it will probably save time over using the calendar round 
table. 


Appendix io Rule 2—Muitiply 9.10 by the cycle number, add 
the previous result and east out 1.0.5, Uo the cycle number is 9 
atl 12.10 at once (casting out 1.0.5. if possible). 

Some examples will now be-consicered. Required the remainder 


on dividing 9.-6.4.10,5 by 1.0.5. 
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#*5=20kms = no Given tinalsoand kings..... to. 5 
6X5 = j0umals=1120 Multiple of 1.0.5 to heey 

Sum. . _. heh. result positive. ....... 2.0.10 

SUIS aus iad. ce bots 

Dhethitet 2. pe ee 1.03. 0 

15.15 

Add 12.16 far the 9 cycles. _ _. ~~ £2.10 

SUT... . - En § 

Cast out 1.0.5 for the required result. - . 6a 8 


The step marked with the brace would have been unnecessary if 
calendar rounds had been deducted at tle start, In following the 
present method a change of order is perhaps better, as in the next 
example. | 

1715.10. 
WAS =7skm = 3.15 WUinals and kins given... {6.11 
7% 5 = S85 uinals= 413.0 Remainder forgceycles.. 42.10 


Sum. case $IGAR = Add 4M bogis..i., 4 1.0 
| ee Te 
Deedee... . 4.16.05 


Required remainder. 13. 
Next let us apply these methods of finding remainders te a case: 
from the Maya calendar. Required the terminal date a distance 
of 9.12.8.14.1 forward from 4 ahau 8 cumbhyu. The remainder on 
dividing by 20 i¢ the kin number 1, The day name is therefore: 
t forward from uhau; thatis, imix. For the remainder on dividing 
by 13, OX T=g 12 X2=— 24, +qg=35 33 — 26 = 7, 
BX 4 = 32.52 +7 = 19,.30—-39=0. Il¢—13 5 11x b= 6. 
6+0o=6. £ (kin number) + 13 = 14,14—6 =8, 8 days for- 
ward from 4 gives 4+ 8='12. So far then 12 imix. For the 
remainder on dividing by 1.35. 


Sx 5= g0kins = 20 Windle and kins given | 14.01 
12% 5 = 60 vindls = 3.6. Remainder for a eveles 12.10 

Stim he 35.0 2% L035 to make sum ex- 
ceed 3.8.0 Ch. TP 


Sim 
Deduet. . 


oe alba 
- 
8 


—_— ) 
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Count forward 1 uinal from & cumliu would be 6 pop, but we must 
deduct 5 kins as we pass uayeb, which gives 3 pop. Then © kin 
makes 4 pop. Result 12 imix 4 pop. 

Again, let us reckon the terminal day reached by counting 
9.9.19.2.4. from 4 ahau # cumbu. Counting forward the kin 
number, 4, from ‘ahuu the day name is evidently kan. Next find 
the remainder on dividing by 13. In writing the process the 
result of cach step only will be written g. 0, 9. 24 +9 — 26 = 7, 
i2+7 = 194.0,.6 $lkins) +13 =17, 17 -G=11. Itdays 
forward from gis 2. So farz kan, 19% 3 = 95 = 4.15. 


GET, To ejeccereredo (2: £ 








= 17.10 

14.14 
Deduct...) eee: 4415 
Resuit beta eeeen “QulQ 


Count forward 9 uinals [rom 8 cumhu, deducting 5 kine as you 
pass uayeb fromthe 9 kins, result 8 chen and 14 kins yet to go, 
which brings 2 yax. The whole result then is 2 kan-2 yaw. 


THe Skconp Progen 
Take up now the second problem stated above, namely, given 
hwo dates by names and coefficients, required the distance from the 
first te the second. Tt is evident that except for the fact that all 
complete calendar rounds must be thought of as rejected this 
Problem ts the reverse of the other, That is we must now: find 
distance auch that the remainder on dividing by 20 (€ ¢., the kin 
nimber) shall be what we get by counting from the first given day 
name to the other day name, and also such that the remainder on 
dividing by 14 shall be what we get by counting from the first 
given day coeficient to the other day coefficient, and. alss auch 
that the remainder on dividing by 1.0.5. or 365 kins shall be what 
we get by counting from the first day it the year to the seeded, 
It will be convenient to use the folloying abbreviations: 
For the count from the first day name to the second, X; 
moss coefficient to the second, ¥: 
ers te woe" Gn-the your to the second, 2. 
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Stated in terms of these symitiols the problem ts to find a distance 
euch that the remainder on dividing by 2a (1. ¢,, rhe kin mumber) ts 
X, on dividing by 14 i T\and om dividing by 365 of §.0:5 is Z. 
Let us try to satiefy the last two conditions first. If the distance 
divided by 173 leaves a remainder ¥ it must be possible to write. it 
in the form ig0°-+ VY) where om ts a whole nutiber (the quotient). 
Similarly it can be written 365" + 2, where # is a whole number. 
But these represent the same distance, hence 14 + VY = 365n + 2 
or dividing by 13 
ae SASHA =, which =28n +— = eae 
13 13 

Denote by [2 — We the remainder on casting out 13 from Z - Y¥. 
Then the only part of this value of w: which isnota whole number 
on the face of it is 

n+2— Vin 

13 


Ho hewever fea whole number, consequently the numerator of this 
mist be divisible fy t3. This will happen if mn +17 — Fly = 13 
or 2600r gg or §2. ete: Then a mist be ry — [2 — VY] or this 
number increased by a multiple of 13. The distance therefore is 
365 X [13 — 12 — Flul + Zorthis plus 365 X rg 0rg65 X 13% 2 
or 365 % 13% 3. Ti not necessary topo further, for 465 % 13 4 
isa complete calendar round, What determines the proper mul- 
tiple of 365 % 13 teadd? Evidently the one remaining condition 
te he eatisfed. that the kin number of the firunel distance shall 
equal X. Expressing distances now in the Maya notatian the 
role may be formulated thus: 


KULE 3, For Finpixe THe DIstasce BETWEEN Two Grvex Dates 


Compute [15 — [4 — Viyl x to. + 2) wliere ¥ is the count 
from one day coefficient to the other, and Z is the count from one 
day in the year to the other, and [4 — Ylu signifies the remainder 
on casting out 13-from 2 — F. Uf thie resule has the correct kin 


The divieion va iin finding [% — Wha ehouk! be done inthe Maya novation 
ty dhe ore livid peeoss capilelnel at page 5m, 
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number (1, €, 2, the count from the first day nue to the secont!) 
it is the required distance. Uf not, sulvtract ite kin mumber from 
the nequiret one, XY thorrowing 20 if necessary), Tho difference 
Hist be 5, 10, or 15. 


If C= 7 X Sp ald 1X 13K 140.5 = 13.3.5 
“ Wl 24) " 2K1IF% tog = nee 3 
wl=s3% 5) “ 3% 19x 1.5 = 5.0. 7S 


This will give the required distance. If 2 should be less chan ¥ it 
nay be ineteased by t.0.5 in computing [4 — J] so as to keep 
this difference-positive. 

To facilitate the useof this method it will now he given ina 
less exact way which is perhaps easier to remember and which is 
enough te recall the suceussive steps. 

Reve ja. The Year Position Diférence Less the Day Chefii- 
erent Difference. Cast out 13. Subtract from 1g. Multiply bya 
year, and add to the year position difference. Lf this is not right 
oid enough £3 veurs to muke it right. Test correctness Lis ett 
paring kin number with day name difference. 

As an example of the application Of this role lei as fined the 
distarice Froid 2 hun 29a dee pombe a7 Gave. Here ¥ = couns 
from kan te eee Ss Fejgj-2r=5. 2= count from 2 
yax to 17 tee = 13 utils + 17 — 2 kink + 5 kins’ li woyels = 
10. The fornmulji te te computed is then p13 — [14.47 — os}! 
ng + uw. New t0- 0.5 = 13:15. [she =tishi = 2, 

i3—-2=1. WX 105 = rents. LETS t= 165, 
But the day name differen, WV, is 5 which does not-agree with 
this 15 kin number, Now 3.+ 20 — 15.= to, which is: 2 times 5 
Add therefore 2 limes 13% bas = 26.600 aml the rele js 
38.5.5 = 1.0805.5, which ds the required (distance. 

Wertietia Painting bento 

1 cour 20 ane ag tue Shall Te perfil te kate ot de 1 Gillie 
bo flee Miajie titithen, fit Moe prohaidy epelir te mmenmher thom we writin hurre: 
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CERTAIN PRE-COLUMBIAN NOTICES OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


By W. H. BABCOCK 


| ae paper does not pretend to be exhaustive. Terrttorially 
it is confined! to the eastern oceanic Islunda, from lecland 
to the Canaries. 

Of the first we hav. exceptionally ample information as to the 

settlement by the Norsemen about the opening of the tenth century 
and the subsequent fortunes of that turbulent but brive and 
intellectual northern republic. We kiiow also that a few Irish 
monks had preceded them along the coast, Nansen holds that 
there may have been an inland Celtic colonization os well: but the 
local names on which he relies may be accounted for better by the 
presence among the Norsemen oof many Irishmen and Hebridveans, 
horh captives and free immigrants, such as arrived in the train of 
Queen And the Deep Minded of Dublin. 
“Phere are same siipvestions, however, in the thirteenth century 
sagas which moy be treated either.as the offspring of fancy or as 
the records of last remnants of aborygines, tiking refuge in the 
iiteriog fastnesses of the land. Thus the well-known saga of 
Grettir tells how that formidable outlaw in one crisis of his farrune 
dwelt for a season with a family of trolls ma hidden valley of a 
dificult and secluded mountain, The word troll, was certainly 
used, before and after this time, in some instances to designate the 
Eskimo af Greenland. Te thus occurs m the Floamanna saga and 
other writings. This raises the possihility thar there were once 
Eskimo in Iceland. But there is no corroborative evidence, and 
the passages in question are (more likely) borrowings from Nor- 
wegian trudition or fancy fights of the ramancer. 

The Azores seem to have been occasionally visited: very early 
indeed: even a heard of Carthaginian and other northern African 
Phoenician. coins having been found on the coast af Corvo, the 

bz 
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nearest island to America. There are various passages in old 
writers Of various periods, as will be seen, which may indicate 
later visits, also the discovery of inhabitants, but these points 
remain very uncertain. Nowhere ls archaeologic and anthropologic 
research more needed, especially in the two outlying members of 
the archipelagze. 

Perhaps the most widely disciissed account of an Atlantic 
ishind is what Plato declared concerning Atlantis in the fifth 
century befare Christ, on the faith of a much earlier poem and 
narrative by his ancestor Solan, who in turn derived hie informa- 
tion, as alleged. from the priesta if Sais in Egypt, who were the 
repesitoriés of very uncient traditions. Judging by climate and the 
statement of location, Madeira or same land not very far removed 
might be meant, thoagh certainly conceived of as on a much larger 
scale than anything now existing there. Many different explaind- 
tions of the legend have been proposed. About the most recent 
of them finds in ita distorted, exaggerated, and transplanted history 
of the dumination and downfall of the Minoan Sea. Kings of Crete: 
Others have assumed it to bea mere creation of the romantic fancy 
of Plato himself, But this seems uitenable; and the general drift 
of opinion ts toward viewing the tale as a tradition repeated. in 
good faith and jocated from the beginning in the Atlantic Ocean, 
whatever its foundation in fact. 

The tale rune as follows, using a popular English translation 
with some: elimination and condensation: 

‘These histories tel] of a mighty power which wae aggressing wantonly aguinst 
the whole of Europe and Asia and to which your city put an end. This. power 
came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean, for in those days the Atlantic was navigable, 
and there wos an rlaod situated in front of the straits which you call the Columns 
of Hercules; the island was larger than Lilrya and Asc put together and was the 
way to other islimls, aml from the Wand you might pass through the whole-of 
the opposite continent which surrounded the true ocean. ., . Now in the 
hitand of Atlantis there wae a great and} wooderful empire, whteli had nile over 
the whole iWlancl ont several others, us well as partsof the coutinemt. ... Flue 
afterward there occurred violent earthquakes aint Hoods and in a sinyle day ani 
night of rain the island of Atlatitis disappeared und wis aunk beneath the sea. 
And that is the reason why the sea in thoev parts ie impassable anil impenetrable, 
because there is such a quantity of shallow mod inthe way: ind thie was coumed 
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by the subsidence of the island, ..,. Berauee ol the greatimes of the empige 
mony things were brought to thet foom foreige countries, Thore were u greet 
wuomber of elephants lo the tslenle 

Numerous kinds of froin, Sowers, legumes and other vegetable 
preductions ure deseribed is 


brought forth fair am] wondrous insinfinite shundaice, ... They employed 
thrmselves in constrncting thoi temples anid paloces, harbors anid docks, a great 
palare which they continued to ornament during many georraitons, canuls and 
bridges; walle aod towns; numercde staters of gold, fountain lath cold am} hot, 
baths ond a great multituite of houses In the mountains were mony eralthy 
inhahitel Villages. The plain wae revtongilir and for the meet part attaight 
surea) eoly henenye. 

The inhabitants are represented as worshipping Poseidan, their 
firat founder, and bemg ruled ta his laws which were inscribed! on a 
colunm vrected| in the center of the ishind, 

The reference to difficulties of navigation may intlicate acquaint. 
ance with the Sarzasso sea of weeds beyond the Azores: but the 
distinetively umn dutue belong nither to the most advanced 
regione of the eastern Moditerranein in Plato's time, and the cle- 
phants of Atlantis are certainly oriental, nor Atlantic. On the 
whole we-dy net get the linpression that Plute or Zeno or the Egyp- 
tian priests had anv real information about the inhabitants of 
Anluntic ishuneds. 

In the first century before Christ Dietlorus Sicilus wrote in 
his Library what Boavn's tratslition (in the headline of Chapter 2, 
Book 5) identificsas an account of “ Madeira,” 





Over against Alnica Ties o very great telatil in the vat ote, of many ilove 
mall fro Lytia westward, The scl here is wry fruitful, «a grout part whereol 
ia mountaines but mich likewer champain, which i the most pweer and 
pleasant port of all the-rest, for it fe watered with ecvera) navigable ervers, beuuti- 
bed with many gordon of plone, planted with divers sorte of trees. and aleund- 
anne of orehgrtle interlaod! with contents of gweet water, Tho towns are ailorned 
with stately Luillings an! heacueting hemes up ane dinen, pilessanthy eltemtedd in 
their gardens win! archants, And Wer they recreate thenweliass lo sanmsier (he 
ato places aroummidtyted fog plomaure And delight... . 

The neviintaines port of the eountry is dotted with masy linge wool amd 
dl inaner id. Truit trees... There vou muy hive gume enough in huiating 
all #orts al willl Deuete. “he obtain! climate of the diland fs.weey hoalthful and 
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mild, go that the trees and fruit and other things that are produced there are 
fresh and beautiful most part of the year, 

The Phoenicians... passed at length beyond the pillars of Hercules into 
the ea called the ocean and firet they built a city called Gades gear to Hercules" 
plilarsand atthe seaside ol an isthmueol Europe. .,. The Phomicians having 
found gut the cossts beyond the pillars and sailed along the shores of Africa were 
on a sudden drives: by a furious storm far off ime the maln ocean and after they 
hod been under a violent tenrpest for many days they at length arrived at this 
gland and thus coming to the kncwledge ul the nature and pleasantness of this 
ist they were the firat that discovered it to others... . The Etruriana when 
they were masters of the sea designed to send a colony thither; but the Carth- 
aginians opposed them, fearing that most of their own citizens should be allored 
by the goodness of the land to:settle there andl likewise intending to keep it aaa 
place of refuge for themselves. 


The climate, physical characteristics and geographical situation 
all seem to point to Madeira; but the human life reported has no 
note of authenticity. It seems ta echo observations along the 
Mediterranean coasts of Europe. 

The elder Pliny narrated) not much later a Mauritanian naval 
expedition to the Fortunate Islands or Canaries, which met with 
no inhabitants, though thewfound a templeon an island which they 
called Junonia, perhaps the modern Gomera, with other necessary 
intlications of human occupancy. 

Plutarch deseribes an island, Ogygia, five days’ sail from Eng- 
land and mentions a continent beyond; which statement may be 
reminiscent of America. But there is no certainty, and he seems 
to regard the inhabitants as transplanted Greeks, except the God 
Saturn, who lay asleep in one of the islands, 

There are varios other references to western lands in ancient 
authors and those of the dark ages and early middle ages, but 
these have little or no anthropologic yalwe until we come to Edrisi. 

This great Arabian geographer prepared from the reports of 
many investigators and from many books a world map in silver for 
King Robert of Sicily about 1155. He also wrote a full geograph- 
ical account of the known world, illustrated by a world map, prob- 
ably copied from the silver original and by many detail maps of 
zones called climates and divided by latitudes, Of this important 
work four manuscript copies are still extant, two of them being in 
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Paris and two in the Bodleian library in Oxford. | have obtained 
retograph copies of all the parts of maps illustrating Atlantic 
islands and belonging to these two Bodician manuscripts. The 
divergency is great, and probably greater still from the Paris copies, 
to judge by the published restorations which have been attempted 
from time to time, Clearly no one is in a position to restore exactly 
what Edrisi originally showed. 

There is a full but rather old translation into French by Jaubert 
from the two Paris manuscripts and another of 1866 by Dozy and 
Goeg’e of the part concerning Africa, Spain and the Atlantic islands 
from all four manuscripts. The latter has been usually followed by 
me in the quotations given below—with some slight condensatian. 

Edrisi tells es at the beginning of his account of the Firat 
Climate of two islands called the Fortunate [sles or El Khalidat: 
giving no human particulars excepting that a stone column. had 
been found on each of them supporting @ copper statue pointing 
to regions beyond. He reports that there was said to be six of 
these pedestals and statues, the first leme at Cadiz. There was 
not known to be any inhabited land beyond. He adds that Ptolemy 
reckoned fongitude and fatitude from these islands. It mav be 
that he had chiefly in mind Langzarota and Fuerteventura, the two 
most easly accessible membere of the Canary group, confusing 
them a little with Ferro, another island of the same archipelago 
farther at sea. 

Later, in treating of the Third Climate, which by his system 
would be farther to the northward, he deseribes other islands, which 
have been sometimes understood as the Azgares. But he specially 
states that one of these islandsis near the shore of Morocco: and it 
seems more likely that hia account skips about capriciously from 
one part of the eastern archipelago to another. It may be said. 
that his hero Deou 1 Carmain 15 a traditional blending of Hercules 
and Alexander. 

He tells. us of the Ishind Sara situated near to the Sea of Dark- 
ness, Where Dzou |’ Carmain landed before the shadows had covered 
the face of the sea and remained one night; and the mbhabitants 
attacked him and his companions with blows from stones and 
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wounded many, ‘Their canine teeth project from their mouths, 
their eves scintillate like stars and their cheeks look like burnt wood. 

Another island of the same sea is called the ishind of the feminine 
devils, the men having no beard and the two sexes differing little 
in appearance. Their clothes are the leaves of trees, They epeak 
an unintelligible language and make war on marine monsters, 
This may imply the use af boats. If so, it stands alone as auch a 
nautical allusion. But perhaps the inference is tmmnécessary. 
“Monsters” would no doubt include whales, and Fayal of the 
Azores has continued until now a center of the whaling fishery. 

Next, the Island of Delusion is of considerable size, dominated 
by a mountain, on the side of which live short brown men wearing 
a beard that descends to their knees and feeding on spontaneous 
vegetation such as nourish the animals. A river of sweet, fresh 
water descends from the mountain. The requirements of this ieland 
are met by Teneriffe, except the beards and the apparent limitation 
to a single stream. They may be met still more completely by 
Pico of the Azores; but we do not know of inhabitants there from 
any other source. 

The Island of El Ghauer, equally large, abounds in all kinds of 
herbs and plants, Mentions strong places of retreat for the savages 
and cattle, the latter having horns of great length. Grand Canary 
and its caverns would suit this very well, if for the cattle we read 
goatse—not otherwise. 

The Island of Al Mustackhin, isle of the supphants, has a citadel 
dominating the city, for the isle 1s populous, having mountains, 
rivers, trees, fruits and cultivated fielde. Edrisi relates the victory 
of Dzou I’ Carmain over a dragon which had been devastating this 
island. ‘There seems no clue to the latter and the citadel is prob- 
ably as mythical as the dragon. 

Another island is named Cathan, the inhabitants of which 
have human forms and animal heads. Perhaps baboons or 
gorillas encountered on some islincd off the African coast may be 
responsible for the grotesque fantasy. In that case the island would 
probably belong to a more southern region than the Canaries and 
would be closer in shore. 
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Another iste ia that of the two brother magicians. They were pirates. To- 

punish them God tured than to rocks on the sea shore. They are situated 
opposite the port of Asuh anid ata distance which permite the sudke from the 
ite to be seen from the continsnt when the air ia perfectly clear. 
This is relited in particular by Abmed Tbn Omar, an Arabic naval 
commander who wished to take his fleet there and land, but death 
surprised him before lie cnuld do so. Information as to the naming 
of Asahi and other curious items is <decive from the repert of the 
Maugrurin, who sailed from Lisbon. Saffi or Asifi is about opposite 
the Canury Islunds, Lanzarote would be nearest: The smoke of 
the voleano of Teneriffe may be meant. 

In this sea is an island of vast extent surrounded by deep shudewa. They 
call it the [ule of Sheep because there are enormous flocksof them, These animals 
are srnull an! their exh ts so bitter that it cannot be eaten, 

Edrisi again refers to the Maugrurin narrative in corroboration, 

This Isle of Sheep cuts a great figure in Mediaeval romancing. 
In the eorliet map, 1325, showing the Island of Brazil west of 
southern Ireland, an alternative name "Montonis” there inscribed 
means “rame"' in Ltalian; unless it should rather be read] Montanis 
for Mountains. But whether the Isic of Sheep or the Isle of Rame 
represents any real land is simply a puzzle unsolved. The same 
may be said for the strange savor of their flesh. 

Near this isle te the tele of Racw or lele of the Birds, o apecme like eagles 
which feed on marine animala. 

He quotes the Book of Wonders tor an account of an expedition 
sont lw 


a king of France to this idland for the bile and fore fruit whieh is an antidote for 
polson: but the feet was erecked and never returoedl, 

The Azores as an archipelago are said to have their name from 
the great number of hawks or buzzards found there. [Tn one of the 
fifteenth century maps the Isle of Falcons appears as one of the 
newly rediscoverad members of that widely dispersed group. 
Corvo, the crow, has substantially held its name since its first 
ippearance on the maps in the middle of the fourteenth century— 
probably meaning cirmenints, Putting these things together it 
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seems likely thataan Isle of Birds shaulil be looked for especially in 


this part of the sea. Also the Pizagano map of 1367 represents a 
Breton fleet undergoing disaater from shipwreck, dragons, und 
ectom atin island southwest of the croatlar Island! af Brizil, which 


again is southwest of Lreland, rhe firetomentioned island) being also 


far northwest of Tereeira of the Agores. [tis at vase possible that 
this may be the expertition from France referred) to by Edrisi, 

Edrist's greatest Achintic island seems: to be Saistand—by one 
conjecture Iceland, but more probably a magiited Miadeini. He 
sys itis fifteen days in length, nwo in breadth, There have been 
civil wars there, buc. it is still populous with cits. This last 
atatement has never been true of any isla m the Athentic, os tar 
ae we know, The most reasonable conclusion ib thar Saisland, if 
real, has been exaggerated and glorified in Edrist’s account quite 
out of recognition. The earlier description of Diodorous imiy have 
mislex! him. 

Laca is another island of this sea. [ft produces a great quantity 
of alors. Merélionts repair thither for it ote sell it te the kings of 
Western Morocco. | 

This carries ys into southern waters again, but we really know 
nothing about Lacs, 

It seems idle to attempt to identify each one of Edlrisi’s islands 
and perhaps his own mind was not very clear concerning them. 
Arab traders from Morocco, Aral naval expeditions, French records 
or rumers, explorers of the Maugrurin kind and myth-makers of a 
much earlier time all had contributed something to his vision of 
the Atlantic islands, which he would like to pass on tots. But he 
really geeins to have gathered some valuable facts. The Portu- 
guese, when discovering or rediscovermg Macdeim and the Avores 
in the fifteenth century, did not reportany inhabitants: but Edrisi 
did, and the natural probabilities ef the situation woulil seem to 
eallforthem. Acreally thorough archaeological and anthropological 
geareh of all Uiis group is a great destderatum, and thisie especially 
true af Corvo, nearly halfway uerese the Atliuntic toward America, 

Edrisi hos been most widely known for his: tairpative af the 
Muauegrurin, sea wanderers whe left the port of Lisbon, necessarily 
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after the Moors captured it but evidently long before the time of 
his writing, with the resolve to penetrate to the end of the Sea of 
Darkness. 

They reached the Isle of Sheep, of which so much is made in 
so. miny narratives of different nations, and which may be one of 
the larger Azores islands. Afterwartl they became entangled in the 
weedy sea and were glad ty turn southward. Inthe end they were 
detained by the chief of a populous island, who had an Arabic 
interpreter and reported a vovage of his father for some forty days 
beyond his island, without finding an end of the sea. He had them 
conveved to the African coast; which was not very distant, and 
they found thetr way back to Lishon, where a atreet was named 
alter them. Tf any faith may be put in the tale, they had demon- 
strated the extension of Arab influence and language in some slight 
degree to the nearer menibers of the Canary group; but they seem 
to have added no other item of anthropologic value. 

The Maugrurin legend itself in general outlines may very likely 
be true, for it was quite certain that some of the maritime Arabs 
would pish out from the Iberian cagst in a venturesome manner, 
drawn by the mystery of the shadowy sea and perhaps also by 
rumors of Christian fugitives who had sought refuge on remote 
islands with great wealth of every kind—legends of the Island of 
the Seven Cities, which endured for many centuries afterward, 
itifluencing exploration and geography, and of which no one can 
positively cay that there is no germ of truth in them. 

We do not know whence Edrisi derived this Moorish tale, It is 
one of his sources: but farfrom the only ene. Obviously these were 
heterogeneous in nature and of quite different value. He believes 
in advanced civilization in sume islands and of beast-headed people 
in others: but his varying accounts of savagery or pastoral habits, 
hearda wr smooth faces, brown skins and small stature, and of fig 
leaves for garmectts all have a ring of reality. Perhaps the first 
meetings of white men with insular Berbers and modifying elements 
are recorded in these notes of Edrisi. 

The Trish [nrama or sea-sagas had a very carly origin, but 
grew and changed during their long pre-Columbian life. They 
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certainly indicate a knowledge of Adlantic isliunds anil a sense of 
their loveliness; but the human island population to which they 
introduce us is conventional and unilluminative. We hear of 
monasteries ond hermits, of erichantresses and marooned] navigators, 
of Enoch and Elijah on one island and the tortured Judas on another; 
but-alter much traveling .aniong monsters and adventures we find 
surprisingly little to indicate observation of the real inhabitants of 
any real islands remote from Hibernia. The voyage of Snedgus 
gives us again the beast-headed people of Calhan; huge birds 
figure in the Voyage of St. Brandon; elsewhere in the latter some 
stnall folk are mentioned and these have been conjectured to be 
Eskimo; but there seems no warrant for the guess and no prob- 
ability that the voyage was supposed to be in a northern direction. 
Bran, Maelduin, the Sons of Corra, Snedgus and St. Brandon all 
ranged the sea, according ta romancers, and visited a multitude of 
islands, but they tell us very little of the real people which seems 
authentic, except that they kept sheep and must have lived under 
more or less volcanic conditions in many places. 

If there are only very faint indications of pre-Portuguese popu- 
lations in the Avores and Madeira, we are rewarded with quite a 
wealth of information as to the Canary islands from the fourteenth 
and hfteenth centuries. 

ln the year 1341, certain Italian Ictters, discovered long after- 
ward among official records, were written in Morence, Italy, by 
cértaitn Florentine merchants dwelling in Seville, Spain. ‘Theotrans- 
lation is by R. H. Major in his introduction to The Conarien, They. 
relate that, 


On the first of July of thar same year two vessels furnished by the King of 
Portugal, accompanied by a emualler vesel well armed god manned by Florentines, 
Genoese, Castillans and other Spaniarda, act sail for Lisbon and put out into the 
open sea, “They took with them horses, arnia, and warlike engines for storming 
towns und castles, in search of those isands commonly called the “ Rediscovered.” 
a. They did not return aotil, November, when they brought back with them 
four of the natives, a large quantity of goat skins, the fat and oil of fish, and 
seaj skins; red wood which dyed ulmust as well as the verging (Brazil wood) 
although connoisseurs pronounced it mot to be the aqme; the barks of trees to 
stain with a red color; red earth and wach other like things. 
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The pilot, « Genoese, estimated the distance nine hundred miles 
from Seville: but the distance from Cupe St. Vincent waa much 
less. Their first ishind, probably Fuerteventura, waa one mass of 
uncultivated, stony ground, but full of goats and other lwasts and 
inhibited by niked mon and women, who were like savages in 
their appearance and demeanor He wedded that he and his com- 
panions obtained in this island the greater part of their cargo of 
skins and fat, Dot ther did not dare to penetrate far tte the 
country. 


Passing thence inte another ilu! (probably Gran) Conary) sunewhat 
larger than the first, a great ninbier of natives af beth scacs, all pearly peaked 
came dani te tle shure to test them. Sere of then whe eerie euperior to 
this rest Were covers) with yout akins, yellow anil red, um) oe fur ae could Le seen 
frou @ distawée the shins were fine and soft and tulerobly well sews together with 
the Intestined ol unimals To Judge fro their gustures, thoy seemed to have a 
prince, ti wher they shower ritich réapect Gnu) obrilicndte. Their language wae 
enft and their proniinchitionrupik] anit amuimter Tike [taba On te vocthern 
‘costa of the island, which were och berter cultrvaued chan the southorn, there 
were a great. number of lish: houses, fie oroes, are other trees, palin orees which: 
bore oo fruv, and pontene with cubbages aml other vegetablas, Here twenty- 
five of ur gatlore handed oot foun! meaty thirty mon quite mod, who tonk to. 
flight ehen they wrw thelt ane. The tillage were tnovle With mach akill of 
equate stomes crated with forge ail hanson picces af wool. Finding several 
of thet chia! the apilore Lreloe open the ddarewith stones, which enraged che 
fugitives, whe filled che alr with thelr criea The houses were found! to coutein 
nothing Levon! some excellent dried figs, prenetved do yolin Lawkets Like tlicme 
muile ot Coeena, corti ol a much finer ijualicy than the Italian, not only in the 
lnidigth tind thickness of its-grain, hut its extreme whites, eine Lerleysuil other 
grains. “The houses were all very hanieome ond ae cloon taeide ae if they fun] 
heen witowssted The sailors alvocame upon a chapel or tumple mowhich there 
"eee fo PicloTes or ornament, lam only @ Stowe: stator presenting a wun with a. 
bal! iy hie hom. ‘Thin ical, otherwise nake!, woe an open of palo braves. 
Phey took it aay inl corre it to Lisbon. Un leaving thie land they «aw 
erveral Gthiore. . . . They altcewrl saw uéther blands making inal thirteen, 
anew them Eilat and anne polo... The haneiages of (hee yocsegbes 
arre wth! to he ae diffedent thut thoee of we dl did wot uadersnainl anther, 
andl shes bad temas Of communication eooupe by «winning... ‘The tour 
tive whee they corrksil away wore ong uoil boartiees aii) bial handernnie Fares, 
They wore nithing bot fa serk ol apron imide of cond From which thoy. litem a 
himber ol palinor rood fibers of a hair's breadthiduid & hall or tvoo hire’ lereadtha 
which made an offertual covering. They were uncircumcised. Then long lighe 
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hair veiled their bodies down to the waist anc they went barefooted, ... They 
did not exreet! their cuptors in atature, Wut they were robust of Limb, courageous 
and very intelligent: When spoken to by sipie they replied in the eume manner. 
eee They aang very eweetly om danced almost ae well on Frenchmen They 
were gay and terry ard mich more civiliced than many Spaniards: . .. They 
absolutely refused wine and only drank water, Wheat and barley they ate in 
plenty as well as-cheese aim] meat which wae abundunt in the islands atu] of 
good qualicy; for although there were no oxen, camels, or gsses, here were plenty 
of goats, aheep, and wild hogs. Ther were shown some gold anc ailver money; 
but they were quite ignorant of the wee of it, and they lovew ae little of any kind 
of spice, Ringsof gold und vase: of carved work, swords anil sabres were shown 
to them, but they seemad never te haye seen och things anil didnot know how 
to ure them, They abowel rereackable inithfulnes aml honesty, for if one of 
them received) anythimg gxx! to eat, before tasting Ht, le divided it intu portions 
which he shared with the reat. Marriugs wus observed among ther anid. the 
inatried women wore aprons like the men, but the maidens went quite naked, 
without consciousness of shame, 


I 1382 an expedition utider Captain Lopes was driven by starm 
to Grand Canary and he and twelve companions dwelt there seven 
years, taking care of flocks granted them and teaching the islanders 
Christianity, The latter, however, turned upon and killed them 
‘at the last, it ie suid on account of alleged hostile communications 
“to the land of the Christians.” One of the victims first, however, 
wrote a warning lotter-which was given by a convert to. the first 
European expedition which followed. In 1402 Bethencourt began 
the conquest of the Canaries, which was not completed until long 
alter liis deuth, by other hands and in the latter part of that century. 

Gomer Eanes de Agurars in 1448 compiled « narrative by one 
of Prince Henry's sailors of the Conquest of Guinea, reciting how a 
Portuguese expedition of 1443 took part in a elave ratd on the 
Canarian island of Palma, wherein the Palma fighting men “ hurled 
stones and Jances with sharp horn points at them with great streneth 
and precision.” One of the women captured “was of extraordinary 
size for a worn and they said that she was the queen of 4 part af 
the island.” 

Agurora explains that "The Grand Canary” was ruled by two 
kings and a duke, but the real governors were an assembly of 
knights filled wp by election from the sons of their own class. 
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Their only weapons were a short club and stones... . They had 
wheat but had not the skill to make bread, but ate the meal with 
meat and butter. ... They held it an abomination to kill 
animals and employed Christian captives as butchers whenever 
they could get them. They kindled a fire by rubbing one stick 
ayainst another. They believed in a God who would reward and 
punish, and some of them called themselves Christians. 


The people of Gomera were les civilized. Their women were regarded 
simest ae common property. ,-.. They made their siater’s sons their hen 
They lived chie#y on milk, herbs, and root. They ate also pithy tings like 
rata and vermin, 

The people of Teneriffe were much -hetter off and more civilized. They 
had plenty of wheat and vegetables, pigs, sheep, and goats, and dressed im skins. 
They hail, however, no houses but passed their lives in hots and caves Their 
chief sccupation was war and they fought with lances of pine wood mace like 
great darts very sharp with points hardened in the fire, There were elght or 
opine tribes, each of which had two kings, one dead andl ene living, for they had 
the strange custom of keeping the dead king unburied till hie successor died anil 
took his place. The body of the former was thrown into o pit,. They were 
strong ani active men-and had their own wives and lived more like men than 
some Of the other falanders. They believed ina God. 

The peuple of Palma had neither bread nor vegetables, hut lived on mutton, 
milk and hertis. hev did fot even take the trouble to catch fish like the other 
islanders, They fought with spears like the men of Teneriffe, but pointed them 
with aharp horn instead of iron, and at the other end they aleo put another plece 
of hern buat not-eo sharp as thar at the point, They had some chiefs who were 
called kings, “They had no knowledge of God nor any faith whatever. 


Alvisare Cadamosto, a Venetian in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator of Portugal, a5 cited by Major in said introduction, 
reported in 1455 concerning these islands: 


Four of them, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera anil Ferro wete inhabited 
by Christians, the other three, Grand Canary, Teneriffe, and Palma by pagans 
_.« They had barley bread, goats’ flesh, und milk in plenty for goats were 
very numerous; they had no wine nor corn cxeept what wan imported, and the 
lilands produced but Hictle fruit, There were great numbers of wild asses eape- 
cially in the island of Ferro. Great quantities of orchil for dying were sent from 
these islands to Cadiz and Seville and thence to other parts borh east and west, 
Their chief products were goats’ leather very good and strong, tallow and excellent 
cheese¢. The inhabitants of the four Christian inlande spoke different languages 
co that they could with difficulty understand each other, There were no forti- 
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fied places in them, only villages, but the inhabitants had retreats in the mountains 
to which the passes were ao diffeult that they couk! not be taken except by a 
siege, Of the three islands inhabited by pagana (in 1455) two were the largest 
and most populous of the group: namely, the Grand Conary, in which there 
were shout eight or nine thousand Inhabitants, and Teneriffe, the lorgeat of all, 
which contained from fourteen to Afteen thousand. Palma waa not so well 
peopled, being smaiier, but-a very. beautiful island, The Christians have never 
been able to subdue these istands, as there were plenty of men of arms to defend 
them and the mountain beights were difficult of accees. Teneriffe was governed 
by nine chiels, who did not obtain possession by inheritance but by force. Their 
Weapons Were stones and javelins pointed with sharpened hom instead of iron 
and sometimes the word itself hardened by fire till it wae as hard as iron itzell, 

The inhabitants went naked! except some few who wore goat skins. They an- 
nolnted their bodies with goat's fat mixed with the juice of certain herbs ta 
harden their skins and defend them from dald, although the climate is riled, 

They also painted their bodies with the juice of herbs green, red, ond yellow, 
prelucing beautiful devices, anil in this manner ehowed their individual character 
much a4 civilized people do by their style of dress. “They were wonderfully strong: 
and active, could take enormous leaps and throw with great strength and skill. 
They dwelt in caverns in the mountains, They had some fruits, chiefly figs, and 
the climate was 60.warm that they gathered in their harvest in March or April 

They had no fixed religion but some worthipped the son, some the moon and 
others the planets with variows forme of idolatry, Each man might have os 
many wives as he liked, “These accounts were from the Christians of the four 
islands, who would occasionally go to Teneriffe by night ani) carry off men anid 
women, whom they sent to Spain to be sold agalaves. Anotherof their customs 
was that then ene of their chiefs came into pogscesion of his estate sume one 
among them would offer himself to die in honor of the festival On the day 
appointed they assembled in a deep villey, when after certain ceremonies: had 
been performed the self-levoted victim threw himself from a great height into 
the valley and was dashed to pieces. The chief was held bound m gratitude to 
do the victim great honer.and to reward his family with ample gifts: 


Bethencourt's expedition of 1402 was accompanied by the 
Chaplains Bontier and Leverner, who prepared a joint narrative 
known as The Canaries. Their main inrerest is in the quarrels and 
adventures of the conquerors, but they supply many items about 
the conquered or resisting people. We are told of the great phys- 
ical prowess of the King of Lanzarota, who six times freed himeelf 
from his captors, of the caverns in which the natives of that island 
took refuge, of the beauty and modesty of the Lanzarote women, 
who wear long leather robes reaching down to the ground and 
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mest of whom have three husbands each, of the raids before this 
time hy Spaniards and Corsicans on the people of this island. We 
hear also of the large stature and powerful build of the men of 
Fuerteventura, “who are dificult to take alive," of their notable 
fortifications, one being a strong wall mcross the island, of their 
attachment to their own forma of government, and the superlative 
quality of their cheeses. Also of the “very fine race of Ferro,” 
both men and women, and their great abundance of dogs, sheep 
and goats; the delightfulness of Palma, its fine people arid choir 
exclusive Aesh diet; the tallness of the Gomera islanders, their 
most difficult Janguage spoken mainly with the lips as if. they had 
no tongue; of the Tenerifie Guanche, the hardiest rice in all these 
islands; of the Grand Canary huebendmen who cultivate all kinds 
of grain and-are enthusiastic hshers as well, whose mon are hand- 
some and well formed ond whose women are beautiful. Those 
various accounts ane mutually corroborative in their main: lines, 
though materially differing more or less in detail even when treating 
of the same island, the discrepancies wing in part accounter] for by 
the lipse of time between observations and the intervening raids, 
importations and changed conditions. Like Edrisi's much earlier 
notes, they agree as to great local dissimilarities in matters of 
comfort and civilization; but we find no evidence that any of 
these island people had risen as high as the denser American popu- 
lations—Inea, Aztec or Mava—or much higher thon the more 
promising Indian tribes within the borders of the United Snates, 
They had been long separated, island from island, forgetting the 
art of navigation which had once brought them there, probably in 
at least two distinct waves, with &@ wide interval between them: 
so that the local dialects or languages were hardly mutually in- 
telligible. ‘This loss af navigation of course implies a considerable 
declension in general culture, but it must be said that we heur of : 
ne evidences of great cities and other enduring monuments of 
civilization such as the ancient writers quite freely depicted. 

The local differences may well have been due in part to a lack 
of homogeneity of race, We know of many mids by white men and 
of some temporary colonizations lasting for vears: Similur tales’ 
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are ted of the Arable: Major finds in the facts of divergence evi- 
dence af a sulsequent Arali wave of population Impinging on the 
Berber aborigmes and obtainmg control of the wslinds nearest the 
African coast. lint affecting more sliylitly those which ore remoter 
al greater. But this does not seem to meet all the requirements 
af the case and Father Espinosa who wrote while there were otill 
living Guinche on Teneriffe, where he long made his home, con- 
trivts the rather brown and usually nearly naked aspect of the 
anithern shore natives with the white and resy attractivéness af 
these on the northern side, whose women were beautiful. One 
would not think of Arabs in just that way anc must be inclined to 
attach some weight to traditions of Gothic or other Arvin immi- 
grants, without denying the Arabic admixture in other quarters, 
perhaps on a larger scale. Nevertheless it le likely that the Berber 
substratum remained the mass of the population, 

Perhups there is nothing about these people more distinguishing 
or significant than the use habitually made of caverns in some of 
the chief islands, and the preservation of the dead as mummies 
especially on the most populous island, Teneriffe. [n Lanzarota 
the caverns were mainly temporary places of refuge in time of 
sudden danger. Jn Teneriffe same of them were more rmegular 
and permanent abodes, others served as mortuaries for the deposit 
af dead generations after the manner of the catacamls. The 
caverns seem to link them, perhaps by coincidence only, with the 
troglodytes of northern Africa and certain Indian tribes of our 
cordilleras in the southwest, The habit of preserving corpses as 
mummies in sunilar fashion tinks them ét the one hand to the Nile 
and on the other to the land of the Thea. But again it may bea 
mere matter of chanee or the result of like requirements, conditions, 
and impulses in spots. 

Tikiny a general survey of the field, we have no evidence of 
human occupancy in leeland other than Celtic and Norweguin, 
though there are faint indications pointing that way; that the 
case for the Azores and Madeira iy much the same, apart from 
eccasiimal European. visiturs from the maitlind, though certain 
matters of oomenclature anid the probabilities Of the situation 
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suggest an early native population: burt that there ts ample and 
detailed information concerning a native population of the Canaries 
who must have reached their island homes by navigation in remote 
times, who occupied stations well advanced toward America on the 
route first followed by Columbus and who present many traits, 
customs and characteristics which remind ane of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, But of course these may have grown out of similar 
conditions of primitive tribal life and may not imply any community 
of descent. — 
WAsStmotoN. 1D, C, 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE PHILADELPHIA: MEETING 
WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1917 


By WELLIAM CURTIS FARABEE 


THE nineteenth meeting (sixteenth annual) of the American 
Anthropological Association was held December 27-28, 1917, at the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, in affiliation with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

The council meetings were attended by Kroeber, Gordon, 
Swanton, MacCundy, Goddard, Moorehead, Peabody, Michelson, 
Nelson, Parsons, Hrdlitka, Wissler, Speck, Goldenweiser, Wardle 
and Farabee. President A, L, Kroeber occupied the charr- 


Rerorr OF THe SECRETARY 


The Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association were published in the American Anthro- 
pologist for January-March 1017. There has been no spectal 
meeting of the Association nor of the Council during the year. 

One member has died, Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires. 
Many of the members will remember with pleasure Dr. Ambrosetti’s 
visits to this country in 102 and 1912. South America has lost 
in his death one of its leading anthropologists and all Amenicanists. 
a distinguished fcllow-worker. 

The Secretary, Alfred M. Tozzer was called into the service of 
the Government as Captain in the Aviation Section, July 1917, and 
William Curtis Farabee was appointed by the Executive Comnuttee 
to fill out the unexpired term, 

The fifty-six applicants for membership submitted by the Seere- 
tary were all clected, making a total membership of 455. The re- 
vised list of members with addresses is published elsewhere in this 
issue, 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


There have been issued this year four numbers of the American 
Anthropologist; namely, the fourth number of yolume 18 and the 
first three numbers of volume 19. No. 4 of the current volume ts 
entirely in page proof with the exception of the Index which is now 
being made up into pages. Volume 19 contains, with the exception 
of the Index, 591 pages and xv plates. The Memoirs were quite 
behind a year ago, since which time there have been issucd two 
Memoirs of volume it and two numbers of volume tv, The third 
and fourth numbers of the current volume are now printing and 

b 
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will be issued within a few days. The size of the numbers of the 
Afemoirs is rather dithcult to control because the longer papers are 
segregated for issue in the series and they vary considerably in 
length. Dr. Hatt's Afemoir which was no. 4 of vol. m was ror 
pages. No. 4 of this volume was a rather long article by Dr, Thurn- 
wald and contains 141 pages,. Volume ty will contain 327 pages, 
exclusive of the Index. The fact that the entire volume ts without 
Hlustrations has very largely influenced the cost of the volume, 

Valuable papers are comstantly being offered both for the 
Memoirs and the American Anthropologist. It has been necessary 
to decline certain of these because of the excessive cost involyed in 
their publication. For example,a paper apparently of great value 
dealing with the statistical measurements of women has been post- 
poned from time to time, hoping means for publication might be 
available from outsidesources, The present size of the Anthropologist 
is just aboutsufficient tocare forthe more important articlesfor which 
the Association should feel itself particularly responsible because 
either of the character of the articles, the circumstances under which 
they are presented|,or the relationship of the authors to the Associ- 
ation. The Editor has tried to divide the available apace justly 
between the various subjects and interests representer! by the 
mcmbers, 

Considering the present condition of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation, the high cost of the production of the publications, and the 
uncertainty of the cra under which we are existing the Editor feels 
compellec| to recommend certain economies, Considering our 
obligations to a large number of institutions who have become mem- 
bers of the Association, it does seem that we can discontinue 
the publication of the Memoirs or reduce the number of 
issucs. With justice however the number of pages can be con- 
siderably reduced. As long as present circumstances continue it 
is recommended that the Anthropologist be kept to 500 pages per 
volume, and the Memofrs to as small a compass as is possible and 
still issue four numbers, that is from 150 to 250 pages per volume. 


Putsy E. Gopparp, Editar, 
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The Council took affirmative action on the following: 

i. That the committee consisting of Boas (Chairman), Mac- 
Curdy, Goddard, Dixon, Tozzer, Hooton, Kroeber, and Speck, on 
“Teaching of Anthropology in the United States" be made per- 
manent and that they make annual reports to the Council, That 
MacCurdy publish his report on “The Number of Institutions in 
the United States giving Instruction in Anthropology " at the earliest 
opportunity. | 

2. That the question of the finances of the Association be referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

3. That “The American Anthropological Association n 
satisfaction the official recognition of Anthropology by the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the appointment of a Committee to 
represent chat subject on the Council of National Defense. Itis the 
belief of the Association that the services of Anthropology may be 
useful to the Government at this time and notes with satisfaction 
that the Committee has already made practical suggestions for the 
guidance of the Government along several lines, The Association 
stands ready to cooperate with the Committee of the National Re- 
search Council on behalf of the Government.” 

4. That the report of the Committee on Nominations, consisting 
of Swanton, Speck, and Goddard, be accepted. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: 

President: A. L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

Vice-President, 19018: B. Laufer, Field Museum of Natural 
History. 

Vice-President, 1919: John R. Swanton, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

Vice-President, rgz0: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Vice-President, 1921: Ale’ Hrdlitka, U.S. National Museum, 

Secrelary: Alfred M. ‘Tozzer, Harvard University. 

Acting Secretary: William C. Farabee, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Treasurer: Neil M. Judd, U.S. National Museum. 

Editer: Pliny E. Goddard, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 
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Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H, Lowie. 

Executive Commiitee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Editor (ex officio), Clark Wissler, Edward Sapir, G. B. Gordon. 

Council: F, Boas, W. Hl. Holmes, F. W. Fewkes, R. B. Dixon, 
F.W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, George B. Gordon, B. Laufer, John R. 
Swanton, G..G. MacCurdy, A: M. Toxzer, Neil M. Judd, P: E. 
Goddard: (er officio}; Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, $. Culin, 
R. H. Lowie, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, 
J. A. Mason, H. K. Haeberlin, E. W, Gifford, Elsie Clews Parsons, 
J. P. Harrington (1918); A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. 
Hrdlitka, B. T. B. Hyde, C. Wissler, F. G. Speck, A. A. Golden- 
weiser, E. A. Hooton, A. V. Kidder, F.C. Cole, L. Spier, Le J. 
Frachtenberg (1919); Byron Cummings, W. C. Farabee, G. G, 
Heye, H. J]. Spinden, S. M. Barbeau, W. D, Wallis, A. B. Lewis, 
S. Hager, Miss H. N. Wardle, Theodoor de Booy, F.. WH. Sterns, 
S, K. Lothrop, R. T. Aitken (1920); W. C.. Mills, H. Montgomery, 
C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, E. K. Putnam, C. Peabody, C C. 
Willoughby, T. Michelson, A. B. Skinner, M, H. Saville, E. W- 
Hawkes, Louis Sullivan (1921). 


The President, Professor A, L. Kroeber, appointed the tollowing 
committees: 


Comemitiee on Program: R. B. Dison (chairman), Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Ale’ Hrdlitka, A. A. Goldenweiser, Berthold Laufer, P. E. 
Goddard (ex office). 

Conmiiltee on Finance: Charles Peabody (chairman), Edward 
E. Ayer, Charles P. Bowditch; William H. Furness, George G. 
Heye, Clarence B. Moore, Homer E. Sargent. 

Committee on Policy: Franz Boas (chairman), Roland B. Dixon, 
J. Walter Fewkes, W. H. Holmes, Robert HH. Lowie, George G. 
MacCurdy, A. M. Tozzer, 

Committee on Publications A, L. Kroeber (chairman ex officio), 
Hiram. Bingham, Stewart Culin, P. E. Goddard (secretary ex 
oficro), A. A, Goldenweiser, G, B. Gordon, Walter Hough, Neil M. 
Judd, F. W. Hodge, Berthold Laufer, E. Sapir, M. H. Saville, John 
R. Swanton, A. M. ‘Tozzer, W.-H. Holmes, R. B. Dixon, F. Boas. 
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To represent the Association on the Council of the A. A. As 3. 
W. H. Holmes and Franz Boas. 

5. That Dr, A. Hrdlitka's name be submitted to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science for election as Vice- 
President of the Section H. 

6. That the Association hold its next regular meeting at Boston, 

=. ‘That "The American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society express their appreciation of the hos- 
pitality extended by the University of Pennsylvania. in tendering 
the use of buildings for the holding of their scientific meetings and 
for the luncheon and supper-smoker on Friday, December 24. 
The thanks of the Societies are alao given to Dr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Wileon for the charming CHM Dwellers’ Luncheon at the Commer- 
cial Museum on Thursday, December 27, 


AppRESSES AND PAFERS 
Dr, George Byron Gordon, Director of the University Museum, 
delivered the opening address. Professor A, L. Krocher's Presi- 
dential address before the Association was entitled “Centers and 
Areas of Culture on the Pacific Coast.” 


The list of authors and titles of papers presented follows: 


Covros, H.S. “Some Small Howse Ruins in the Coconino Forests, Arizona, 

Day, Lew Custos and Stawe, Haxcey. ‘The Treatment of Makin Ner 
Batcilla Bega of Se Le Daskon. 

Fawanen, W. C. The Marriage of the Electric Eel, 

Feacurensmna, L, J. (a) What are the true Criteria for establishing Linguistic 
Relationships? (bv) Abnormal Types of Speech in Quileube. (c) The Eacha- 
tology of the Quileute Indians. | 

Gonpagp, P. E, The Criteria of Genetic Linguistic Relationship, 

Gotpenweer, A.-A. Form anil Content in Totemism. Tha Mind of the 
ahimo. 

Hematka, A. Koport of the Committee an Anthropology of the National Ke- 
search Council. The Growing Need of a Separate American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. 

Kkoruen, A. L. Pre-American Culture of the Great Basin as Represented by 
Collections [rom a Nevada Cave. 

MacCiany, GG. Surgery among the Ancient Peruvians. 

Mirewix, B. W. Notes on Chiriqui Pottery Design. 
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Micuensox, Truman; Potawatomi Notes. Hartland’s Theory of the Priority 
of Matritineal Kinship. 

Parsons, E. C. Christian Rites in Zufil Ceremonialiem. 

Sreck, Fraxk G. The Functions of Wampum among the Northeastern Algon- 
kins, Bind Lore of the Northeastern Algonkins. 

Sramp, HARLEY. Northwestern and Siberian Folk Tales. 

Swaston, J. Ro Resemblances between the Chitimacha and Tunica Languages. 

Warnecue, H. Newsu lron-ore Artifacts from Alabama, Note on the Ground 

Witprr, HH, Restorations. 

Winsox, L. L. W. Report on Excavations at Otowi, New Mexico; Summer of 
1917. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Culliire and Eiinelosy, Rover? H. Low. Douglas C. McMurtrie: 

New York, 1917. 190 pp 

Although the metivods and principles of modern ethnology, as com 
ceived and cultivated in America, are well known to the emall band af 
workers, a coherent and concise summary of the ideas for which the 
science of ethnology stands, anced which could serve for the information 
of a. wider public, has hitherto beem lacking. This long-felt want ts 
felicitously supplied by Dr. Lowie’s booklet which has grown out of a 
series of lectures delivered in 1917 in the American Museum of Natural 
History, ‘The cause of ethnology is here pleaded with eloquence and 
well-balanced judgment, and a difficult subject is presented! in an attrac- 
tive and lucid exposition. “Chis work will form an excellent introduction 
and guidance to the raw recruit along the thorny path of ethnological 
tesearch, atid it will be read by the veterans with as much pleavure and 
profit. It should be the permanent possession of every one together 
with Hous's Mind of Primitive Man and Wissler's new book on The 
Americon Indian, ‘So many confusions, misconceptions, and prejudices 
in regard to what ethnology constitutes are still prevelant, even in the 
minds of scientists in general, especially among historians, orientalists, 
art-students, etc,, that a bonk like this one will be warnily welcomed and 
will help to clarify the atmosphere, Dr, Lowle’s universal reading, Its 
keen analytic sense that goes straight at the root of things, and hia gift 
of clear representation, insure his pages a piquant flavor and the con- 
stuntly growing sympathy of the reatler. 

Tn his first lecture, the author endeavors to determine the relation of 
culture to psychology and to defend the rights of ethnology as an 
independent scienre. Psychoiogy, as he aptly expresses it, is as impotent 
‘to reduce to really interpretative psychological principles the subjective 
aspect of cultural phenomena as it is to explain the historical sequence 
of events, and the principles of psychology are as incapable of accounting 
for the phenomena of culture as is gravitation to account for architectural 
styles, Over and above the interpretations given by psychology, there 
is an irredocible residuum of huge magnitude that calle for special 
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treatment and) by ius very existence vindicates the rajstn dtre al 
ethnology: but we need nor eschew any help givem by scientific pey- 
chology far the comprehersion of specifically psychological components 
of cultural phetwmena. At this point | wish the author might have 
male some reletence to the growing importance of sexnal psychology 
without the aid of which numerous factors in the eof all peoples cannot 
ailequately’ be grasped. Ne sinnlogye, for instance, has ever been Able 
tt advance a corect explanation of the reasons why the Chinese bind 
(or used to bint) the feet of their wenn: this is 4 sex problem to which 
no historian of ethnologist (net te epeak of she Chinese themselves) 
can make as anewer; Moreover, it seeme to me that for practical work- 
ing purpesea we are compelled to postulate the existence of a social ar 
national payche, whether this be correct inva stnctly scientific sense or 
rot, ilits payche to be conceived, of course, as being composed of ideas 
and habits historically acquired and developed, and accordingly as a 
chanyealle quantity. [risa commonplace observation that the Japanese 
adopted-and oléorbed the findamental principio of Chinese civilization: 
it ia still mote interssting to note what they dil not adopt fram their 
euperter teighbors; they did not wike over their costume, thelr domestic 
architecture, their (arniture and kitchen, sitting an chairs and at tables 
(in oct retained all Weir ancient material possessions relative to domestic 
life), foot-binding, consuniptivn of opiuin, mat to mentit Nimicrous 
other custome amd ptactises: An answer to this why has not yet heen 
given by any ethodlogint of historian. of Japan, Why did Christianity 
conquer the peoples.of the Indo-European stock, while it did not appeal 
to the Semites in the mide: of whom it was-born’ Why could it never: 
‘obtain any permanent iuluence on any nation of Asia? Why is Burl 

dhism, the product of an Arvan society, extiict in Tridin, the Inn of its: 
Lirth, while it Mourtshes among 40 many son-eAryvan prenjliee of cottthal 
and eastern Asia* Or why do the tribes of Africa so easily became 
Molamuidanizged? For each of these questions, hundreds of historical 
facts can dw marshalled to state the merit of the particular case; hut 
these du net bring us nearer to.a autivfactiry explanation. Here, and 
in. wimilar prolilcns,. if seeiie to me the Application i paycholagical, 
methods of viewpoints will remain unavoidable, On the other hand, 
gach cultoral fact reacts on the tribal-or mational payche, amd these 
‘feces havens yet been little studied, “To Wustrate, among the Europenn. 
and many Asiatic tribes tamuily lite has always cenwred around) the fire 
of the kitchen or rent; the kiichon je aul) the bond thar unites the 
members of the family in one crvilizatictt (as far as thoy are not cor- 
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rupted by the institution of the family hotel), The formation of the 
family in any other way seems abmost inconceivable tous. Yet the 
Chinese in this respect are radically different {rom others. The. kitchen 
never formed the center of their house: on the contrary, it was always 
far removed from it ws a separate building and entrusted to the care of 
male servants, There.are no female cooks, and the mother af the house 
avoids the kitchen, where the family never assembles. While the organi- 
sation of the Chinese family outwardly is very much like our own, yet 
the forme af familly life and the psychical relations of the family members 
are diverse, and this difference seems to be directly traceable to influences 
af materia) causes, as given by the arrangenicat of habitations and the 
lncation of the kitchen. 

The second lecture, “Culture and Reece,” forms especially attractive 
reading, and there is no doubt that every ethnologist will subscribe to 
the author's-clear exposition ahd his statement of the relation of culture 
to racial traits: culture cannot be adequately explained by race, and the 
suitie tice Varied extraordinarily in culture even within a very. narrow 
space of tite, The Chinese and some of our American Indians, such as 
the ancient Central Americans and Peruvians. did attain a very high 
level. which may be equated with thar of Europe ato relatively recent 
period, No term has been more misused and sinned. against than the 
catchword “racial mentality.” The anthropologiss ts Inclined to aseuite 
that mental powers are fairly uniform through mankind, but work in 
different directions ar are projected on different lines of activities. The 
limitation of activities in a certain people is not the consequence of a 
limitation of mentulity, but merely the outcome of historical agencies 
and traditional training based: thereon, In judging nations we are 
just a9 perverse as in judging individuals: both are judged by the average 
man from their outward success, while, af course, success is not necessarily 
caused by a higher state of mentality. ‘The best exposure of this ahallow- 
ness of judgment is to the credit of a Japanese statesman, who during 
the Russo-Japanese war, when bis country held the attention of the 
world. remarked! bitterly, “When we were a nation of artists yu called 
us barbarians: now that we kill men you call us civilized.” 

tn his third lecture Dr, Lowie discusses the relation of culture to 
geographical environment. Here he is particularly fortunate in the 
choice of his illastrations by contrasting the cultures of the Hopi and 
Navajo, which are thoroughly disparate despite the fact that both tribes 
have occupied for a long period the same part of northenstern Arizona, 
or by characterizing the Chukchi andl Eskimo, the Bushmen and Hotten- 
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tot, Several interesting sidelights fall in this connection on the history 
of domestications. The fact that environment has.a rather insignificant 
thare in the formation of culture is patent to every one who can think 
objectively; oevertheless, in the face of the many pretensions made by 
that infertile pseude-science, anthropogeography, it becomes our duty 
roantagonize ite holiow dogmas on every suitable decasion. Dr. Lowie 
very well sums up his standpoint Hy saving that environment cannot 
explain culture because the identical environment is consistent with 
distinct cultures; because cultural traita persist from inertia in an 
unfavorible environment; because they do not develop where they would 
be of distinct advantage to a people; and because they may even dis- 
appear where ine would least expect it on-geographical principles. 
Psychology, ractal differences, geographical environment, are all 
inadequate for the interpretation of cultural. phenomena: Culrure is a 
thing sai generis which can be explained only in terms of itself, With 
determinants of culture. He points out the great importance of cultural 
diffusion and assimilation, as, for instance, in the propagation of maize, 
the adoption on the part of the white settlers of the entire complex of 
abonginal maize cultivation (tobacto and tea are ag striking examples), 
the early trafic in bronze and umber, andl the close connection. and 
interrelations of the ancient Asiatic civilizations. Contact of peoples ia 
thus an extraordinary promoter of cultural development. The theory 
of cultural evolution, te my mind the most inane, sterile, and pernicious 
theory ever conceived in the histary of science (a cheap toy for the amuse= 
ment af big children), is duly disparaged. It is worthy of especial 
mention that Dr. Lowie (p. 89) recedes to some extent from his former 
standpoint taken on the subject of convergencies: “The majority of these 
now appear to him not genuine, but false analngies due w our throwing 
together diverse facts: from ignorance of their true nature. | hopes the 
author will discuss this point somewhat more fully in the near future 
for the benefit of his fellow-workers. What he has to say about survivals, 
rationallstic explanations, and the determinants of culture in general, 
belongs to the best portion of the book and will hardly provoke any 
contradiction. Culture cannot be forced into the straitjacker of any 
theory whatever it may le, nor can it be reduced to chemical or mathe- 
matical formulas. As nature has. no laws, so culture has none. It ia 
as vast and as free as the ocean, throwing its waves and currents in all 
directions. It is absurd to seak the origimof civilization in any particular 
Fegian or to trace it lo asingle nation. Tn its present aspects, culture ia 
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the common good of mankind, the product of human thought of all ages. 
ft is something above or below the nations, but not a thihg of their own, 
There is no nation (inclusive of primitive peoples) that has.a culture 
entirely evolved from its own resources; there is no living nation that 
has a ghost of a claim to the: generation of any fundamentals of colture. 
Our prosent and our future lie in our past. All thar the practical 
investigator can hope for, at least for the present, is tostudy each cultural 
phenomenon as exactly aa possible in its geographical distribution, ts 
historical developitient, and its relation or association with other kindred 
ideas. ‘The more theories will he smashed, the mure new facts will be 
established, the better for the progress of Gur science, 

The last chapter of Dr. Lowie's work ia taken up by a thorough 
discussion of kinship termindlogies, added a6 a concrete illustration of 
the methods propounded in the four preceding lectures. This subject is 
particularly his own domain, and as is well known, how elicited! [rem his 
per many contributions of permanent value. | 

HB. Laurea. 


Orgentc Evolution. A Tert-book, Ricnazp Swaxs Lute. The Mae- 
millan Company; New York, 1917. XVvIN, 729 pp., XXX plutes, 
253 figures. Price ¥3.00 net. 

The addition of another book to the extensive literature on evolution- 
ary biology ia justified by the fact that the author isa paleontologist. 
Of late, paleontology has fallen into disfavor with experimental biologists 
and students of heredity. The reason for this is, that paleontologists, 
seeing at every hiaid animals in coniplete agreement with their environ 
ment, have shown a tendency to describe the evolution of different 
organisms in terms which, though they cannot be called Lamarckian, 
atill savor of the Lamarckian theory, Dr. Lull states his attitude as 
follows: | 


The geologic changes an) the pulae of life stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. This statemmnt doce not, however, imply the acceptance 
of the Lamarckian factor any more than that of natural selection, for whether 
the influence of a changing environment acts directly upon the creature's body, 
or indirectly through induced habit, or, whether it merdly acts o standard to 
which animals must conform if they would survive, matters not: the funda- 
tuental principle retains that changing environmental conditions stimulate 
the sluggish evolutionary stream to quickened movement, 


As the title iniplies, the scope of the book is unusually comprehensive 
and it ie netessarily somewhat of u compilation, Several chapters are 
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almost entirely direct quotations. The clearness of the various chapters 
le inversely proportional to the amount of quoted matter. 

One half of the book deals with the principles of hislogy.. A separate 
chapter deals in tur with classification of drganisms, distribution in 
space, both geographical and vertical, and distribution in time. The 
second part dedis with the mechanism of evolution: natural, sexual and 
artificial selection, variation, mutation, heredity, acquired churacters, 
ete, The remainder of the bouk deals with the evidences of evolution, 
After discussions on coloration, timiery, parasitism. and adaptation to 
various médes of life the author takes up in order three great lines. of 
evolution culminating in the cephalopods among moliusca, the insects 
among arthropods, and mammals-among vertebrates, 

Doctor Lull has: been very successful in preventing a book with such 
range from becoming a mere outline, Few books present such a wealth 
ot material In such a nradable form. The oiithde's distinct contribution 
to the book, aside fron his remarkable synthetic treatment of the whole 
subject, is his choice of examples illustrating the various phases of the 
subject, The animals named are, for the moat part, the more common 
and well-known forma. The leas familiar and fossil forms arte shown in 
an adequate number of plates and figures which are a feature of the book. 

The sections dealing with man are somewhat after the style of Huxley. 
The author's explanation of the loss of hair on the human body as 
being die to the use of clothing is perhaps not convincing in view of the 
fact that among snodern men those least burdened with clothes are most 
ghibrous. Nor, since the work of Von Luselin, Fishberg and others, do 
we think the “purity of the Hebrew race” is'a very good example of the 
efiect of segregation on natural selection, But errora of face are very 
rare and the dedictins sound and logical, 

Tho Wlistrarions ond wellselected bibliography muke it valuable 
os a text-book, eapecially in those achools which do not have occess 
tu the actual polventolegical specimens. The dear and interesting. 
presentation alao adapts ft to the general reader. No one working in 
the fell of biolegy can ignore the findings of paleontology and the 
significance of their bearing on evolution. Aw the author justly claim, 
the final proofs of the evolutionary theory rest upon the documentary 
evidence which, in this instance, paleontology alone can furnish, It is 
tu be hoped thac rh book will do much towards raising poleontology 
10 ts Jegitimute place among the biological sciences, 


Lous R. SuuoVvAN 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Zuni Kin-and Clan, A. lL. Krommex. (Anthropolegical Papers of the 

American Musenm of Natural History, vol. xvin, pt. it, pp. 39-204, 

3 text figures and gO nmaps,) New York, 1917. 

Thiet paper opens a new chapter in the acientifie study of American 
Indian society, and constitutes a first Installment toward the filling of 
a long-felt need. With few exceptions previous discussions. of the 
socin! constitutions of Indian tribes have merely recorded the existence 
of such and such social features, the number and names of clans, the 
terms of relationship, the number and nantes of fraternities, and se an, 
Here at last we have a quantitative study of these features, a consistent 
endeavor to place the exact significance of cach element in the lives of 
the collective lwdy. ft-ie true that numerous elaborate studies of the 
rituals and secret societies have been published but these have usually 
heen given from the native point of view. the place which they occupy 
itt theory, not that which they occupy in fact. Thus in many cases we 
have, not a statement of what the social and ceremonial organization 
of the tribe is, but of what it ought to be, « condition perhaps never 
attained. Of course the theoretical view is a valuable one Hf it is cor- 
reculy represented but our undevtanding of the entire orguniem of the 
tribe can never be complete ontil we can compare it with its actual 
expression in the lives of the people. 

Take clans for instance. Many field workers have been content 
with a mere enumeration of the number of clans, perhaps distinguishing 
only those known to be extinct. Sometimes the part played by these 
in the ceremonies is added, but usually this ie rather from the point of 
view of the ceremony than from that of the clan. The quantitative 
method eansiders much more than iis, It determines, not merely the 
reombers- and names, but the relarive atrength io individtals, the geo- 
graphical distribution, relative ceremonial value, and) ao on. For in- 
stance, how Hluminating it would be if we had « complete gentile census 
af the Chippewa Indians, band by band, so that we could form a mental 
nian containing thie dora! Such mapping gumilar to that made 
familiar by the investigations of population now #o popular among secial 
workers, though ‘the social worker's mind je-rather on the future. and 
the ethnologiet’s on the past, 

Professer Kroeber's paper is essentially a soci aunivsis of the kind 
indicated. Although embodying malnlya record of facts it nevertheless 
expressed by ité very arrangement 4 theory.-— or pethaps I should rather 
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say view — to which ite author has been led by his own: investigation. 
This view iz well sammarized in his introduction and indeed in the 
opening sentences, 

The foundation of Zuiti sociery js the family, Life centers about the house, 
The clan. it aberre alla ceremonial instizution, 


And what follows is simply an elaboration of these statements: In 
contravention af those speculators who: postulate the abnormal at a 
precursor of the normal, and hang won the scemingly umisual elements 
of aboriginal life; such as the clan and moiety, o fantastic psychology, 
Professor Krocher shows us a mental attitude toward family, friends, 
and neighbors, recognisable as human, one which we eat understand. 
He save: 


With the view that the present state of Zui society iw an altered one, and 
That ic wae preceda:f try a conclition of the prdemingnce of clan over family, 
it is. ..2-vain to quarrel. If any one fines it more profitable ta domeometrate 
that sich amd such must have been the practices af this or that or all mations at 
some time helore we have cognizance of them, rather thon eo untlerstani! ani 
wvigh ti just talance their manners within the historic period, that sstiefartion 
‘cannot be degied him: provired he doce not proclaim dr weaine that the rearing 
of suck hypothetical dogmas ia the juntifying purpose, or the ultimate gual, of 
ethnoligy.and. histury, Yet, it is ales justifiable that those nor infected with 
auth theories should exact much and specific evidence before inclining atiy favor 
to the view that the fundamental epgunteation of the society of the Zufl and 
similarly constituted peoples was once an 4 claiy basis. 


In-accordanee with his conelision as te the fundamental nature of 
kinship lie tleald with this free, giving @ detailed account, Hlustrate:l by 
@n actual genealogy, of the Various terms of relationship, ‘This is fol- 
flawed by a sherr sectlag on “The House and Marriage". which accen: 
tuates feminine ownership of the house as the central point of the Zuni 
matriarchate, but st the same time calls attention to the fact that in 
consequence of this, 
the position of wersan ie not materially: different from that which ahe occupies 
in mations of pon-tatriapchal matirutions, 


and finally, —evidently in answer to those thoorivers who assoMate a 
clan ergunization with group marriage, — he emphanizes the essentially 
monogamous character of Zui marriages, 

The third, and by far the longest section deals with clans, which 
Professor Kroeber examines from every possible point of view, their 
niimber and momnes, connection with Marriage repulutiony, association 
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into phratries. and so forth, subdivistons, size, internal government, 
religious and governmental functions, together with a general estimate 
of the entire Puehlé clan system. In the lost section ts a description of 
the present condition of Zufi town az Mlustrated by un excellent map 
from 4 survey made for the author in tots by Mr. Mark Bushman of 
Gallup. “The changes undergone hy the structures generally and the 
religious structures in particular ure here discussed and Gually there is 
an examination into the location of the town of Hallunawa which is 
mentioned in carly Spanish narratives: this Professor Kroeber concludes 
to have been, not the place now-so called on the uth side of the river, 
but-at or near where Zumt is today, 

Too much praise can hardly be: given to the idea embodied in thus 
work or to the general method in which it has been executed, Doubtiess 
students better acquainted with the Pueblo region than the reviewer 
would ‘find detaila to criticize, but-as a whole we have w solid and im- 
portant contribution to rhe study of aboriginal Indian society. 

In one particular, however, it appeant to the reviewer that some 
injustice has been committed by Professor Kroeber, nately in his 
treatmentol the evolution of the Hopi state as presented by Dr. Fewhes. 
It is true that a common source of danger is the tendency to assume frott 
native tradition of native custom in the present a past aocial condition 
whieh is purely hypothetical: still i: is going quite too far to conclude 
that such data can give absolutely no valuable hints as to past conditions. 
If ethnology is of no assistance in the reconstruction of past conditions, 
it is rediced to the level of a description of more or less curious and 
amusing phenomena, of else to a study wf social psychology, 1 proceed 
toa discussion of this point. | 

In the first place Professor Keovter attributes to Dr. Fewkes the 
theory that each Hopi dan is descended from a former village com: 
munity, with which incidentally what later became the clan ritual 
was associated as a community ritual (p, 142). What Dr. Fewkes 
actually does claim on the basis of native tradition and other evidence, 
ié that the Hopt grew vp as the result of a union of diflerent groups ay 
dens, the three moat importance of which came from the north, south, 
atul east respectively. Secondfy, Professor Kroeber's critical comparison 
of Pueblo clans has shown him that practically the same system of clans 
is found throughout aloof Pucbhatom, which he thinks would not have 
been the case had certain clans come to Hopi from one quarter and 
certain from another. Uf this siniilarity in aumber and names of clana, 
agreeing with well-known eimilarities in culture, were accompanied by a 
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similarity in language, Professor Kroeber’s argument would be decidedly 
strong. But if the immigration of a set of clans from the Paiute country 
be disproved! by the fact that the same clans are found on the Rio Grande, 
how- does Professor Kroeber account for the faet that Hopi is plainly'a 
Sheshonean dialect, and that the remainder of the Pueblo [ndians ore 
divided among three stocks quite distinct frot Shoshonean? Plainly 
We MUSE suppose that from one side or the other, probably from both, 
there has been a diffisian of tlans, [1 at the time of their immigration 
the Hopi did not have clans, we may grant that clans may have been 
superposed upon themin such «manner thar none of the original elements 
could ufterward be discriminated, tut this is ae speculative as anything 
Dr, Fewkes proposes. The facts to be explained are these. The Hopi 
are a people having a Pieblo culture like the Zufii, Keres, and Tewa 
peoples, but a Shoshonean language unlike any of them, and on the 
ather hand they are the only poopie employing a Shoshonean dialect 
to have such a culture; Do not these facts at once suggest that the 
condition has been bronglt about by intimate contact between. one 
people which had the culture and another which had the language? 
And when a native tradition is found which seems to tquare with the 
expected in these very particulars, why should we not cansidér it a more 
probuble explanation than to suppose that « single body of Shoshuneans 
had been violently Puechloized in culture or o single body of Pueblo 
Indiate Shoshonized in language, suppositions which have not oven the 
merit uf beding equally plausible? And if we find native tradition agreeing 
with the expected in one particular, why noc assume its correctness in 
the tireefold origin uf these peaple 2 

The fact that the-same clan names ate found throughout Puello 
territory 1s no insuperable obstacle to such @ supposition, [nthe first 
place the number af names Ikely to be selected to (estgnate clins is not 
unlimited and we may confidently predict independent origins {or-some 
of them, but. more than that, the removal af one wonttan to another 
towil transplants the clan along with her and: me Very great period of 
litte need be required for all of the clang in a given totemic area to spread 
throughout that area, Finally there exists such a thing as assimilation 
of clans through which cling of different names in different towns will 
consider themselves related and in time change; or exchange, their 
hanes Thus cach of the seven Natchez clans is today identified with a 
corresponding clan among the Cherokeo altiiough not hall of them bear 
Hletitical names. 

But there ts something besides, Trofessor Kroecher, in order ta 
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make his poimet, relies on purely qualitative data, the presence of clans 
bearing identical names throughout the entire Pueblo area. It is, 
however, vital to the discussion to see in what relative numerical. pro- 
portions: these clans occur. Unfortunately we can not do this for all 
of the Pueblo towns but we can do iy in the case of a few of them, the 
Zufi, the Hopi pudcblos, and Cochiti, On page 149 Professor Kroeber 
has himself given a numerical comparison of the principal clans in these 
towas, the true Agures being altenml just cufiiciently to yield a fair com- 
parison between them. He has nut, however, separated tho two Hopi 
pueblos of the east Mesa, Walpi and Sichumovi, which It ls important 
to keep apart, because, according to Hupi tradition, Sichumovi was a 
Zuni colony. In the subjoined table | have made this alteration and 
t have made only three entries, one for each of the groupe of clans 
supposed ta have came to Hopi from the north, south, and east respec- 
tively. 1 have used the figures upon which Kroeber depends, merely 
increasing them proportionately the better to make a direct comparison. 
I have put all of the Hopi puctilos in one column except Hano as being 
of Tewan extraction and Sichumovi: 


Huge Sighumoevi Hater atehih Cachiti 

Clana from Nerth,......--- 1 = - 20 — 
MON Botha ieeereee B07 a1 $93 340 303 

Se: err Tae 747 1280 1336 
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If there is anything in the traditions under consideration we ought 
to find those clans from the north best represented comparatively in 
Hopi, most poorly represented in Cochiti,, the farthest east of these 
pueblos, and poorly represented in Hano because it was pueblo of 
eastern origin and in Sichumovi because it is supposed to have: come 
from Zuni. And in fact it is best represented among the trie Topi and 
not represented at all in the other pueblos mentioned. [t is true thar 
there are a few of this group at Zofi but 4s between Zuni and Cochiti this 
is what was to have been expected.. Ieis true that we ought also to 
have expected better representation at Hane and Sichumovir a hundred 
fer cent, confirmation is not, however, to be looked for. Again, as 
between the clans from the south and east we ought to expect the repre- 
séntation of southern clans greatest among the Hopi and poorest at 
Cochiti, and—as between the Hopi, Zuni and Cochiti—this is precisely 
the case. Why southern clans appear to tne: represented better-still at 
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Sichumovi and Hano | do not know, but the populations of these two 
towns are so «mall that a slight increase or decrease on ont side would 
result in upsetting the propertions very considerably. 

I do not consider these facts to have disposed of this question by 
any means. If we could have a elan census from every other pueblo 
it ts likely that a very different condition of allairs would be disclosed, 
Yet, admitting the wholy question to be provisional, 1 feel as. much 
jitstified in accepting Hopl tradition as embodying w truc kernel of fact 
as Professor Kroeber in rejecting it because clams are qualitatively 
present throughout the Pueblo area. All of this-shows that we need 
much more information from the remaining pueblos, and more studies 
of the kind here under consideration, 





Joux R. Swanton. 


Zuni Ain and Clot. A. L. Kuorner. (Anthropological Papers of the 

American Museum of Natural History, vol. xvirn, pt. 11, pp. 39-2304, 

3 text figures and og. maps.) New York, 1gr7. 

Dr. Kroeber in his admirable monograph on "Zuni Kin and Clan" 
throws down the gauntlet to the partisany of the theory of the clan 
aa the basis of society, -The challenge at large is no doubt calted for, 
and te Dr. Kroeber’s appreciation of the importance of the blood kin 
compared with the clan and of the subordination of clan to tribe I fake 
no exception; tevertheless | incline to think thar Dr. Kroeber hye mis: 
interpreted or undervalued in theory, even on lis own ecrupulous array 
of data, the position of the clan in Zui. We has carried through this 
theoretical undervaluation along three lines, first by separating to 
rigidly the ceremontal functions in Zui culture from what he calls 
social functions, and limiting clan participation to the furmer: second, 
by overlooking, in comparison with his otherwise careful research, a 
funmber of economic as well as af ceremonial facts which may have con- 
siderable significance in clanship anulysis; third, by leaving out of con- 
‘sideration the more or less conscious attitude of the Zuni themselves 
towards clanship., That a woman should be reprimanded by her hiaband 
for having spoken bitterly of a clansman, reprimanded merely Lecquse 
the tna wes her clansman, an incident once described to me, may be 
potentially as significant a fact as the fact of one national ¢riticizing 
another for abusing a fellow countryman: Given such a sense either 
of nationality or of cianship it can hardly be said that "the clan for the 
nation| is not thought of in ordinary personal relations of man to man, 
or of man to woman" (1 fail to-see how the fact of clan cxogamy does 
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not enter daily into the personal relationships of man to waman), and 
only by taking into account the psychology af the clan senee of solidarity 
could such extraordinary facts.as migration by clam be understood. 
Would Dr. Kroeber say that he observed at Zui no expressions of clan 
solidarity sufficient fo account for any such migration by households 
unrelated by blood as ore reputed to have occurred for example from 
Zuni to the Hopi or from Laguna to Isleta? I realize that it has still 
to be proved that such households were unrelated by blow) or even 
that clanship was a selective principle among the immigrants. 

Zui clans play an important part, aa Dr, Kroeber admits, in Zui 
ceremotialism, but if ceremonialiam is itself, as it undeniably is at Zwiii, 
an essential of both public and private economy, how can it be said that 
clanzhip ie “only an ornamental excrescence upon Zufi society"? To 
say that without the clans the forms of Zuni religion will have to be made 
over in part, “but the iféand work of day to day, the contact of person 
with person, will go on unaltered,” is to the student of Zuni ceremonialiam 
much like saying that however men express thought or feeling, they 
breathe and digest, they are born and they die. 

A more persuasive content would have attached to Dr: Krocber's 
thesis in regard to the clanlessness of daily life had he shown in a number 
of families or even in his one pedigreed family the amount of family 
intercourse and cooperation which occurs, to what extent related house- 
holds work ‘together i agrictilture—in planting, in harvesting and in 
threshing, in sheep-raising anil dipping, what relations cut feather- 
sticks for others, of have attended at childbirth or at death or burial, or 
what relatives have adopted cluldren of given a roof to the discontented 
at home. All of these economic or ceremonial activities he would have 
found performed, | have no doubt, by kin and nor by clan, bur he would 
have had te consider whether, kin lacking, any of them would have been 
Undertaken by clan. The preparation of a corpse and ite burial are 
undertaken by the paternal kin, but supposing paternal kin are lacking. 
would not the paternal clanswomen and men of the deceased render the 
requisite offices rather than his maternal kin or his own childrets? 

And is Dr, Kroeber certain that in planting feather-sticks certain doko 
or gods are not viewed as clan ancestors, or that in the building or repair 
of the shalako houses, in supplying them with wood, and in the field 
work of the sholake hosts, clanspeople of the hosts or impersonators in 
the ceremonial, mere clanspeople, do not help? In the repair of the 
house of the ranking priesthood Stevenson states explicitly (The 2uiti 
Indians, p. 227) that the work was done by the clanspeople of the priests, 
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the workmen appointed by the peboia or sun priest. a member of the 
game ¢lon-os the aforesaid pricats: The names of the appomtees were 
called out by one of the ferentey or council, Clearly here was a case of 
communal labor by clan, ceremonial, f you ike, as well aa economic: 
but iz may well be a ceremonial survival of an early provision of merely 
economic clan labor. 

“Clan and kin-are distinct things, one rather lightly superimposed 
upon the other, concludes Dr. Kroeber. We would run less risk of 
the very schematization Dr, Kroeber criticizes elsewhere, it seems to 
me, were we to figure the reiation between kin and clan as a circle 
with the kin at the center and the clan at the circumference, letting 
the radii répresent the functions, ceremonial or “social.” When 
these functlons can be performed by o few persona the kin, aa ling 
as kin wre available, are called upon, but when the kin ure unavail- 
able or when the services of a comparatively large number are desired 
clangpeople or the clan at a whole are called upon. Take the clan 
relation towards the koyemehi: The final day of the shalake cerenwonial 
the head of each fowmeht has ta be washed and his hack loaded with 
presents. Members of hia father's clan nearest to him in blond pertorm 
these functions. But all his father’s clansmen have. cur feather-sticks 
for him and male and female representatives from the households of his 
father’s clan march into the placa bringing him gits ef meal or bread, 
of melons, of mutton and store-bought goods. Mere iv one occasion at 
least, De. Krether to the enntrary, where the clan does-act as a whole, 

To onauré the clan gilts to the boyemshi mesagyngera have gone 
from house to fiowse, These meseengers belong to the household of the 
heyemobs's father’s sister, his Auto par-excellence, | think, | any not sure, 
The alternative i¢ that the messengers belong to a household having 
particular clan authority or leadership. Dr, Kroeber would: summarily 
dismiss this alternative with the statenmnt that there are op clan heads, 
I have heard too many references to the selection of ceremonial imper- 
sonators hy clan heads to be savisied with Dr. Kroeber’s conclusion in 
general on this poine without further investigation, Llnadeed the whole 
subject of the selection of persons for ceremonial riles belonging to ar 
associated witli clans needs the must careful study, Take the present 
confusion of our Knowledge about the impersonation of powtiauw, oko 
enn nidn, the gods their director, Stevenson atates that Poulin iw 
chisen by the Corn clan and the children of the Corn clan (persons 
whose futhers are Corn clansmen) assembled in the house of the head 
ofthe clan, Or, Kroeber states that pawlisa must be a Dogwood clans- 
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man and selection by the clan as a bedy he disputes as unparalleled in 
Zui practice. According to my informants pasiina titwonma (pantiwa 
of the wincer solstice ceremonial) must be a Dogwood although the two 
men of whom one or the other now habitually impersonates panting 
were sons of a Turkey clansaman ‘who in his day imperronated pantie 
and who handed fhe position down Jo his tons, This Turkey clansman 
was, however, child of the Dogwood. Unfortunately ory notes leavn-a 
doubt as to whether the present impersonators are Dogwood, I they 
care their fathers mitst have taken the rather unusial step of marrying 
into his father’s dan, In spite of these facts my informants stated that 
the impersonator of prutiwa would be selecord by the pichiéwe amosi, 
the directors or heads at the Dogwood people—But paniiem dimen 
isnot the only. impersonacion of pauffwa, there is poutruu molowia (the 
impersonation in the mefewa ceremony at the close of shalake). The 
impersonator of pawiitia mulawia is or should be a Tobacco clansman 
selected by the heads of the Tansy-mustacd clan, by the-same “heads,” 
I surmise, who choos the girls who rut id the mdlenie—Rather com- 
plicated! 

Another point in regard te clin heads, le it not possible that the 
clan cttowe or fetiches listed by Dr, Kroeber convey 4 certain distinction 
or headship to the families in charge of them if merely in. arcordance 
with the conceptual schematization Dr, Kroeber points aut so well as 
characteristic of the Zufi? ‘The:argument that the possession of ellewe 
by the clans, however, is evidence “thar the Zudi clan is much more a 
nurt of a ritualistic scheme than a body of kindred” is to my mind not 
valid, for may nol the effome be merely a pattern which je associated 
with group formation, with the formation of any group?  Tnetdentally 
I would suggest that the efome Is property, quite as much property 
as the “good will of an American business or the saint's image itt a 
Catholic church (1 surmise that the Zuni think of their samtm as an 
etome. As for the canes of the fewientes | Venture to say that they too 
are approximations of ¢itowe), and in se far as the lane are po nicer ssa 
of eitowe it can hardly be said that there & nothing “that can be eon- 
sidered clan property.” 

Tt ia from lack of dara that fir, Kroeber disregards the posible 
significance of the clan eon, Hie disregard of the question of leader- 
hip among the clans is more wilful, In view of the fact that the ranking 
prieats of Zufi must belong to the Dogwood cian (Hkewise a3 | have sard, 
the personator of the ranking figure amotg the goko or kochrna), it 15 
difficult not to recognize a degree of clan supreniacy and not merely 
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clan equivalence ut present in Zufi or in view of the clan autocracy at 
Acoma, for example. not to speculate as too still greater degree of clan 
prepeinderance at Zufi in the past, Take the matter of communal 
servive for the ranking priesthood. In Aconta four sacred rabbit hunts 
are held yearly and the-game given to the paramount priest; his land 
is aleo planted for him by the people and itis he or his “uncles” or 
“brothers who assign farm lands t the people, Nowadays in Zuni 
only one sacred rabhit hunt is held every four years ithe game goes: to 
the ranking priesthood) and there is neither planting of priest-owned 
fields by the people nor tend allotment by the priests, but may not the 
priestly prerogatives and the priestly contral have once teen larger— 
belore Spanish interference? At least the question needs investigation," 
Most painstaking and accurate ore Dr, Kroeber's-data in kinship 
terminology but here again because of hie clan prejudice his comment. 
or inference is sometimes open-to question. Is not the Zufi indifferent 
to fine discriminations of consanguinity and uninsistent upon cunning 
relationuhip back very far not because he is merely linguistically contra- 
dictory or merely uninterested jn. genealogy but because of his clan 
consciousness? [t is-just as you might anawer when asked of one John 
Smith, a seventh or eleventh cousin, “Oh | don’t iknow exactly how he 
de related, but he ig one of that Smith family.” Given the closed circle 
of clanship, fine distinctions are not urgent, only gross distinctions, such 
samy own mithor, my own father, my blood relatives, are in order. 
Towards the evidence kinghip terminology may have for relatian« 
ships not found today at Zufi it seems tome that Or, Kroeber is some- 
what impatient, “The similarity of terme fora woman's brother's. son 
and for son-in-law, is, a» Dr. Kroeber says, a @triking argument for 
cross-cousin marriage nor is Dr, Krocber’s preferred explanation in- 
compatible, as far as | can see, with the argument. Cross-cousin 
marriage certainly does not exist today in Zufij nor does marriage with 
a deceased brother's wife am yet lL would nor close the case for cross: 
COUSIN Matringe In the past or, if the Zufi call a father's brother's wife 
instha, stepmother (that so careful an observer aa Dr. Kroeber did. not 
get this application of the stepmother term (inthe would make me doubt 
‘julgmg trom a recent land dmpute, aecerdotal jad control would mot seem 
fortigh even today to the @uhl pont of view, Kwanten, on ox-govermor, holds as 
‘Spanish deed ty toni te whleh in p16, if fot before, he was setting up a cluim. The 
femienes iclueed t) ouneier the claim. the leutemunt-gornrmor throwing down bie 
cune in the plaza in the course of the quarrel. Aiea result of this controversy aa well 


acl ether matters In diapute—the frefenter were changed by the sanking priests 
anid Kwantar's party, oe we would gay, peergrized, 
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the accuracy of my informants except that Dr. Kroober himeelf found 
sone puzzling applications of the term), for the levitate merely because 
the 4ufi themselves repudiate and scorn the idea of the practices. The 
fufii ore not only thorough believers, as Dr. Kroeber has pointed out, 
that whatever is, is right, but that whatever is not. is wrang.. Insuspend- 
Ling conclusions on early iarriage customs, | might even wonder what 
Zufi women mean when they refer to shafodo night as a time "for 
stealing a word with our other hushands" were [ not afraid of being 
derided by Dr. Kroeber as one fascinated by the theary of promiscuity. 

Nevertheless | have courage enough to hold that “the marked 
tendency towards descent from father to son in the priesthood” te of 
interest—both péychologically and historically. Dr. Krocher augyeats 
an interdsting psychological basis for the dlan, namely that a worn 
is felt.to be o very different thing from aman in relationship. Would he 
not be willing to entertain the hypothesis that paternal descent beromes 
a principle in ceremonialism because a man is felt to be a very different 
thing fram a weman in religion? From. the historical standpoint, that 
patrilinear kinship tends to be associated with Zui ceremonialism 
may not be an umimpertant fact at all. Suppose, for example, that it 
becomes established that part of the complexity of Zuni coremonialism 
is due to the incorporation of Catholte rituals. would not the presence 
of the principle of paternal descent in a ceremonial be at least one clue 
os to whether in other particulars Spanish acculttiration was to be 
Jookend for? 

Aga parting ehot-on the interpretation of Zufil clanship Irt me ask 
Dr Keoeber why if it is true that to the native mind the clan jis "essen- 
tially a schematic sulslivision, and perhaps.a more or less artificial one, 
of the community as a whole," why if it is true that the clan is “a cere- 
monial rather thane socially functioning body" (a misleading distinction 
us | have said before}, then why are the Zufil co conspicuously ready to 
talk, as Dr. Kroeber truly remarks, about theirclas affiliations, reticent 
na they are about all ceremonial matters (notice that about blood kinship 
they ore not reticent either) and why, seeing that a ZuAi will change 
from. fraternity to Iraternity and even from biteiinme to btivilsine, ond 
that he may drop out of his priesthood, why does he never change 
from one clan into another or ever dream of dropping out of the clan 
he was born inte? A Zufi may be taken at any time of life into a 
household other than that he was born to, adopting the kinship terms 
and attitudes proper to his statue in the adoptive household, and a 
Zufi may go to live in another tile. How deeply he may feel the effects 
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Of cither the tribal or the household transplantation we do not know, 
but one thing we do know, neither tobal nor household adoption has 
any ¢flece upon clanship. How does clanship alike in native theory 
and practice come ‘to be the most fixe character of the whole social 
orgatiivation? 
Etsic CLews Parsoxs 
ASIA 


The Foote Collection of Indiaw Prehistoric and Irotohistoric Antiquities. 
Madras Government Maseuwm, Catalogue raizonné, Rosert Bryce 
Foorr. Government Press: Madras, 1914. 262 pp. 

The author of this catalogue, Mr, Foote, who died in 1912 at the 
age of seventy-cight, was a geologist, who jomed the Geological Survey 
of Tndia in 1858 and retired we senior superintendent of the service 
thirty-three years later. The greater part of his service was spent in 
southern Inelia. where he accumplished much in researches of the genology 
and palacontelogy of the country. In 1863 he succeeded in discovering 
palacolithic implements near Madras, and thus became the pioneer of 
prehistoric archaeology’ in. that region and subsequently a recognized 
authority. His extensive and prolangel journeyings in eouthern India 
enaliled him to accumulate an extensive collection of objects found 
chiefly in the Mladras Presidency and the neighboring states of Mysore 
and Hyderabad, also in Baroda and other parts of northern India, 
The enpre collection was purchased by the Madras government in 1904, 
and a special room was built tor ite reception in the Art and Ethnological 
Section of the Madras Miiseum. The author did not live to see his 
cataligue out, but had revised most of the proifs, The work, as atated 
in the preface, has been brought out ia two volumes, the second to con- 
tain motes on the ages and distribution of thy antiquities, plates, map, 
and index, This second yelume lias not been sent to me for review or 
is not yet out, “The present first volume (not thus designated on the 
title-page) contains only a descriptive list af the objects in the collection, 
arranged according to the districts and localities in which they were 
found. Altogether 4135 specimens are listed, in addition 68 from 
Ceylon, 205 beads, and 128 bangles and glass frits, these groups being 
number) separately, The deseriptions are the briefest possible, only 
iorm, material, color, and locality being noted. With the exceptiin of a 
few coses, fo Information given regarding the circumstances of the 
ftids, which would be of especial importance with reference to the glass 
objects, as the time for the introduction of glass into India has not yet 
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been determined. Measurements are not added. We hope to come 
back to this;work when the second volume is-available. 
B. LAUFER 


Catalogue of the Prehistoric sAntiquities from Adichanallir and Perumbdir. 
Medres Goversoent Musewm. ALEXANDER Kia, Muadraa,. 1915. 
so pp. 13 plates in hall-tone. 

This catalogue offers a description of the important finds made in 
the burial ground at Adichanallttr (the southernmose districe af the 
Madras Presidency), covering an area of one hundred and fourteen 
acres and the most extensive yet discovered in southern India. The 
excavations were conducted by the author of the catalogue at intervals 
from Toy to 1905, These graves are characterized by funeral urns 
deposited in pits, which were excavated in the satid rock or in the gravelly 
soil, On the whole, they ore sitiilar to these found in other gravee of 
southern [nidia. The pottery ts iinglaxed, but exhlbita a red atid black 
polish, and almost Incks decoration, O! greater interest are the objects 
of metal; chiefly iron, bronze, and gold. The only gold objects are oval 
diadems af a thin, flimsy yold leaf, supposed to have bean tied around 
the forehead of people of rank and to be substitutes of a more substantial 
piece of jewelry, as worn in life. Of iron, many implements antl weapons 
like swords, daggers; tridents, hatchets, spearbeads, and arrowhonds, 
were found, always placed point downward, asi they had been throst 
into the surrounding earth by the attendant mourners: No implements. 
or weapons are made of bronze, all-articies of this alloy being vessels of 
various shapes, personal ornaments. such a= ritige, bangles: and bracelets, 
or Ornaments attached to the bases and overs of vases, euch as butlalo 
with curved horns: [roan, then, served for the implements of evervday 
life; bronze was the material for artistic expression, The domestic 
animals represented in brome in full figures are buffalo, dog, cheep, and 
rooster: the wild animale are tiger, antelope, and elephant ‘The 
animale. are tenally armnged in circular rows on a complicarel metal 
framework, Although of orade workmanship, they can he readily 
identified. A dog is represented with a great deal of realiam aod motion, 
The cow and other animats distinctive of lndo-Aryan culture are absent. 
The bronze alloy consists of copper 75: per cent., 123 per cent,, lead o,2 
percdnt., fron og percent. The bronaes, it is said, exhibit a high degree 
of technical skill and manimilation of the metal, On several of the 
bropges are truces of textiles, preserved by contact with the oxidized 
metal. Many of the veseels contained rice and millet seeds. In a 
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number of urns there were fragments of mica in pieces about an inch 
in length, | 

The s#eond and smaller cullection included in this catalogue bears on 
prehistoric remains from the neighborhood of Perumbair, about fifty 
miles south of Madras, excavated by Mr. Rea from toog-to 1908. Here 
the ancient burial sites-are indicated on the surlace by circles of rough 
stone bowlders; and in the cearer of each ciecle,at-a depth of from two 
to seven feet, was found ¢ither:a pyriform urt or an earthenware cist, 
covered with a dome-shaped lid, and posed on thrae rows of short legs, 
In and near the graves were fou pottery, stone Implements lor grinding, 
a few iron objects, and some chank-shel| ornaments, 

The objects Illustrated on the thirteew plates are reproduced on too 
emall a seale (on one plate a4 many as forty-one pieces of pottery are 
arranged), and do not allow the study of details. Measurements are 
given in. inches. 

B. Lacres 


The Mythology of All Races, Vol. Viz Indian. A,B. Kerm, Jranian. 

A, J. Casnoy. Marshall Jones Co.: Boston, 1917. Pp. 1x, 404, 

5 figs, 44 pls, Prite £6.00. 

Keith and Carnoy are to be heartily congratulated on these first 
attempty at a historical and evathetic treatment of Indian and Iranian 
mythology. Carnov's account ia the first of its kind, For Indian 
mythilugy there are a few adequate works on special subjects auch as 
Macdonell's- Vedie Afythology, Hopkins’ Epic Mythology, Griinwedel’s 
Mythologie des Buddhismens in Thidet wird der Mongoiei and Buddhistische 
Kunst in Indien (translated by Burgess); but there is.no general historical 
treatnient. Both accounts adequately fulflt their purpose as popular 
summaries; both will also be of value to specialists: Keith's judgmient 
e-sober and cuutious; Carnoy is more speculative and venturesime in 
the projection at facts into theories. 

Reith devotestwo chapters to the Rig-Veda, one to the Arahmanas, 
two to the Epic. one to the Puranas, one to Buddhism, one to Jainism, 
and one to Modern Hinduism, Carnoy divides his material inta the 
ireatment of the ware of gods ~nd demens, of myths of creation, of the 
primeval Neroes, of legends of Vira, of traditions of the kings and 
Zofuuster, of the hfe to came. 

Keith keeps strictly to the main line of mythology and offers litte. 
on the development of myth to legend, folklore, and traditional history. 
Curnoy devotes much space to the latter development in the Persian 
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epic. In India the mythological material is eo wast, the historical 
background so obscure, and so little of the preliminary work of analysis 
and classification has heen dene that no well-rounded treatment of the 
subject asa whole ts possible at present, Much of the material of the 
so-called Indiati mythology is- Dravidian rather than Aryan, but it is 
impessitie ot present to distinguish Arvan from Dravidian with anv 
certainty. 

The moet eatisfactory chapters-of Keith are those on the Rig-Veela, 
the Brahmanas, and the Epic. Here he is completely master of his 
material, The mythology of the Puranas, of Modern Hinduism, and 
of Jainism is sketched cursorily in only the broadest anid most general 
outlines. The chapter on Buddhism is the least satisfactory of all. 
Here Reith's touch is not-s0 firm:and sure as in the earlier chapters, 
Keith argues:(p. 165) that “we tave no assurance that a-single Buddhiat 
text which has come down to us ts even as early as two hundred years 
alter Gotama had departed.” So much may be granted, but if this 
asstimption is made it is not fair to claim that we have “the authority 
of the Buddha himself for his abode In the Tusita heaven and his descent 
from. it’ (p. rag) or to speak. of "the Buddha's belle! in his own super- 
human mature" (p, 193) and “the natural explanation that the Buddha, 
like his followers, regarded himgelf as really divine’ (p. 195). In India 
myths and legends develop with amazing rapidity, and two hundred 
years are not to be dismissed lightly, [Ef no text can be assigned with 
certainty to the period within two hundred years alter Buddha's death 
there ig:no certainty that the important mythological matters aecribed 
in the Pali texts to Buddha himeelf can be earlier than two hundred 
years after hia death. This-is admitted by Keith himself on p. 188: 
“for we have not, and never can expect to have, any conclusive proof as 
to the actual views and teachings of Gotama.” The contention on 
p. 189 that "it waa clearly more easy for a preacher of faith in o personal 
god to become regarded as himself a god than to defy a man who ex 
ky pothest was no god and had no real belief in the gules” may be true of 
the Angls-Saxon mind, but iv, T think, utterly fallacious in the case of the 
Hindu mind. In the dispute between those who approach Buddhisin 
from. the point of view of the Hinayina and the Mahdyins texts reepec- 
tively one thing js certain, that the Pali texts represent the ideas of only 
one Buddhist sect. Diflerent groups-of monks interpreted the- enig- 
tiatical teachings of the Buddba according tw their own thoughts and 
feelings. The Pali canon does not give us the unified tradition of 
Buddhism before the early split into sects, although it preserves much 
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that is at variance with the professed doctrines of the Cinghulese echool. 
Much that ie put into the mouth of the Buddha may be due to speculative 
accretion generations after his death. The “thot [ have heard "is no 
mors proof of originality: than is the corresponding formula of the Ma- 
hivina texts. Further, many elements in the life ol the Buddha himself 
(if any of the traditions concerning his life and deeds go back to real 
memories of his followers) show that he himeeti lived o fife of ministry 
nearer in many ways to the Bodhisattva ideal of the Mahiyana than to 
the Arhar ideal of the Hinayina, 

Both Keith and Carnoy (pp. 3. 25) a0, 264) refer to the nomes 
A-rul-na-ad-3i-11 (or Usruew-na-a-Shell, In-dar (or Im-da-ra), Mi-it-ras 
o8-ti-jl, and Na-ia-at-ti-ia-~an-na found in the Hittite records at Boghaz- 
kdl as Indo-Iranian. The reviewer has tried tu show in a recent article 
in The American Journal of Semitic. Lenpuage: and Literatures, 1977, 
pp. 261-82, that the matters involved ure, as yet, purely linguistic ones 
on which no histutical conclusions should be based, 

Weith arguce here (pp. 125 f.), a3 in previous articles, that Krishna 
was originally a vegetation-god, become anthropomorphic, He is over 
skeptical of the possibility of men becoming gods in India, The classical 
prejudice against Euliemertsm is not valid for India. Tn the case of 
Krishna it is much easier to explain the mythology dso later aceretion 
(as it the cases of Buddha and Mahavira) than as fundamental. ‘The 
reviewer can Interpret the Krishnu of the epie only as a man deified. 
Whore among the vague anthropomorphic figures of Indian mythology 
js there one which has become so concretely human os the Krishna af 
the epic? The Krishna (son of Devaki) af the Chandogya Upaniahad 
3. 17, @ cannot be ghtly dismissed as not identical with Krishna (son 
of Devaki) of the epic just becaee the identification invalidates a theory 
that Krishna must be a sun-god or a -vegetation-god, The passage al 
Pataajali (p. ra6 aml Zeitschrift der deutschen’ morgentandischen Gesell- 
schajt 64, p. $36) ts far poo late to prove thor the mythological clemonts 
were original, Keith argues (Journal of Royal Asiatic Society tors, 
) 547) that a mere man is not sufficient to explain the mythological 
elements of the Krishna story. It may be anawered that & mere god 
is not enough to expluin the comerete hitman figure of the epie Krighna. 
On p. f26 Keith docs not express delinitely his attitude toward Garbe's 
very doubtful Klentheation (Fudiey nad day € ristentim, pp, 215 fi. 
and Archiv fur Religionrudiienschaft, 1903, p. 437) of Buddliist Rom- 
mine? (Lumbini) with Rokmini, the name of Krishna's wile, There is 
no cimvincing proof that Krishna worship had penetrated eo far east- 
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ward by the sixth century 4.¢. For philological difficulties in the way 
of the identification see Charpentier (Jadiam -lafiguary, 1914, p. 15). 

Keith (p: 177) is-inclined-ta follow Garbe's theory that the Cvetad- 
vipa story fa to be explained on the basis of Hindu contact with Nestorian 
communities in the vicinity of the Balkash Sea. Garbe (in Indien und 
dus Christentum) hos summed up the weighty evidence against Weber's 
theory thar the stery is to be expluined as referring to Christian com- 
munities at Alexanilria; Pelliot (T’sung Pav 1914, pp. 623-44. Cf 
Laufer in American Anthropalayitt, 1916, pp. 372-3) has made available 
material which utterly invalidates Garle's theory, at least a0 far as 
present evidence goes. There remains only the eanelusion that the 
story is mythical (see Charpentier, Journal sl siatique, 1910, I, p. 605). 
tt is most unlikely that any early Christian commonity could have 
serveil ag the basis of such a description, The story may belong to 
the same develupmient as that which resulted in the Buddhist deserip- 
tiotta of Sukhavad. If is more probatile that the word detpa of Cvetad- 
vipa is to be connected with the mythical drgpay of Hindu ‘cosmology 
than with any actual island. 

In cotnection with the story of the Bhayisya Puriiya (p. 184) con 
cerning the “ Magas" Keith might have referred to the important collec- 
tion of material made by Spooner ("The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History" in Journal of Royal Asiatw Society, 1913, pp. 63 H., 405. fF). 
Spooner's theories are far more pretentious and wide-reaching than the 
facts warrant, bur the article should stimulate a closer consideration of 
the possibilities of earty intercourse between Persia and India, Jack- 
son’s “Notes on Allusiins to Aticient Todi tn Pahlavi Literature and 
Finlausi's Shah Namah" (in Festscirit! Windisch, p. 209) seems to have 
escaped notice in the bibliographies of both Keith and Carnoy. 

It is by no means certain that the starting point for the personifics- 
tiow of Vae was the thunder (p. 53). That ie one of Yaska"s guesses 
not fully corroborated by the evidence of the Rig-Veda itself. Ve is 
probably the personification of the voice (spoken word or hymn) which, 
as the sacrifice assumed a cosmic aspect became cosmic too, 

The bibliography, though well chosen, is, of course, far frotn com- 
plete. I would add at least such titles as Dowson, A Classical DicNonary 
of Hindu Mythology and Garrett, A Classical Dictionary of India— 
helpful; if mot waeful for scholarly purposes; 0. E. Martin, The Gods of 
India (Dent, Londen, to14)—an uneritical. bur very uselul popular 
account; Vans Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of 
Ancient Hindu Mythology—old, but giving many translations from the 
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Purdyas not to be found elsewhere; Coomaraswamy, Baddha and the 
Gospel of Buddha; H.R. Sasari, South Indian Images of Gods and God- 
desses; H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des 
Budldhismrties—a_ work of fundamental importance for the social and 
intellectual background; G. Oppert, Die Goitheiten der Inder in aettschrift 
fiir Ethnologic, 1907, pp..296, 501,717: Lists are given of all the articles 
in the first eight volumes of Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
&thics, bearing on tadian and lranian mythology, 

Keith maintains a wise reserve on the question of the early relations 
between Buddhisin and Christianity, Sih judyee Ma est. 

The Simurgh story aa related by Carnoy (p, 289) has striking 
parallels with the story of Garuda in Mahabharata t, 2g, 30. 

Carnoy's description of Naragatmies as the eacrificial fire in India 
(p. 284) and references to pages 44-45 is not borne out by the statement 
of Keith, who refers to Naragamsa as “the personification of the praise 
af then, of possibly the flame of the southern of the three fires, which 
is particularly connected with the fathers."' Narligamsa is a yery 
uncertain figure: There are-several different theories concerning hin. 

Carmoy has done a great service in calling attention tr rent y’ Cunows 
coincidences betweeri Traian myths on the one hand ane Indian and 
Babylonian myths on the other. No definite conclusions can be drawn, 
as yet, from what may be mere coincidences, but as the hivtorical evidence 
becomes fuller such collections of parallels will be-valuable, He deserves 
high praise for the success of this first effort to treat Iranian mythology 
historically and to bring Avestan mythology into connection with the 
legends of the later Porsian epic. 

. Wattex Evuiexe Clark 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Moccasins 


IN the April-June number of the American Anthrapotogist (vol. 19, 
pp. 297-307), Dr. B. Laufer has made some friendly and critical remarks 
on my paper Afoccastons and ther Relation fo Arcitc Footwear. | am 
grateful to Dr. Laufer for the interest he has taken In my work: 1 find 
it netessary. however, to minke a-reply to his criticism. 

Dr. Lauter regrets that [de not grasp the origin. and culture-historical 
position of other types of {octwear than moccasins, He is not quite 
right in this statement. Among the best results yielded by my study of 
clothing | .reckan the analysis of the Eskimo boot (Arktiske Shinddragter, 
pp. tye tog, recapitulated in Moccasins, etc, pp, 2ot f.) and the tracing 
of its evolution from a sandal anda stocking. 1 have been able also to 
prove the existence of “sandal-boots™ in different parts of northern Asia 
and in Pamir, and my material has led me posuggese that “sandal-boots"’ 
have a wide distribution in Central Asia (Ardtiske Shindrapgter, pp. 
to4-96, Afoccasins, efe.. f. 234 note and p. 236). T have not, however, 
made Cetitral Asiatic footwear the special subject of uny publication. In 
my moccasin paper | have only touched the question of Central Asiatic 
footwear briefly, just to give some reasons for my view, that true moced- 
sit-forme were not characteristic of, perhaps never [ound in the clothing 
ef Central Asiatic nations. { found it unnecessary to enter further upon 
the study of Central Asiatic footwear in my mocenasin paper. It is 
gratifying to me that Dr, Lauter supports oy view regarding the absence 
of connection between the mocecasin-group and the foorwear of Central 
Asin; he even states that the latter has “positively nothing to do with 
the moccasin.” So much the better for my theory about an original 
connection between the moccasin and the snowaslice. 

[ think Dr. Laufer is right when he assumes that the ciding-horse 
has a share tn the evolution of the riding-boot; | do wot wee, however, 
that this-theory affords any full evelutionary history of the “riding- 
boot —it says nothing at all about the prototype of the " riding-lHot.” 
[t even remains to he seen, whether all riding-toots have sprung from 
one prototype—this can only be proven by means of a thorough analysis 
af all riding-buota extant. [ must confess, though, that | am rather 
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surprised at Wr, Laufer’s disapproval of my “transformed moccasins” 
in the Amur country and Siberia, My “transformed moccasins” are 
not lhvpotheticeal—they are in existence; ao full series of “moccasin- 
bots,” Ulustrating the transformation of the moccasin into a boot, is: 
given by me (cf. fig. 24, 59 und 7I-84 in Moccasins). The question re- 
mains, of course, sow large a share the moccasin has had in the evolution of 
the footwear of northern Asia, When the transformed moccasin at fnat 
loses all its moccasin-trails, we lose track of it. 1 have never asserted 
that aif boots of northern Asia were moecasin-boote—on the contrary, 
1 have proven that there are boot-forme in northern Asia which have 
nothing to do with the moccasin, but are evolved directly from the 
gandal and the stocking. 

Dr. Laufer regrets that [ have not cited the Publications of the 
Jesup North Pacific: Expedition, Leopold v. Schrenck’s work on. the 
Amur peoples, nor the Russian literature. The reason for this ts quite 
simple, 1 did use the well-known publications of the Jesup expedition 
and of v. Schrenck in my book on arctic clothing, and also the Russian 
fiterature, as far os it was available, was used and cited by me in that 
work. T have not, however, found anything in these very valuable 
publications that was of any use to me in my moccasin paper, therefore 
I did not cite them there, Of course, they contain descriptions and 
ilustrations of footwear, bur no information about moccasins or “trans 
formed moccasins’ which was-not to be had in fuller and better detail 
by studying the collections in miseums. | have nov found it expedient 
to cite unnecessarily all the authors that have described moccasin- 
forms; only when | hove learned something from them on this particular 
subject, have I metitioned their publications: Nor have T cited the 
immense numler of more or les# superficial and occasional descriptions 
of American moccasins, which fT have come across in my search of 
information. 

On the last two pages of my moccasin paper, | have ventured to set 
forth a very far-reaching hypothesis which—it may be justly seid—is 
as much sut of proportion:to the study of moccasins as a church-ateeple 
tow hur | was much in doubt whether | should nor abstain from soch 
short and extremely insufficient mentioning of my “inland and coastal 
culture’ theory: it was beyond my power. however, to suppress alto- 
gether my “working hypotheis,” the underlying idea which has made 
even boots and old pelts interesting to me, Dy tracing my hypothesis 
in such short outline, | have, however, invited misunilerstanding. My 


theory ie not, as Dr, Lanfer thinks, based) upon the geographical dis- 
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tribution of one single ethnographical phenomenon—it is supported not 
only by the data of clothing and of skin-dressing, but also (as suggested 
on p, 249 of my moccasin paper) by the distribution of different types of 
habitation, means of transportation, modes of hunting, reindcer-nomad- 
ism, ete, In fact, the theory rests upon the geographical distribution 
af the types of material culture in the northern regions, and would 
require for its elucidation a fulland detailed analysis of all the different 
idles of the material culture of northern tribes, The preparation of 
such a full presentment of my theory demands, however, more work 
than can be done in a short while. 

When T find the “inland. culture” fullest developed and least mixed 
with “coastal culture’ among the Tu ngusians of Stheria, | do not intend 
to say that the Tungusians were the first originators of the “intand 
culture," Nor do | hold the opinion that the oldest “inland culture™ 
wes identical with the Tungusian culture of the present day. The 
Tungusian area contains the highest development of the “inland culture,” 
whose older aspects are represented outside of this atea: for this regson 
1 hold the opinion that the geographic area, now Inhabited by the 
Tungusians, has been from the outset of great im pertance for the develop- 
ment of “inland culture.” A chief eayse of this probably Wits ath 
influence of cultural stimulants from the south On the whole, it is not 
among the Tungusians that we must look for the oldest traits of the 
“inland culture”—the evolution of “inland culture" has been most 
rapid there and has effaced the old traits, For this very reason, however, 
[ Gnd it probable that the area, mow inhabited by Tungustans, contained 
the fountain-head of the “inland culture,” perhaps long before the 
Tungusians entered Siberia, 

[do not at al) presume “that the ethnical conditions of northern 
Asia were the same anciently as at present.” Such an assumption would 
involve on my part-a gross and unpardonable ignorance of ethnological 
literature. J find it, however, extremely wseful to study the geographic 





‘ Ae omrentioned om p. 240 of Moccasins, efe;, T find in reinileer-qomaitiam enrtalt 
tlemnnte due to iifluenee froin more sithern forme of nomutliem, Thee southern 
cletictia are nowhert an apparent aa gong the Tuhgustan mindeernomads. The 
Oued the peldeer for riding certainly tepeesentea loon trom the nomudionm of Central 
Aga and probably je younger than the use of the reindeer asa draught-auimal: thy 
types of hormess weed in driving with reindeer are variations of the sane funcamental 
type everywhere from the Lapp to the Chuckehee (eile “ prarbaric™ reeling. t have 
adopted from the Mablications of the Jesup Expedition). and there la o wety olptiificugt 
ditmilarity between thle type and the forme. of dog-harness vecd by the Gilyak and hy 
the old Kamchadel. “The mothode entiploved ii heriling the rmelodecr, however, contain 
soine ¢hemente. which have thelr root in che reineteer-hijene, 
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distribution of ethnographical phenomena, not only on the American 
continent, but on the Asiatic as well. Historic sources should, of course, 
be consulted whenever possibile; they are. however, never sufficient 
when we want to reconstruct the culture af bygone ages—not in Europe, 
still less in northern Asia. As to moccaslhs and snowshoes, a theory 
about their origin and spread must always be founded upon a atucy ol 
the actual forms and their geographical distribution: this ia what J have 
tried to do. T have not attempted to “reconstruct a history” of the 
peoples of northerm Asia. 

I am quite aware that my assumption of @ Siberian origin of the 
Lappish footwear is somewhat strengthened by the fact that-a consider- 
able part of the Lapp culture is closely related not only to thar of the 
Samoyed, but-also to that of several other Siberian tribes, It is hardly 
possible to-study the cultures of northern Europe and Asta for vears 
without recognizing this fact. Tt would, however, have been ridiculously 
out of place, if 1] hod drawn the question of the origin and history of the 
entire Lapp culture into the discussion of moccasin-forms—this question 
is a0 intricate and many-side:!l, that it would require very considerable 
apace. | 

Gunmeso Harr 

Dr. Lauer hae called attention i some inconaistence: and :mielicities in the 
apelling ot the proper names in Dr. Hatt’s paper. The editor m@ solely reaponsibie 
for these, for when a choice of ppeliing da permelteed the editer makes the cholee that 
there tay be a certald amount of uniformity and conlitency tunning througli Lhe 
various volumes The retention of F.C, M1. to refer to the institution now rechristened 
Pieid Mipssam of Natural Hietoty ie aheo the iautt of the editor, who tesitatedl to make 
the change when acme ol the perp nitaeruus oceutretices a the albreviution in the 
tanusctip¢e were almost aur bo be overlooked—Ed. 


Tre Two Beuers:in Persona IMMORTALITY 


THe screntiic writer on religious subjects ts often discussed by in- 
competent or prejudiced persona. When, as in the case of the review of 
my book! by Professor Oghurn in the last issue of this: journal, the 
reviewer is both competent and dispassionate the writer may well think 
himself fortunate, 

Professor Ogburn wishes that | hol published more fully the tables 
upon which my statistical conclusions are haswl. It was my desire to 
doe so, hut after bearing the expense of the investigation itself, | shrank 

VThe Belief ia God. std he Toomartulit A Dayehologizal, Axthrapologital, (aud 
wiaidical Sindy, Sherman, French and Co.: Boston, ign, Up. xvi + ggo 
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from increasing the printer's bill by the publication of tables that after 
all were not necessary. 

[ cannot quite accept the criticim referring to Part I (the Two Con- 
ceptions of Immortality, their Origins, ete). Professor Ogburn accepts 
in general the distinctton | established between the primary anil the 
modern conceptions of immortality, but it seems to him that | “neglect 
the importance of desire among primitive peoples,” and that | magnify 
the difference between the primary idea and those of the moderns."' 
Stripped of all non-essentialy, whut | set forth was that certain facts to 
which the savage ascribes external validity, such as visions in sleep, fever, 
etc., convince him of survival after death: and that a belief arising in 
that way, ¢ ©, based on what is considered by the savage as-actual 
perception is, in principle, independence of desire. That belief | have 
called “primary,’ Whether the savage likes it or not: ghosts are there: 
he sees, hears, and even touches them. The belief is imposed mpom him 
just as that in the existence of the natural objects with which he is 
surrounded. Such a belief has nu morn! significance in the sense of 
reward or punizhment for conduct an earth. | 

Quite different in origin, nature, and function is the modern belief. 
It originated not in the class of facts which produced the primary belief, 
butin desire for the realization of ideals of happiness and self-realization, 
A-conception of immortality arising in this manner could not fail to 
possess the characteristics desired by man-and, thus, to become a-source 
of encouragement and inspiration, 

Now, it is a matter of record that in many tribes the conception 
of ciintinuation alter death bears little or no trace of having been elab- 
orated inte o paradise under the influence of desires imperfectly gratified 
in thia life, These tribes hold the primary belief in its pure form. 
Tts characteristics are adequately accounted for when the origin | have 
ascribed tothe primary belief isudmitted. | have not failed to recognize, 
however, that in other tribes the conception of immortality bears marks 
of greater complexity than that belonging to the primary belief: it as- 
sumes the aspect of a paradise. In the first chapter of my book, under 
the subtitle “The Primary Paradise” (pp. 15-23), | described, brietly it is 
truc but quite definitely, the presence among savages of desires acting 
upon the wea of continuation alter death. Here we find operating 
the two classes of factors: pércoptiial experiences and desires, | 

But when one passes from these tribes to the higher social level 
eceupied by the peoples bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
sea, those from which Europe dérived ita civilization, ane finds at the 
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beginning of the historical period a concéption of continuation after 
death altogether [ree [rom the influence of desire. Survival was accepted 
by those peoples as an unavoidable fact, undesirable, and often to be 
dreaded. Perhapa my reviewer has not sufficiently considered the 
demonstration made in chapter it, that among the peaples I have 
designated the conception of the hereafter was of an undesirable exis tence 
to which all were doonred and from which the idea of retribution was as 
completely absent as that of the gratification of any craving for 
happiness and -seli-realizarion. Jt iy of that belief that I speak when 
Leay thar it is radically different fram the modern one in point of origin, 
nature, and function: and that the modern belief is not a continnation 
of the old bot a ew creation. The [nets are. it seems to me, incontest- 
ablv; some af them I have related In chapter tv. 

The paradisiacal elements that appear in the conception of the here- 
after entertained among certain savage tribes, does not disprove the 
theory of discontinuity between the primary and the modern canception, 
far these elements had disappeared when the moilern belief came into 
existence. 

Why did these paradisiacal elements, born of desire, disappear? 
Why did not desires-azsert themselves more and more effectively and 
gradually transform the primary conception into the modern one? 
This is a very interesting question toward the solution of which | offered 
the following suggestion: 


The explanation of the temporary triumph of the dismal belief in impotent 
and vacuous ghosts een to be found, ay T have already intimated, in the inability 
of men at that stage of culture to conceive of a person as enjoying a tolerable 
exigtence when deprived of his earthly body. “The persistence of the difficulty 
offered by the dextruction of the body is aulficiently evidenced by the fact that 
its resurrection is uffirmed in the modern conception of immortality (pp: 97-98). 


t might add that I do not regard my study af the origin of the beliefs 
In immortality as complete. Aly task was a norrmowly circumscribed 
one. The student of-soctal psychology will want to know what are the 
conditions for the coming into extarence of the desires to which | referred 
the origin of modern immortality. Why did they appear ata particular 
time. among particular peoples, ‘with an mtensity sufficient to break 
through all impediments to belief? [ht answer to these questions nothing 
more thin hints are provided in my. boak. 

The prollem of origin as | have treated it, comes much nearer being 
fully solved inthe case of the primary belief. For, given a certain 
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inteHectual level and apparitions of deceased persons in dreams and other 
visions, and the belief seems bound ta appear, 
James H. Levea 
Sayvx Mawes Cottect, Pa. 


Tae Dirrrrsiow or Crans ix Norra AMepica 


Is a recent article on “Urequeian Clans and Phratries" ( American 
Anthropologist, vol,.149, 1917, pp- 392-402), Mr. C. M. Barbeau advances 
certain views with reference to the dissemination of clans in North Amer- 
ica which to many will appear as both i interesting und startling: The 
keynote of Mr. Barbeau's position is struck in the following paragraph: 


The [reaquonin ani neighboring Algoniaan clans, on rae whole, were widely 
diffused exogamic kinship unite, endowed with inconspicuous crest and super- 
natural guurdian eyatems, the membership of which was faherieed in the maternal 
line or conferred through adoption, As will be seen in the following lists, the 
clans were few in number; but their component parts were found disseminated 
in sections of numerous towneof many tribesand natiina, Dittance and linguistic 
barriers did pot prevent the members of the same clan from ucknowledging their 
relationship and mutually abiding by the rules of exogamy und {raternal help 
(p. 393). 





Having enumerated the clans of the different lroquoian tribes and indi- 
cated their division into phratries, the author remarks: 


la the various Algonkian, Siouan, Muskhogean; Yuchi, Fueblo, and ‘other 
lista of clans we find, unevenly represented, most of the Iroquoian clans, besides 
many others. The diffusion of the déferent clans here as in all probability duc ip 
direct fronsmession of fo terigtiion' (p.. 449). 


Having thus conceived the distribution of clans of the same name as 
due to “diffusion,” the author proceeds to indicate the distribution of 
the various “clara” among the tribes of North America. 

The novel method of identifying historically clans of the same name 
is the more striking, as the author does not:reveal any consciousness on 
his part of any special problem involved, but seems to regard the inter- 
pretation through diffusion a# vindicated by the mere facts of distribution. 
The author takes a similar view regarding the distrilution of phratries, 
expressing his conclusion in the following words: 

There is little doubt thut, in the course of time, the moiety or phratric system 
as well as specific eponymous clans spread independently In various directiona, 
from as many unique, but not necessarily identical, centers (p. 398), 

i The italice are cine. 
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T must characterize the author's procedure as highly artificial; im 
fact, if eensistently carried ont, it Would lea: to quite impossible aitua- 

In every problem of diffusion wy, independent. development—and our 
case certainly presents such-a problem—the first task of the ethnologist 
is to analyze the similarities of the cultural traits or features in question, 
for on his insight into the nature and digree of these similarities will 
depend his initia) view of the two alternative historical explanations. 
What, then, is the similarity on which Mr. Barbeau bases hia verdict of 
diffusion? [Tt isnot the similarity of the social unit as such, the clan, or 
gens, nor is it the stmilarity of the clan concepts of two or more tribes: 
it is solely the sinillaritv of amos: Two or nore cultural features—in 
this cose clans—are identified on account of sameness of name and, on the 
basis of the identity of this one trait, the name, are regarded as historically. 
related by means of the process of diffusion. So far reaching a conclusion 
based on apparently so slight a trait would lead one to expect that the 
names thins found identical are most unusual or pecullar, or in same other 
way unique, thas precluding the possibility of their multiple independent 
origim. Further inepection, however, reveals wo such peculiarities. 
Names-of common American animale—Hear, Deer, Turtl-—are given 
to chains, just as the names of animals indigenous in other countries are 
given te the clans which occur in euch countries. Many of the animals 
thus used os clan mirtes in North America occur over wide geographical 
dread, and so it comes to be, os mighr be anticipated. that several of the 
animals appear as clan nanics in different tribes. The situation is os 
it should be: thus there is no occasion to advance special explanations, 
such a4 diffusion, to account for the phenomena, unless other reasons 
may be advanced for the procedure in specific cases. Thus many of the 
Iroquois clans, co doubt, bad a common historical origin: and the same 
may be said about several gentes in the Southern Siouan area, and a 
large number of clans in the Puchlo area.. In these and other similar 
instances clans of identical name were doubtless often the offshoots af 
one original clan, of the sameness of the name was-due to imitation. 
But the theory that the common North American cian names must be 
assigned single origins and specific distributions by diffusion, is as phan- 
tastic as it is unnecessary. 

The same retsoning applies, of course, to the pliratries: It seems 
especially peculiar that Mr. Barbeau, having successfully demonstrated 
the fundamertal differences between the phratries of the Iroquois and 
those of the Northwest coast, should, nevertheless, fecl “that the various 
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phratric and moiety syatems, appearing sporadically in many parts. of 
North America; may have had a common remote origin or a single 
center of diffusion” (American Anthropolopiat, vol. 1g, 1917, p. 405). 
In situations euch s2 this a wider comparative outlook will often prove 
of value. If phratrles in the form of dunl divisions zesocitated with clana 
of genles were on exceptional phenomenon, reaticted in its distribution, 
aay, to North America, this would constitute a prima facie justification 
of an attempt te correlate historically the several moiety systems of that 
continent. But such is dar from being the case. Moieties in aganciation 
with clans are all but tiniversal in Australia and very common in Metfane- 
sia; hence one is not surprized to encounter them in seme of the clan 
(or gentile) areas of North America, and a check is put on overzealous 
atiempra to apply the prnmeipie of diffusion. 

| must confess to a sense of keon disappointment that an American 
student of the thorougliness and critical actimen of Mr. Barbeau should 
have shown in a field with which his familiarity cannot be doubted 
60 little grasp of the fundamental methodological principles involved in 
problems of diffusion and independent development, 


A. A. GOLDEN WEISER 
Comtwauta Usrveneiry, 


New Yorke Coy 


Jar Coxstiretion of tHe Five Nations: A Rerry 


STupESTS of Troquoian social and political organization and folldore 
are fortunate in having so able a source of data as Mr, J. N, B. Hewitt, 
In the Anthropulogist, vol. 1g, no. 5, Mr Hewitt driticized one of my 
recent puililicutions, The Constitution af the Fite Nations, and most alily 
potted out both the faults of the native authoities who supplied my 
information wad the errors in etliting. In. an eurlier issue af the anthro 
polegia Dr. A, A. Goldenweiser published. eriticiem, In justice to the 
subject it would have been well and saved a possible misunderstanding if 
beth CTitica brad real page 12 and 13 of the introduction. There | said: 


The two principal manuscripts that [orm the basis of this work were found 
on the Six Nations Reservation, Ontario, Canada, in rare. 

The fret manuecript waa oe lengthy account of Che Dekanawida legend and 
an account of the Confederate Iroquois laws, “This material tae becti brought 
together by Seth Newhouse, a Mohawk who has expended. a large amount of 
time and given the-subiject a lnngthy study, His account written in fndian 
English was auleuitted to Albert Cusick, a New York ‘Toscarora-Unundaga, for 
review and eriticiem, Mr, Cusick had long bees an authority oo troqunis law 
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and civic rites; and had been a chief informant for Horatio Hale, William 
Beauchamp, and in several ingtances for the-present writer, Mr. Cusick was 
employed for more than a nvonth in correcting the Newhouse manuscript until 
be beliewed the fon in which it ie now presented fairly correct and ut feast as 
as @ free tronalation could be mnie. The socond manuscript was com- 
piled! by the chiefs of the Sis Nations Council and in the form here published 
has been reviewed and corrected liy several of their own-number fyclading Chiefs 
John Gihaon, Jaroh Johnsen and John William Eliott, The official copy wis 
mide by Hilton Aill,« Seaeca, they emploeved by the Dominion Superintendent 
for the Six Nations, It has been reviewed and changes were suggested by 
Albert Cusick. .. . 

In presenting these documents the original orthography has bern retuinedd. 
The only attempt to record Troquaie names and wordd phonetically iw in the 
notes. This will account for some variations in spelling; . . 

In the light of the conditions onder which the Bulletin under dis- 
cussion was presented, .a compilation of native documents; criticiam seems 
gratuitous, Especially significant is Mr. Hewitt's attempt to controvert 
my statenient of Mr. Cusick’s help. One would almost suspect’ this to 
be designed to impute a falsehood. but in the light of Mr. Cusick’s 
assistance, this imputation wouli seem to fall little short of moliciousness 
though probably net ao intended, 

The reference to “a free translation” should be apparent to anyone 
who has read the work under discussion. Suffice to say, no translation 
of presentation in English can gracefully and fluently express. the Iro- 
quotan idiom. Witness Mr. Hewitt's- own literal translation of the 
“Troquots Cosmology.” It appears in clumey, stilted English, involved 
and lacking in force of expression, Literal transtation robs the native 
theigicof much of tte-meaning-and emphasi: 

(ur critic's reference to wampum would seem to mply that only one 
éort of wampum wis recognized by ws, thotgh the manuscripts clearly 
nome eierberry twigs, scouring rushes ond porcupine quills The 
warpum belt described as “constitution belts” muy be regarded as 
gich ever though sot imade during the days of Dekanawila, in this 
sense being as truly memorials to the founding of the League as Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech is Lincoln's still even though printed in today’s 
newspaper, The belts are ol and probably native made and they 
have heen invested with the symbolism aseribed to them-—memorials 
of the dave when Dekanawida epoke. 

The lack of accuracy, consistency and forethought on the part of 
the authors of the manuscripts ia to be deplored but even though these 
Indian annalists wrote clumsily it did not occur to me that of my own 
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initiative [ should alter their writings, even for the sake of presenting 
them as 1 personally desired to see them. Mr. Hewitt must learn that 
if ethnologists should habitually change the myths and native manu- 
scripta that came into their hands, in order to bring about consistency, 
the Gnished production would shrink In value. The scientist takes what 
comes to him from the quarry, and though it ia covered by corrosion and 
foreign matter, he presents if as found. It is his specimen upon which 
he does not chisel an inscription. That is written on a separate label, 

An example of native inacciracy is quoted by Mr. Hewitt in the 
following: “After a journey across the lake (Ontario) he came into the 
hunting territory of the Flint Nation.” Mr, Hewitt correctly stated 
that the immediate landing place of Dekanawidah would be in Oneida 
territory, Our Indian writer simply described things rapidly and with- 
out detailed chronological sequence, yet ifsome other writer had penned 
a line such as “After a journey across the ocean Ola! Jensen came into 
the forests of Minnesota,” we think few critics would have deliberately 
gone out of their way to say that the assertion implied that Minnesota 
was on the Atlantic coast, especially if the statement had been made to 
those faniiliar with geograpliy. 

We accept in a proper spirit the catalogue of our own blunders bat 
we must insiat that we do oot believe that’in presenting the Indian 
manuscripts, we should eliminate their “crudity and nafvere from con- 
sideration, even to satisiy those who possess other versions of these 
lroquois codes.and legends. Indians who were life-long residents of their 
respective reservations produced the docinnents und stood for them. 
The writings represent in English, so far as they were able to mike them, 
what they thought, believed, and lived in [roquois. They do not 
necessarily represent what the present writer thinks accurate in detail 
or satisfactory. 

Mr. Hewitt has hind a large influence in directing the minds of his 
informants and no doubt, as he himself suggests, has contributed largely 
to their store of anctent lore, though we must confess it seams to us that 
“facts so collected seem like te-importations; in other words, like relling 
one's informants: what to say and how to-say it. For example, Mr, 
Hewitt tells in his criticism how he instructed Mr. Newhouse ina certain 
translation of Lafitau, and says that Newhouse accepted the data ‘and 
‘incorporated (t in his code, Section 97-96. Mer. Hewitt also tells how he 
instructed the chiefs in the translation of certuin names, Jt is thus 
evident that my distinguished critic hos had an enormous advantage 
in previously instructing for a period of years his native informants. 
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They have accepted his statetnents a¢ correct and incorporated them in 
their writings as original with them, The extent of this may be realized 
when it is said that eome of the chiefs admitted that Mr. Hewitt wrote 
the introduction to the chicf's. version. 

[nour transtation of the "record" staff, a cur of which was published, 
we simply followed the translation made by Abram Charles, a chief of 
the Cayugas, for Mrs. H. M. Converse, at least twenty years ago. Mr, 
Cusick apparently was satisfied with the translation. However, we 
suspected that it might be an attempt to call to mind the so-called 
condolence ceremony and thus we placed the picture to face that text, 
and with considerable difficulty, bur Mr. Hewitt evidently thinks ft a 
coincidence. 

We are grateful to Mr. Hewitt's criticism, for he has pointed out a 
store of facts that should have been made available yearaago, Modestly 
he refrains from more extensive criticism, but we hope to have all the 
necessary data when he publishes his own version of “ The Constitution 
of the League” for which he has prepared native texts in Mohawk and 
Onondaga. An English parallel in Mr. Hewitt’s own Muent English 
will then be availuble and, of course, be above criticism, though there 
‘will be some who will suspect that the content and the original text" 
have heen rigidly supervised, | 

Apparently Mr. Hewitt agrees with Dr. Goldenweiser'’s earlier criti- 
clem, and yet Dr. Goldenweiser specifically states that “The Constitution 
of the Five Nations is a figment... . lt does not exist. . . either 
written: or unwritten.” Strangely, however, it appears 25 a coincident 
that Mr, Hewitt's texts and translations paralle| these we have pulilished, 
for the Duvntyeighth Repor! of the Bureaw of Alinology mentions hig 


= 


collection of “texta™ in the Onondaga atid Mohawk dialects, 


embodying the hasic principles of the civil and political structures and organiza- 
tion of the League of the Iroqueia and data relating thereto, The following 
captions will indicate sufficiently the subject matter of these textes The Con- 
stitution of the League, the Powers of Thadodaho, Amentments, Powers and 
Riglite of Chiefs, Powers and Rights of Women, Powers of the Women Chiels, ete. 


We confess that we do not quite understand Mr. Hewitt's concluding 
statement, 

T kuve purposely not given out this unfavorable estimate of Mr. Parker's 
recent wotlk witil it had been reviewed liy one whose motives: Mr. Parker might 
not question, 


The pure jove of accuracy is sufficient motive, and should have prevented 
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any focling of restraint in giving out “this unfavorable estimate,” until 
sume other ethnologist haa taken the initatiive.. We trust that this 
inertia of Mr, Hewite will now be overcome and that we. may be prevented 
from getting into further sloughs wf error by his speedy publication. of 
his awit Yersion of the “Constitution of the Five Nations.” We feel 
dure that the faults of our own attempt will but add to the luster of the 
greater work that is to come, 

Like Kipling's heroin The Neolithic Age, 1 feel, as] survey the bulky 
criticism at my bulletin, as if“... a rival of Solutré told the tribe my 
style was owe... Tut T am consoled, aa every ethnologist must be 
who finds dozeta-of versions df mytha and “ cotstititions;” in (he lost 
verse‘ol the pint, anil fora pleasant thought, | present it ta my eritica, 
Here te wisitiom for your wee.as | learned tt when the moose 

Aad reinaleer roared where Paris roars tonight 
There are nine and sinty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

And every —ingle—one—ol them —igs—right. 


Artner CC. Parkex 
Kew. Youx Srate Afusiva, 


Atgany, Anw Vor 


Cunturs Contact axo Michatios versus INDEPENDENT O8tcIN: 
A PLEA For wore Licur 


in his review in this journal! of a volume on Oceani¢ mythology of 
which [am guilty, and more especially in. a more recent discussion of it 
published elsewhure,* Dr Lowle has taker a stand on the question of 
culture contact aml migration cerrut fndepentent origi that sens to 
eall for a few words of explanation on his part.. The matter at issue is 
one of auch genvral importance: and interest, and Dir, Lowie'a most 
recent statements are a pitezling, that it. would seem in onder for him to 
bear witness somewhat more fully, to the faith that is in him. 

Somewhat hesitatingly in this journal, but with complete assurance 
in his latest review, Dr. Lowie declares that explanations: of cultural 
similarities and differences aa due in any measure to migrations (or even 
culture contact!) are woefully out of dute—he suggest indbell, that 
fo-sane person nowadays even condescéends to consider such a discarded 
and worn out hypothesis, which ia after all but. a “curious disease’ 
Which haa-infected ethnological thinking during the last derade, For 
those who will persist in such puerile explanations, itis clear that Dr. 

'Amrian Antropologit (x. &.),vol, To, po. BO-Be, 

‘The See Pepillde, wed, sii, 1G, 66 (an. §, 0k), pp. 288-289. 
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Lowie feels only pity. Now everyone knows that a reviewer must be 
magisterial, but | must confess to a certain ainusement at finding one 
sorhuftily denouncing, when uel iv others, anexplanation he so constantly 
employs with telling effect himself; and who, after gravely reluking 
an unfortunate author for “contradiction and confusion,’ himec!! sing 
egregiously in this. very fashion a few sentences further an! 

During the fast fewsyears Dr; Lowie has studied with great success 
the social organization of the Piains tribes: With rare still hie has 
‘analysed the comeilexities of the military and other societies, has com- 
pared their forma in different tribes, and in # final suntmary paper. 
admirably drawn his conclusions as to the origin, growth, and spread af 
these interesting institutions. [In all of this work he Nas constantly 
‘employed these very principles of culture contact and the influence of 
migration, which he so loudly decries when applied by another to Oceanic 
problems, On almost every page of his final summary, existing condi- 
tions are explained as due to borrowing or adoption consequent on direct 
er indirect contact, and these contacts; relied upon to explain the facts, 
are frequently substantiated and vouched for by reference to kKnewn af 
hypothetical trial movements. On such evidence, amply confirmed 
by a mass of dota on the material culture, mythology, language, ete.. 
we have come to regard the Plains orea es one in which, in addition to 
local develapinents, there has been extensive mingling of cultural ele- 
ments, in part atleast due fo migratiuns. Now thisds precisely the case 
in Oceania. A vast mas of evidence exists to show that the peoples of 
this whole region are, to a far greater extent than in the Plains, racially 
complex; and that the existing cultural conditions are the result of wide- 
spread borrowings and popular movements, To brand, therefore, as 
absurd, an hypothesis that the two sharply contrasted types of cosmogony 
in Pulynesia:are the result, in large part, of the mingling and interaction 
of two successive iigratory. waves, is, to say the least, amazing—the 
mite so in thar the tvpe attributed to one of these waves, shows such 
Jemonstrable relationship to the form atill retained by those members 
af the group wet remaining in their eorlier western home. In view, 
moreover, of thi: critic's constant employment of the same hypothesis 
in his owt eld, his position seema quite illogical, 

bir, Lowie’s- denial of the necessity or even the value of any con- 
sideration of culture contacts or migrations in dealing with mythological 
problems-in the Polynesian area is the more perplexing in view of his 
statements in the very nent parmgraph, In this he declares that the 
author has committed the unpardonable sin-—he did oot tabulate all 
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siniilarities and analogies between Oceanic and American mythologies, 
to the end that some light might be thrown on the “question whether 
New World culture waa deeply or at all affected by contact with alien 
civilization"! In other words, Dr, Lowie recognizes the possible in- 
fluence in America (of necessity as the reault of culture contacts or migra- 
hone) at Oceanic cultures; which would thus-explain certain well known 
and puzzling resemblances between the nwo areas, He thus-admita in 
thie instance the validity of the explanation which he denies in the Oceanic 
area where it is; om general principles, far more probable. In one 
breath thus the author is-soundly berated for daring to suggest, that a 
complex mythology may owe much of its complesity to a blending of 
elements as a reanlt of direct or indirect contacts brought about by 
migration, in an area moreover, where many such cotitacts and moves 
ments are proven; im the next he is just as strongly condemmed for net 
Wiscussing at length and furnishing data upon similar suppased contacts 
and migrations, where none have ever been shown! May we not ask 
in the interests of clear thinking, that Dr, ‘Lowie decide - whether he will 
usiiolly leads to disaster, 

The reviewer offers, however, not only destructive but constructive 
criticam, Having discarded ws beneath contempt the theory of « dual 
origin for Polynesian cosmoganit mths, he vouchaafes to reveal to us 
only true faith. He accepts without reservation the conclusion that the 
evolutionary type is, in Polynesia, more ancient than the “creationist” 
furm—indeed questions the sanity of anyone who should think other- 
wise—and then accounts for the origin of the former type, by declaring 
it to be a “superstructure of fine-spiin metaphysical abstractions 
built by “a priestly caste" on “the foundation furnished by the my- 
thology of the laity.” Now H, as he states, “‘intra-tribal cainses" are 
amply sufficient to account for all the phenomena, and there is “not 
the slightest reason” for “dragging in” any extra-Polynesian influences, 
then the two admittedly different types of coamogony must be the result 
of a differentiation in an isolated community, of an originally: single 
type—the one must be the surviving Lellefs df the “Inity," the other the 
airy structure reared upon this by the priests, But alus! we are told 
that no “sane” person can duuhe but that the metaphysical evolutionary 
type preceded in point of time, the “creationist form—on which we are 
now told it was erected) and vu of which it grew! 1 must confess that 
1 cannot suite follow here Dr: Lowe's dialectic, and cannot but have a 
suspicion that such “ pitfalls’ of “contradiction and confusion” might 
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have been “avoided by a very aimple device, which might be heeded 
by ethnologists generally "—that of looking where you are going! 

At this point, however, Dam suddenly overcome hy remoree—perhaps 
I have done Dr. Lowie a-grave injustice and have quite faleely accused 
him of “contradiction and contusion.” Perhaps we are talking about 
different things, When he speaks of a “creationist type, he may mean, 
not what T have spoken of a¢-the-‘creative’ form, but rather that old 
Maori conception in which for the greater gods. no ancestry at all is 
given; although why the term "creationist ahould be used for this is 
notelear, If thatis the case, and het le what he means by " creationist,” 
then] might agree with him that there is no mecessily fur Liringing in any 
dual clement, and that the evolutionary metaphysical type may be in 
New Zealand a local outgrowth of this—as I have indeed suggested! 
(p. 10), But even if this is what he means by the “creationist type, 
a@ moment's reflection will make it clear that the true faith still requires 
of its believers unquestioning acceptance of the theory that the result 
precedes the cause, the child is father of the parent, and that the builder 
should first rear his airy spires and then proceed to put the foundations 
under them! Further, if by “creationist” the old Maori form is meant, 
Dr, Lowie directly misrepresents me, for far from saying that the evolu- 
tionary type antedates thix, on the page mentioned this “creationist” 
type is referred to as “a survival of the older New Zealand beliel,” 
and the evolutionary form is contrasted with it as a “later development,” 
Just what Dr, Lowie's meaning is in this whole matter seems doubtful, 
and he would appear to be in a dilemma, for cither he has trapped him- 
self in a contradiction, or he has read his text carelessly and unwittingly 
misrepresented his author's views, Can he suggest afertiam quid? 

Apart, however, from all unimportant and petty detail, there ts 
here a real question of far-reaching importance. If Dr. Lowie Is con- 
vinced that the two types of coamogonic myths in Polynesia as | have 
defined them, owe their divergence dt wo degree whatsoever to the inter- 
action of two of more different-currents of thought, hrought into Poly- 
nesia directly and indirectly asa result of migrations, but have developed 
in isolation out of a single original type through the working only of 
“speculative fancy," [ am sure there are others beside myself who 
would welcome a somewhat more specific and detailed exposition of his 
theory. ‘This must, of course, if it is to supplant the other hypothesis, 
explain not only the peculiar distribution of these two special features 
within the Polynesian and Oceanic areas, but must ale> account, at 
lenst as well as the other theory, for the observed characteristics and 
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distribution of the other types of myths. For, if thé varied forms of 
tosmogonic tales fre purely of focal “fntra-tribal”’ growth, why should 
there be uny need to invoke other than “intra-tribal causes" to account 
for differences oleerved in other elements of the mythology? Or, for 
thar matter, in any aspect of Polynesian culture? The Apparent con. 
sequences.of Dr, Lowie's theory are thus-seen to be really mornienteus, 
for it necessitates the assumption thatthe Polynesian urea has been for 
a tong period that rarest of anthropological regions—a veritable mare 
dann; anisolated area closed to all outside influences anil developing 
ite culture in complete seclusion. It must also be noted, chat explicitly 
for New Zealand. and implicitly for the whole of Polynesia, Dr. Lowie 
further asstimes a “homogeneous population”: indeed he could hardly 
do Otherwise in view of his denial of all migrations, Ii his pwatulate is 
true, it liad, of course, a very important bearing upon the whole question, 
Inusmuch, however, as this assumption of homogeneity directly contra. 
dicts currently accepted opinions, together with the mass of accessible 
facts, Dr, Lowhe must have at his disposal mew and very Important data 
to Warrant him in his conclusions, and it is certainly incumbent upon him 
to produce these for the benefit of other students. 
a - RK. B. Dixow 
Hartaen Usiveeayy, 
Casmmnipim. ‘Maes. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Me. Frepnnick Ween longer, who served as editorof the A mercan 
Anwhropologes! froocite foundation until bors. exeepe for o brief interval) 
haa trained fram the Bureau al Amnrionn Ethnology, Washington, DC, 
Alr, Hodge become connected with the Buteny in PS8o ail) stnee pore 
hoe directed ita work ae Ethnologietdin-Charge, Among rhe numerous 
tasks of imywirtunce may be mentioned the supervision und cditing: af 
Bulletin 30. “The Handbook of American Indians.” Mr, Hodge hive 
accefiter| a peatition with The Museum of the: American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, of New York, which will permit him te engage persemally in 
archaeological feld workin the Suuthwest and elsewhere, ‘This-oppor- 
tunity promises well for our science as well as for Mr. Hodge who began 
his anthropological workin the Sourhwest asa momberol the Hemingway 
Expedition. 


De: Jesse Watrer Fawnes hae been appointed Chiel of the Bureau 
of Amertcan Ethnology, relieving Mr. Hodge, whose resignation took 
effect February 28. 

Dre. Few kes’ orchaedlogicalanidl ethnological activities are well kndiwn. 
He wae the frst to develop a continoed interest in thy Hopl myths and 
ceremonies, As a patutal result of! thia interest he hus been engaged in 
archacolugival excavation. am! exploration which faa taker him well over 
the Southwest area. His work has centered however in the vicinity of 
the Hopi. and in the Littl Celorado, He has been inerrumental in the 
restoration and preservation of several of the moat important of the cont: 
munity house ruins. 

This position of responsibility and honer ts a fitting reward tor the 
one surviving founder of modern anthropological research in America, 


ix honor of the appointment of Dr, J, W. Fewkes as Chiof of the 
Bureau of American, Ethnology, a complimentary loncheon wae tend. 
ered him and Mrs. Fewkes-ar the Smithsonian Institution on Friday, 
March first. Every meniber of the staff and all rhe employers af the 
Bureau were present. At the close of the luncheon Dr, Fewkes made a 
brief address, recalling the high traditions of the Duréau and wutlining plats 
lor itefurtherdevelupment. The primary objects ot its ethnologic research 
were defined by Dr. Fewker as “ Man in Atmerican,—where did he come 

5 bay 
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from, how long has le been here, and what hae he been doing since he 
came?" Short speeches were made by members of the Bureau, the first 
speaker being Mr, James Mooney, who noted that the study of ethnology 
tends to bind the whole human race together by securing a better under- 
standing of tmankinil, 


Miss Frances Densmore, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
returned to Washington in November from field work in Minnesotn. 


THe establishment of a new anthropological journal has been ane 
nounced. This journal ia to be known as the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropelogy. Ute founder ja Dr, Al Hnllitka who fsaleo the 
editor-in-cliiel. The appeurance of this new Journal of Phytical Anthro- 
fology promises tu be an important event in the hivtury of anthropology 
in Amerien, There was a time when the Americas Anthropologist as the 
ergan of the American Anthropological Assocation could give adequate 
space for the dismussion of all phases of anthropological research, but the 
development of anthropology in America has. reached a stage where no 
single journal can meet the needs of all investigators. The moverient for 
differentiation began with the establishment of the Internotipnal Journal 
of American Linguistics in 1917 and may be said to We consummated by 
the establishment of the present Journal of Physigal Anthro pulagy. 
The Amercon Anthropologie is scl the general Gregan of anthropology 
as a whole and will give space to genera! theoretical and coordinating 
disrussions. Also, it will continue for the present, at least, to be the 
mediun for the presentation of cultural probloms, both historic and 
prehistoric, 

The anew Jeurnal af Phytical Anthropology will give particular atten- 
tion te the anthropulogical probleme contingent upon the war and will, 
for the tine being, he active in supporting the work of the Committee on 
Anthropology of the National Research Council. Tho editor has asso- 
cated with himself a highly representative board of editors, 1s follows: 


Prittece G, Stanloy tall, Tr. Franz Peas, 
Prealbent, Clarks Undveralis Columbia, University. 
Dr. E. AL Hooton, Ds, Clark Wester, 
Tratrector in Ani iropohagy, Curmtor, Department of Aathtopology, 
Harvard Univonity, Amicon Musmum ol Nutoural Hisbery, 
Dp, Getewrer Crates Mae urly, Hrofessor J. Howard Metitegar, 
Profrasir of Anthrapalogy, tSeahiemmden University. 
Vale University. De. Frederick 1. Hoffman, 
i, Charhes BR. Davenport, (hist Statistician, The Prudential 


Curneghe Inetitution all Waslilnptoar, insurance Company. 
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Professor HE. HH. Donaldson, . Dr Berthedd Lautor, 
Wistar Tigtitate. Curator, Depattment of Anthropal- 
Dr. Wiliam C. Famnbeec, ORFs 
Curator, Ametrinas Se<thon. Field Moen of Natoral History, 
Miumruen of the University of Penna yt- Chinagy. 
Tani. Protessar AL. Krocher, 
Dir, George M. Rober, Department af Antheupedegy. 
Deen of Medical Departtnent. University of Callfomia 
Georgetown. Universizy. Profeszor AL EO Jowbs, 
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Dr. Alef Hrdlitka, who isthe leading. physical anthropologist in 
the United States, is to be congrutulated upon the great service he has 
rendered te American anthropology and we:are sure that he will receive 
the earnest support of all members of the Association, 


De, Hersan K, HARBERLIN, Assistant in the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Columbia University and the American Museum of Natural 
History, died at Cambridge, Mass. February 12, 1913. A later issue of 
the anthrapologist will contain an appreciation-of Dr.-Haebertin's-all too 
brief anthropological activities. 


AT the meetings of the Anthropological Society of Philadelphia Dr, 
A. A. Goldenweiger in January presented a paper on “ The Problem of 
Culture Diflusion” and in February Dr. Boas spoke on “Thought as 
Determined by Social Classes." 


Proressorn Georce Gaant MacCuupy, of Yale Universicy, has been 
made a memberof the Committee on Anthropology of the National Re- 
search Council. 


Yate Usrvensrry has been left the sum of $50,000 under the will 
of Evelyn MacCurdy Salisbury, widow of the late Professor Edward E. 
salisbury, to found a professorship of anthropology. The chair, which 
by the conditions of the will ia to be occupied by George Grant Muc- 
Curdy, is to be known as the Charles J, MaocCurdy Professirship of 
Anthropology. Additional provision is made for the maintenance of the 
Department and a further sum of $60,000 ie to be available in. the future 
at thw discretion of Professor MacCurdy, 

Me. Howe E, SasGent haa recently presented to the Field Museunt 
of Natural History, Chicago, his remarkable collection af old Southweee 
textiles, chiefly Hopi and Navajo blankets, many of them bayetas.. “This 
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gilt represents the result of judicious and discriminative collecting ex- 
tended over a period of more than ten yeurs.and inclindasa great deal 
at maredol thacar the present time would he no longer obtainable, 


De, Park Ratix, Professor of Anthropology at Mill. College, ide- 
livered a series of five lectures at the University of California on " The 
Retations of Histary and Ethnology." Ur. Radin’s courses at Mills 
Caiiege have been devoted to general anthropology, North American 
ethnography and (printive literature, 


Ma.jacon T. Bowes, lilirarian of the Young Men's Christian. Asso- 
cation Cotlege, has presented his anthropological collectian to. the 
Springfield? Musoum of Nateral History The collection qousista-of some 
thousands Of objec collecred in ile Connecticut valley near Springheld, 
In odilition to the specimen. the gilt includes séveral hirnitred books on 
anthropology, together with anchoeologicul coblnets, inwneacripts, ope 
wl diagrams. 

De Vo Ofrrrena-Riocret, Professor of niithenpeilingy in thiy Tid 
versiiv nl Naplea. was nity on Novemligr 20, tots, cortesponiling 
menityr if the Coole d’ Anihropilogle, On Deconber yb, eo was elecual 
an jbonurary member of the Royal Authropoligical [natitute of Grevt 
Britain anil Irelasd, 


Is October of last yeaor thy Him George Washington, Graysoy, of 
Sat Okla, well Iaiows ito students of the erluvology of the five 

elvilized trilies for lds-interest in everything roncerning the past history 
ane present well-being of lils peaple, was appointed by President Wilko 
to micceed Mory Tiger as Chief of the Creek Nation, 


‘THOSE having copies of volume XVI, ROA. ands, and: volume xV1, 
Wy Jy dh good condition, may teeeive S100 per copy for them by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of Editor, 

AEIL MM. Jn. Treasurer af the Association, joined the Signal Reserve 
Car a6.a vohinteer, carly inthe year, De Willian €. Faralwe ol the 


University Museum, Philadelphia, Actime Secretary «if the Association, 
has taken over tempararily the duties of Trenstrer, 
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KINSHIP TERMS AND THE FAMILY BAND AMONG 
THE NORTHEASTERN ALGONKIAN! 


By FRANK G, SPECK 


HE necessary words of caution have been duly sounded by 
Kroeber, Lowie, and Sapir against overconfidence in the use 
of kinship terminologies for the interpretation of sociological 

phenomena, Accordingly, the following brief report, hardly more 
than a sketch, on kinship in the northeast is presented not with the 
design of trving to reconstruct the form of an earlier type of society 
bunt simply to test an institution by determining whether the present 
kinship nomenclature is consistent with social conditions as we 
know them. It seems, consequently, strictly legitimate, without 
engaging in the more serious considerations of origin, to apply a 
system of kinship terms to social practice to learn if the ties of 
affinity expressed in the ternis are in correspondence with the ties 
of actual association, Tf there is a lack of adjustment between the 
two we may, | think, assume that there have been changes in one 
or the other which ‘challenge explanation. On the other hand, if 
the kinship syste n does not emphatically indicate a social structure 
more exogamic, or a line of descent more determined than that 
which prevails at the time when the present social régime is in sway, 
I think we may say that the correspondence in the kinship and social 
systems shows them to be normal and characteristic. Some initial 
studies of kinship are indeed greatly needed from the northeastern 
© Read before the American Anthropological Aseociation. New Vork, rg14. 
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Alvonkian region where native culture ia relatively. simple and 
social organization as loose asin the northern Woodland and Plateau 
areas. A complete analysis and tabulation ci the terms from 
all of the local tribal groups te much to be desired, but such an 
analysis | have not been able as yet to complete, | may, however, 
present briefly some material bearing on this topic collected from 
the Montagnais, Abenaki, Micmac, Malecite, and Penobscot, all 
af which are organized loosely an the simple basis of the territorial 
family. 

In the social groupings which we find prevalent among all the 
Algonkians of the north and east, where the family surname and 
the inheritance of family territories descends through the father, we 
should expect to find the closer lineal affinities occurring on the 
father's side. Assuming, also, that in the case of the death of the 
father of the family one of his brothers assumes authority over the 
children until the sans are of age, and through the practice 
of the levirate, the paternal uncle becomes the stepfather of the 
orphans, the group classification of terms would tend to be on 
the father’s side, as it would in other cases, for instance, where 
patrilineal (gentile) descent is in vogue, 

The characteristics of a kinship system which is partially. but 
not radically, classificatory, appear here widely extended among 
non-exogamic tribes. Quite as might be expected, the Ojibwa are 
the only people of the culture area having a definite gentile organiza- 
tion, and do have a more radically classificatory avstem, This is 
quite consistent with our view as long as it restricts itself to the 
tribes of the northern region and, furthermore, it coincides with the 
rule formulated by several writers that there js considerable cor- 
relation between exogamy and the merging of neal and collateral 
relatives. 

Let us examine the categories among the northern tribes. In 
the terminology of the Ojibwa and Montagnais, the terms denoting 
paternal and maternal aunt and uncle; and their children, are not 
differentiated, nor are those denoting fraternal and sororal nieces 
and nephews; the father's brother is distinguished from the father, 
the mother's sister from the mother, and children from nephews 
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and nieces. Furthermore, cousins of all classes are addressed as 
brothers and sisters or by terms derived etymologically from these. 
Among the Wabanaki south of the Sti Lawrence, from whom we 
have detailed Malecite and Penobscot lists, however, the systemsare 
even less classificatory than the preceding and differ in the following 
features from those of the north St. Lawretice group. Here, 
paternal and maternal aunte are distinguished by different terms 
which are not synonymous with either father or mother, and nieces 
are distinguished fram daughters only by the diminutive, while 
besides, in Malecite in the term for nephew there is. same irregu- 
larity. In other respects, however, the terms are, so far as we are 
now concerned, similar in one aspect of their so-called non-exogamic 
character to those of the north St. Lawrence area. 

In the foregoing remarks we have seen that in the. northern 
Alyonkian region the non-exogamous tribes have a consistently 
non-exogamous systeni of kinship terms. The same correlation has 
been reported as exiating among the Eskimo, the tribes of the: Mac- 
kenzie tiver, the Plateau area and to a certain extent those of Cali- 
fornia. Ta this conection the normality of the family territorial 
band as a social wnit viewed in the light of kinship terms is further 
shown by investigation of the step-relutionship terms, Investi- 
gation in social practice shows that the step-relationship, particu- 
larly the uncle-nephew one, is very close among hunting tribes, 
possibly because of the institution of the levirate as well as on ac- 
count af the practice of sharing the inherited family hunting ‘terri- 
tories among brothers. The positive evidence would, of course, 
hardly be sufficient to validify the reconstruction of the family 
territorial group as the original social unit among all the northern 
tribes nor to prove its absolute fundamentality in the regions where 
its prevalence ts characteristic. Vet it would be difficult to imagine 
what type of organization could have preceded the one we are 
considering,! 

r Us, Micheleon ina reornt paper on Algonkian terminology |" Terma of Rela- 
Homehio gd) Seis! Oypganizatlion,” Procwedings of tee Nilionnl Acwdemr of Soiree, 
wl, 2. ig) weighs ceriam phenomena. the prevalitce Of male descent. linguistic 


Gimitarity and the application of unchsticplew, father-son terme. THe moterigl 
Presented fiere agrees th part with he views, 
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In the case of the terms among all the northern Algonkian so 
far reported on, a certain degree of classification has attracted atten- 
tion, It is obvidus, however, from the absence of unilateral 
groupings in the terms that the exogamic rule ts not exclusively 
implied here, The nature of the classifying principle ie shown in 
the fairly close similarity prevailing among the Ojibwa, Montagnais, 
Penobscot, and. Malecite in the terms denoting paternal uncle or 
aunt and grandparent! Penobscot, furthermore, for example, 
expresses brother in general and paternal uncle by etymologically 
related terms. Brothers and sisters are classed with cousins on 
both sides. Terms for the nieces, which are cognate among the 
dialects of the northeast, are all cimilar in derivation to the term 
for daughter as it appears in Penobscot and Malecire. Besides 
these instances there are others indicating classification broadly 
among relatives by marriage, 

Yet, considering more the character than the quantitative force 
of this evidence, I think it is fairly clear that the supposition af 
regular gentile foundation underlying the classifying tendency here 
is not absolutely necessary. It seems to my mind that the family 
territorial band, with its characteristic paternal inheritance and 
paternal name identity, obtrudes itself rationally as affording an 
idea of the under-structure of the kinship scheme in the whole area, 
even recognizing the variation in the degree of classification occur- 
ring in the different tribes concerned, The iigreement in these 
systems coincides with the agreeing elements in their social structure. 
Hence, I see little reason for concluding that where one tribe, lke 
the Ojibwa, differs from the others in having:a gentile system inter- 
crossed with the family grouping, that the gentile system alone 
should be sought for as the social factor. 

The most interest. however, attaches itself to certain terms which 


‘In Montagnaia, nieces on both andee aad aunts on both shbes are denoted by re- 
ate) temo. (morimother ant paternal uncle or aunt are paleo expresen by terme 
etymelogicnly related in Montagals; the eamé cortlation appeate in the cignate 
Malecite tert between grandmother and paternal aunt aml mothers brother's wile, 
while Thnagami Ojiwa denotes this regular connection by a similarity in terme for 
urandiather, paternal anche and steplather, The-other terma discussed in the section 
above may be fowl in the tabulated liste at thie eel al thle paper, 
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I will soon briefly present. ‘These seem to describe, as far as kinship 
terms are apt to, the conditions prevailing in practice in the family 
hunting bands. In view of the assoctations which would theoretic- 
ally prevail betwee) a man, his father, his father’s brother, and his 
son-in-law in a family group where these men are hunting com- 
panions, the following terms carry fairly obvious indications. It is: 
hardly necessary to say, at this point, that the associations. just 
mentioned actually do prevail throughout these tribes, even io apecial 
eases where the levirate does not come into operation, the father's 
brother jz consciously locked upon as something of & protector, 
especially so in case of a father’s death or disablement. Nephewes 
amd] nieces are commonly adopted by the paternal uncle and often, 
moreover, a young man will actually receive his hunting training 
from his father’s brother instead of from his father. 

Practical cireumstances also tend to break up the natural group- 
inge of children, nephews and nieces and weld them into new family 
units. An exceedingly high mortality among children as well as 
among adults among these miserable half-<starved, hall-frazen 
hunters,’ causes the distribution of orphans or half-orphans not 
anly in the interests of the children themselves but in the interest 
of their foster-parents as well. One of the very common principles 
of adoption is for the grandmother to become guardian of bereaved 
grandchildren. Among the Penobscot today there are four families 
living under this arrangement and the number of tales in which the 
hero is an orphan or an abandoned child adopted and raised by the 
grandmother (s very striking everywhere in the north. 1| dare say 
that one fourth of the more important or human narrative tales 
among the Wabanaki and Montagnais bear thia out. Accordingly, 
the tendency to classify such terms as grandmother and paternal 
aunt—both of which are potential stepmothers—by related terms, 
isin remarkable accordance with the practice of adoption.* 

‘The reader may judge of this matter for hinwell from. the (illowing tretance. 
in rots | wos told by the chlef af the Montagnais and Naakapl oft the mouth ot the 
Molaic river, southerti Labrador, numbering about faut hounded, that during the pre- 
ceding winter the band had fost fourteen able bodied men and twenty-four children 
through starvation, (neering atid distase while in the intereor on thelr hinting grounils. 

'The Penobscot informant says “Grandmother tikes the place of mother.” 
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Let us glince again at the terms. The Penobscot express the 
brother, the male cousins on both sides, and the paternal uncle in.a 
similar category, the term for paternal uncle being evidently a 
derivation from the others. The Malecite denotes the nephews, 
fraternal or sororal, by a term which, TP can only say with caution, 
seems to contain a diminutive of the stem “work,” as though the 
relationship involves the idea of cooperative labor. Again perhaps 
there is-something In the fact that Timagami Ojibwa, where the 
terms chow a strong biological yrouping, denotes daughter-in-law 
as.“ pleasing woman” and son-in-law as “pleasing man.’ Further 
analysis of the kinship terms would wield very surprising results, 
and I'dare say that the next step in kinship investigation iz an ana- 
lytic study of the terms. So, all papers like this, which attempt te 
interpret.or to test social conditions before exhaustive term analysis 
has been made, will have to be regarded only as beginnings. 

‘The Ojibwa and Cree have been cited a¢ offering a contradictory 
aspect in the matter af exagamvy arm! kinship nomenclature, for 
the reason that both have the exogamie system of terms while the 
Cree have not the exogamic social grouping. The great majority 
of Ojibwa terms are cognate with those of the Cree-Montagnats- 
Wabanaki group. But since the larter do not have the gentile 
organization, nor do they observe exogamy, we may assume that 
the classifving tendency either has not developed among them or 
haz net reacherl them, Both the Ojibwa and their congeners as 
well, however, do have the paternal territorial band divisions. 
Hence in the case of the Ojibwa, we may tentatively account for 
the outside influences prolucing exogamy and classification in 
certain of the kinship terms; influences accountable through dif- 


LeCloreqownting os eatiy as 169t. makes the following interesting ararements regarding. 
te Uieiribitios af orphaie among the Micmac: © Wl ahere be any when whe be cette 
to anpport ber chiidren the off men take charge of them aml distribgte and give them 
to the beat hunters, with wham they live merther tor mor loess than as iT ttury were the 
actmal chiliinen ot the wigan” CF. 0, LeClercry, New Relation of Garpesia, edition of 
the Chumplain Socety, Torencu, wa be WLP Gano, any, On pags the wile 
Mane of the ahove la giver gain atid the author adie: “TP when che father of a lomily 
in dead the widow contracts @ second marriage it ia meceszary that the eliest eon take 
he cate of hie lirothers and) aletere atl that he build a eeparate wigwam for them." 
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fusion from peaples south of them among whom definite unilineal 
grouping is a characteristic.’ 

The levirate, as Sapir indicates? 1 also believe, is an institution 
deserving more attention among investigators. In this region the 
levirate is strictly in accordance with the reqtirements of the 
family band grouping and since the tribes of the area gener- 
ally follow both institutions, it lays a great responsibility upon 
the levirate as o contributing explanatory factor in kinship mamen- 
clature.* 

Let us see how the levirate, applied as a test, works out in ex- 
plaining the terminology of the Timagami Ojibwa who not only ate: 
organized on the basis of the family territorial hand, but who also 
have the exogamic gentile system, 





11m ansther paper, “Farniily Hunting Tetritoties and Secia) Life of Various 
Algrikin Bands of the Citawe Valley," Memote po (anthropological Serier Nid, 8) 
Geological Surcey of Canada, 1 have ylveo some sesults of & stody of a small band of 
Ojibwa. at Lake Timagem, a northern branch of the tribo which has extended its 
habliot in recent thes into martlern Ontario, Here the terme alain in classiligatim, 
hut the gentle oryanizition has weakened. f howe lnilicated it us my opinion im thle 
Paper that we clin trace the weakening of the gentile organization in the historical 
chagges wnderguee: ty thie ham, through rliseoclation with the older gentile stock, 
The facts are fairly conmeletent here, for the peneral- lose of complestty in economic ae 
well aa soctal an! religious life shows bow the Timagam! people have conformed. through 
intermixture with pon-geotiie Algonkmn, to a -mrw environment. Moreover, all of the 
potential relationships of the damily territorial bam are peesent-in the terms here ia 
about the setrnee way de ln the related orihes ob the north ond eqet who hove the aumne 
local grouping but no dxeamy or gentile descent, 

+E. Sapir, “Terma of Relationship and the Levirave.” American A iliropulogizt. 
(Xo), wal. 28, po, 9. Egee, 

'Although the lestirutian hee met heen svtematically coparted an witiany all the 
tribal groupe of the northeast we have nevertheless a nimber of guthentic atacne|ente, 
The writer found thar the Montagnaie of the tower St. Lawrence weed co require o 
wilower to marty fide dace) wife's siuter “ae hike Hert clicia, eo that his cliiidiren 
would nor be tale to malibrearment." LeClereq (op. cif, p. 248) saysof the Micmac; 
“After the death of one's brother it je porimiesiile to marty hile wife In order that she 
may have children of the same blood if she has not had any by her first husband.” 
LeClercy (CY. First Etablivament of jhe Faith in New France, translated by J. G. Shen. 
N.Y. 1880, dob ao pong) eleethere pefnes to the chor among the northern Dndiione 
oni eaye that they offen tuke sever) sisters (hat thoy may agree better. 

Arming the Pesohacut and comlern Micmac the cortom te well koown through 
evel le din 
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stepsan, miggwa'stuman! stepdaughter, minda'miskatoan 
aon, fing s daughter, wisda mis 

brother's eon, miado'simai* brother's daughter, mindo‘rimis 
sister's son, winda' sims sister's daughter, simdo'sieeas 
stepfather, nict''cee stepmother, sisa'cee 

paternal uncle, sic e¢ge maternal aunt, minw'cee 

father, su"se mothor, einga’ 


lather's brother's child" sidjit'websa- brother, nidfki"we 
toon (inmeaculine) 

mother's ‘ctster'’s child, sinde’wema- sister, mimdawe ma 
dewan (feminine) 


A feature not distinguished here, the presence of which would. 
settle absolutely the question of the influence of the jevirate in the 
groupings of these terms is differentiation of man’s brother's child 
and man’s sister's child, since the latter could not come into the 
filial relationship by the custom of the levirate though he could by 
being adopted by his maternal uncle. This is the case both in 
social practice and in the kinship indications among the Wahanaki 
tribes, where the differentiation of the terms involved confirms the 
levirate. I think, however, that possibly the inclusiveness of this 
category is due to the frequency with which wholesale adoption 
of a man’s sister's and especially of a man’s brother's children 
tikes place, on accourt of frequent orphanage. The above termes 
in ne uncertain sense express the potential relationships of the 
levirate among the Lake Timagami Ojibwa. A similar ceduction 
may be drawn from the terme of the Montagnais while the com- 
plete collateral differentiation in the terms involved in Penob- 
scot and Malecite renders practically certain the deduction of the 
levirate. 

The kinship terms involved in the levirate and pepotic relation- 
ship in Penobscot are as follows: 

The O}bwa and Montagunis suffix -bower means " pot of pure (blood) descent.” 

‘Literally "my (dear) Ttth child,” contraction of sin-d-awe'r-tmiry awa'r i's 
“child” Cf. olao Cree sinfin nephew tp. 200), 9/fewdissimis “my child” (p. 128), 
Father A. Lacombe, Dictionnaire de le Langue der Cris, Montreal, 1674. 

' These are the generol terme Through ac oversight this term was omitted fram 
the list given in the paperon the Timagaml band referred to on the preceding page. 
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aon, af“ mon danghtor, mis’ s 

brother's sori, me‘ptis'si eri’, “my litth brother's datighter, mda“sfens, “ory 
pet sor" little pet davghter*’ 

Bister's on, mda 'eeorm, “my child’ aister’s daughter, see's" 

we ms path: } daa’ npn “the one I wrap about and protect 

father, sami” tengeor, “my generator” mother, of gooey, “one wlio bare me" 

father's brother, af ‘djqlud mother's sister, apa "ei 3 

atesMather, may stepmother, 7 , 

grandfather, brevme si grandmother, J ne kemns 

brother ave RiSter, moka” = 

half-brother, fs Tihs “my half-sister, nome “my 

cousin (man speaking), Some, cousin (ran «peaking) J woman” 

paternal cousin (male), ry ee paternal comin (female) oe - 

maternal cousin Fain, | MEST! maternal cousin (female), 


Through this series of terms one can perceive the underlying 
significance of the Jevirate in specific cases. Thue in the case of my 
father’s death, my mother could marry my father’s brother or else 
her sister's husband, both of whom are ni“dialuk (Penobscot) to me, 
in other words potential stepfathers through the operation of the 
levirate, So aleo the man who takes his deceased brother's wife 
and her children (his nephews and nieces) calls them ne wig’ nt mis 
and sdu“si'emi's terms derived from those for eon and daughter. 
Or he may term them descriptively stepson and stepdaughter. 
Similarly among brothers and sisters, half-brothers-and sisters and 
cousins the terms are in harmony. The other terms also seem to 
define their relationship in the light of the levirate, 

In aregion like that which we are investigating, where exoganty, 
it appears, can hardly be thought of a5 a sole factor in the develnp- 
ment of relationship terms, we are left to the alternative of regarding 
the institution of the family territorial band and some such feature 
within it as the levirate, as influencing agents. As Dr, Sapir inti- 
mates in general, in an attempt at explanation it seems about 
as plausible, in the case of this particular group of tribes, to lay 
stress pon the influence of the levirate itself in its local economic 
setting, as on any other single social principle. 

‘The denotes the period just out af babybood. 

hse feminine sullix 
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Dr. Lowie! ina recent article has interpreted the Cree and Ojibwa 
phenomena as due probably to the loss of an earlier exogamic 
grouping among the Crée. It seems to me that a more plausible 
suggestion is thar the Cree and Ojibwa and the other northern and 
eastern Algonkian, whose organization possesses the fantily terri- 
torial band, were none of them origmally exegamte. but that the 
paternal tendencies of the family band universal among them are 
commected with the form in which the kinship terms appear, a some- 
what ¢lassificatory form throughout the whole area. 

Ojibwa, then, is clisgifieatory in kinship, not because the tribe 
is exogamic, but for other reasons, In the nature of w siggestion 
without further detaile for a basis, I may say as before that the 
levirate and the common northern type of society appear to fill the 
explanational requirements. 

I have just given my main conclusions: Since, however, I have 
undertaken in this paper to present a little material fram a some- 
what overlooked field, the following points may prove stiggestive. 
In talking over kinship terms and their uses with informants I have 
been impressed with the probability that the agencies which operate 
towarnl the adoption of some particular category in nomenclature 
are oiten trivial ones; much more trivial than some investigators: 
might care to admit. In the area under diseyssion | think it has 
become evident asa possibility that local linguistic usage, resulting 
in differences within an urea, has developed from causes which were 
local ond relatively trivial While linguistic analysis of terms is in 
this regard an absolute necessity, does it not acein that the variable 
we of diminutives, of the classifying terms, even of the vorcatives, 
may have arisen through local usage in terims-of Labry-tall, endear- 
ment and respect? Inthe northeast where the bones of kinship are 
loosely recognized in the family group, as well. as among friends, the 
tise of terms is correspondingly loose, and 35 we muy account for 
some of the irregularities which oceur in tribal systems over even 
a restricted area. 

It is interesting to note a few more points af charactyr in the 

















1" Eeogemy anil the Clastifiearory Syeiems of Relaitinhin™” Amrricae Ashen: 
Polagrd [3K vol tt. nh. S LIOTe, wees 
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kinship systems of these tribes. Vorcatives in genetal in all these 
dialects oceur with greater frequency in the terms involving address. 
within the immediate family as shortened formes of the non-voeatives 
denoting endearment. The final syllable is changed to #. A trace 
of the source af some of the vocative forms is perhaps betrayed by 
the baby-talk terms which appear here and there in the lists. It is 
true of the Timagami Ojibwa that ‘several of the vocatives do come 
from such affectatians, for example, djwd}u, vocative for “mother” 
(fram mont, “to suckle,” or fetes, “ breast’) and data, vocative far 
“father.”’ The former we see again as nwan'n, a baby-talk vocative 
in Penobscot and a formal term in Abenaki (list B) and the latter 
as dada(n, ¢) in similar circumstances. ‘The mere fact that these 
terms appear in three functional series; as simple baby-talk ad- 
dresses, as formal kinship terms, and as vocatives in aclose linguistic 
group, is by itself suggestive in this respect: 

With some exceptions, to be noted, reciprocal terme are almost 
completely wanting in the Eastern Woodland area, as has already 
been noted by Lowie.! They are only sparingly employed among 
the various kinds of brothers-in-luw and sisters-in-law, and between 
husband and wife, in other words between those related by marriage, 
Another negative point of importance is that here no radical change 
in the terms takes place to denote deceased relutives, The age 
differentiation in terme for brother, sister (and even for cousins on 
bath sides in. Penobscot and Malecite) include three forms: general 
terms for brother ‘and sister, a distinct one for elder brother and 
elder sister, and a common term for younger brother and younger 
ister, Ln the first and second categories there are separate forms 
according to the sex of the speaker, 

‘The terms themselves seem to fall into two categories, In one 
of these we have generic stems like Penobscot no“kam, widii’'e, 
ndus, nado’yk'=, msagwu's, expressing fundamerital relationships 
and from some of which certain other specific ternis are derived. 
They include quite a number of the classificatory terms in the list 
und these ahow more uniformity throughout the stock than do the 

'R. WH Lowie, ~Hisortcal and Sociofogicn) Interptetation of Kinsliip Yermi- 
Hulogles,~ filmed Atetarrary Voldme (gtd), p. eo. 
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others! In the other category are composite terms which furnish 
for the most part the points of differentiation which we notice in 
designations among the dialects of the region. In the latter croup 
of words analysis is often possible. On the-~whole it seems that here, 
where the etymological possibilities are retained, we have an ilus- 
tration of terms of more recent origin. 

In the following list collections of terms denoting kinship are 
presented from the principal northeastern tribes. Before offering 
lists like these for objective use, however, a word or twoof expla- 
nation concerning the sources is desirable becawse it often makes 
some difference when, where, and under what circumstances the 
vocabularies are taken down. Individuals frequently differ in 
term usage; synonyms are optionally given or passed by, while 
confusion occasionally reigns in the mind of him who is trying hard 
io give definite renderings to terms which are not in common use, 
informants sometimes even surprised me by contradicting each 
other in regard to the imitations of brother-in-law and sister-in-law 
terms and those for nephew and niece, In order not to overloook 
apecihe terms, ¢specially those for the more remote degrees af rela 
Honship, | employed several native authorities in the preparation 
of the lists which | obtained myself. In these also the term analyses 
and the translations are the combination of chosen interpreters’ 
knowledge anil grammatical analysis. 

The terms in the first column are Penobscot. They were re- 
corded at Oldtawn, Maine, with the helpof Newell Lyon. [at A, 
St. Francis Abenaki, has been arranged from the vocabularies given 
by Stsap Lolf (Joseph Laurent) in his book on the Abenaki lan- 
guage.’ The orthography has been altered from the original, in 
accordance with my own notes in this dialect, to correspond to the 
wuthorized system in use among students of American linguistics. 
List B was taken down from Maude Benedict at Lake George in 
1908. ‘The circumstance of interest here is that so ne of the terms 
are derived from baby talk (terms 1, 2, 5,) and that some of the 


ieee ate) more recently Michelean. (op ait. p. 557) have noted phe aniler 
trig eirotiacity in thi terns, 


'Jomph Laurent, New Fatmilian Abenabir anil Ewglich Diatogwes; Queboo. 1884. 
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regular formal terms are replaced by diminutives of the baly-talk 
terms (3, 4,7) 11,12). The question presents itself, is this usage a 
primitive characteristic or is it a reminder of linguistic decay? The 
cecurrence of cognate terms in formal use was a feature of Mohegan 
in southern New England,! and it may be true that idiomatic 
features like these which were general to the southern New Englani! 
dialects were conveyed to the composite Ahenaki people in one of 
the migrations which carried the central New England tribes, like 
the Pigwaket and Pennacook, to the St. Francis village almost twa 
centuries ago. On the other hand we should not overlook the fact 
that the process of culture decline has gone further among the 
Abenaki than among the others of the northeastern group. The 
Malecite: list was recently obtained through the combined efforts 
of Gabe Paul, Mrs. Nellie Tomer, and Gabe Perley. Little requires 
at present to be said about these rerms except to note that they 
appeal rather more closely to those of the Micmac than do the other. 
Wabanakl terms. The terms in the Micmac column are the 
contribution of Mrs. Frank Lewis, who is a native of the village 
of Restigouche, New Brunswick, Morgan's list of ‘Micmac and 
Malecite terms? differs from these in the identity of several of the 
niece and nephew terms. The only other differences are due to his 
system of spelling. The Montagnais list waa taken at Fscoumains, 
Quebwe, fs 1915 from Mrs, Joseph Nicolar, 

' See foomote 4. page 156. 
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NOTES ON ACOMA. AND LAGUNA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE following notes are the result of brief visits to Acoma and 
Laguna in January, 1917. ‘The notes are fragmentary not 
only of the shortness of my stay hut because, in 

the case of Acoma at least, I had) to contend against extreme distrust 
of Whites, Although my introduction was of the lest (l was with 
41mi who had connections Jn Acoma) and athough | was most 
hespitably entertained by the Acoma household who took in in 
ant! who kept me on after my: Zuii friends left, | was unable to 
overcome the distrust altogether and much af my tine was squan- 
dered ino merely trying to differentiate myself trom the picture- 
taking tourist or from the Washington representative from whom 
every ceremonial or intimate detail of fife is to be hidden. The 
' cacique " to whom Thad taken a present of tobacco broke off in the 
mitldle af a folk tale, for example. to get my assurance that I would 
not send the tale to Washington, Rather than have had me 
witness the masked dance (parrot dance?) they had planned for 
the day after that set for my departure J more than suspect they 
would have changed their program. [1 fact when said | was going 
to stay they told me the darice was off, No Whites are allowed at 
Present to sec the masked dances either at Acoma or Laguna, dances 
held, mind you, Hot in an @tufa er ceremonial room but out in 
the plaza, 

The dance | did see in Acoma was maskless and, it a Zufi critic 
would say, very “untmished.” [twas viven on Janiiary 27 and 28 
tu celebrate the installation of the afficers—the fapup or tapapo 
(governor), the two. tententes.! the three war chiefs (tv tialr tee} 
(piscal, “Mex.” sheriff, " Amer") and their two cusinerd (cooks), 

Peper! Cy-utrnaid arene” ued “third teptenant govemorn” The litter La 
led colle oduct! @  Mexlest ~ wag, 

if? 
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All these officers are chosen annually iy the “cacique "' and installed 
on December 30 and. it iscustomary for them subsequently “to give 
a dance,” to celebrate. By the Mexicana the celebration is called 
jiesta del re, and by Acoma, feachinsteatsask. ‘The dance that was 
given was the Aoinmawe, It ts the dance customarily given on this 
occasion. On January 23, | arrived in Acoma and that night and 
subsequent nights in the two estulas that were presenting the dance 
the men assembled from about seven o'clock to midnight to practise 
the songs, songe composed, as at Zuni, for the cecasion. The 
women who were to dance, but mot to ging, did not meet with the 
men. ‘The Zufi-jn my party was invited to attend, but neither his 
wife nor T were allowed to be present, The men were summonvel 
to: the dance by the officers who walked erying out the summons 
through the three avenues of the town, tokehatinchenat, “ North 
Row,” tokesthunahatinchenat, * Middle Row,‘tokekwinthati uy Last," 
Four circuits are supposed to be made, one officer following the other. 
The custom characteristic of other pucblos of calling out the orders 
from the house-top is not-found- at Acoma, 

About seven a.m, January 27, the church bell began to ring 
and the 4ahera (church drummer) te proceed up. and down the three 
avenues. Four times the bell has to ring and four times the 
drummer makes his rounds to summon the people to the church, 
During the interval while | was strolling over the rocks to the south 
af the town | overheard as: [stood near the wooden crags? at the 
head of the “burro trail" (ktetana?) the unmistakable drone of 
prayer, I¢ came from the edge of the cliffs facing east. I had of 
course to withdraw ciscreetly and by whom the praver was suid 
ar whether it had any special connection with the ceremonial of 
that day or was merely a4 daily sunrixe prayer | was unable to 
ascertain, 


SSeeee ml 


. My Acoma heat unidepetesd thie term fort he tid mnt hime make wee of it. 
Hochee{ of Amchoind meuniig person cig authority wae the berm eeed hy Lagi anil 
ZuAi informants in rylurcing to the “cacique " of Acoma. 

*Formenty at this cross the peopie teed to go out and greet kneeling thi Kigh 
perlest (Leaded wl ghe Church. 

To the lower arm of the cro were thed dry wipe of planta Oo Croes day’ in 
May they tie flowers to the cropses, 

Cm Ash Wednesday everyone ia marked on the forehead with a crore uf ashes 
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About eight o'clock Iwent to the church. “Shake hands with 
the governor, He will be standing at the dour," said my host. 
Standing at the door was a group of eight men, several carning 
canes. With ene or two of the cane bearers the men and. women 
as they came in would shake hands. Then the women went to the 
left, ¢. e. south side of the church and the men to the right or 
north side, About thirty womet and little girls stood one behind 
the other close to the wall of the church. A few stood irtegularly, 
like some of the men, nearer the doar. The twenty or more men 
and women whe kept the space near the altar filled also divided, 
women to left, men to right. People came and went irregularly 
asin any Catholic church, On entering the sign of the cross was 
made und a prayer was said. Some knelt as they praved. One: 
wontan tenained kneeling jn prayer. (She alsa read fram her 
prayer book, In dress she was entirely Americanized and she 
spoke English Huently She was the sister of one of the fenientes| 
The hat-wearing men remover their hata, but the mon whe wore 
banctas ? cid not remove then, 

As I entered a prayer was being said at the candle-lit altar, 
by whont didnot leam, It lasted about ten minutes, Then for 
about five minutes, one of the fenfentes. not the governor (the 
governor wie distinguishable by a silver badge engraved "Governor 
of Acoma") standing with the others just of the threshold, pravect, 
His prayer being assented to every few seconds by the other officers: 
This prayer conchided whe service and the church emptied. The 
officers continued to stand together ina little knot for a few minutes 
and then they too seatterid, 

It war an officer, | surmize who had said the altar prayer, 
Atuny rate it was net the priest; He cotties tu Acoma only on 
Seprember 2, the. day of the patron saint, St, Stephen, of when he 
ie cspiccially sunimoned, Acomita, where the hulk of the people 
live, except front November to February, the pricst visita twice a 
month. “Tothe saint's dines, Lana yas, you. White, are comdially 
x The wearing af SHrtae Facet: Ow deena daw mt Heath wooed Menge bale eters Hip-i the, 
ie Bhpare idterjimne Actar the Waren, mare a Ahem mee Arietinssiiseg), ie 
huey chert Kat dire thre Sf Avesry erg, : 

Whether ae oot Chere bea“ eectinnn al Asura we 42 Langa fol} mot learn: 
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invited. After it the people return to their farms at Acomita, to 
return again in November to Aconia for their winter ceremonies 
Only a few households live permanently at Acoma. 

I return to the fieste del re and to an account of the koinawe 
dance which followed the church gervice. About to a.m; the officers 
proceeded about town calling out the order to come to the estiifas 
ta prepare for the dance. At 12.15 appeared the group from the 
estufa-at the west end, north side, of ““Narth Row,” estufa B, | will 
call it. The first to descend the ladder was the drummer. After 
he had drummed a couple of minutes the.men of the choir descenced 
and formed into three or four lines, eight or ten to the line, Next 
to descend were four women. And after them an elderly man, 
who carried in his arnis certain feather and worsted paraphernalia. 
On the ground he proceeded to fasten to the back of two of the 
women the wand on which were feather pieces to decorate their 
Howing hair and to distribute to all four the feathers they were to 
carry upright in their hands. Meanwhile the van of the choir of 
men had been reénforced from the street by two lines of about 
twenty boys of all ages from eight to sixteen, and all had begun to 
#ing and to move forward with the usual dance step, The women 
led single file by the old man, the two head-liefeathered women it 
the lead, caught up with the cheir and with the woman's shorter 
dance step began to pass along from one line of the choir to the: 
ather. The group proceeded singing up the street, cue or another 
dancer whooping or shouting now and then, until they came to the 
dance plaza or rather floor where every Acoma dance takes place, 
This place, katati, is at the junction of “North Row’ and a cross 
street about one hundred and filty feet long and one hundred feet 
wide leading into “Middle Row.’ Arrived at this place the choir 
formed into a group of concentric rings, the bove on the ontside 
and the women weaving slowly in and out except in the outermest 
ring of bays. All cantinued to dance and all the males, some of the 
boys excepted, to sing.® After abour fifteen minutes the sang 

‘Ae & comenquence of thos migrations Acoma takes on, I-think; a kind uf eacro- 
eanct character, aid ethieloygiral purmiit becomes patticolacty difficali.. It would be 
enaier, | ventyre to wy. ln Acuomiia. 


' There were Navaio words oi one of the eotiys T wae tok. Atovd (come here) 
bhi (mie) yale (good), 
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ceased and the two women without the feather ornament in the 
hair were led out by one of the men of the group-and down the 
street and back to the estula. The other two women then took a 
position on the north side of the choir, 1. ¢., beeween the choir and 
the house wall, Facing them was the older man who had taken a 
director's part in the preceding movements. The choir closed up 
into amore compact group as it was’*now merely to sing and not 
tadance, The drummer left his position on the outside and stood 
in the center, The two women faced each other and as they stepped 
from foot to foor in the same place they moved op and down their 
année bent at the elbow ard the lower arm sat right angles to the 
body. The two might arms were up when the two left arms were 
dewn. After’a minute or two of tha they turned and, facie the 
choir, they side-stepped away from each other a few feet, holding: 
both arms in the direction of the movement. Then they moved 
back into the first position, Dancing tisd-cts they again side- 
stepped and cach position was repeated five or six times. In the 
middle of the repetitions the arm movement in the ris-d-cis position 
was Varied two or three times with a wrist movement. Each would 
wave her eagl: feathers up and down, at one time both hands 
moving tagether and in the same direction as the hands of the 
rissi-ves, at another: time the movement of the hands alternating. 
The mun who faced the women etvod the whole time on the same 
spot, beating tine with his feet rather than dancing, and moving 
his arms like the women only less so. His movements were those 
of a conductor rather than a participator, After the last eis-d-wis 
steps, the man relieved the women of their hand pieces and led: 
them down the street two theirestufa.. The choir followed, returning 
to the estule in the same order it had started in, The whole 
performance had taken about half an hour. ft was now the turn 
of the companion estufa, the estufa in the eaet end, north side, of 
“Middle Row.” estula A, Dwill callit! [tis the estufa which always 

vA fufi informant how mitce callod it ma kukoduhuimia (meaning of the ent bide. 
Eatin Kenan ie eaiaj, al be equated the oscufa with behiapo kiwitsine at Zuni, 
Estula A he called patos, equating lt with Aenea Sieitcine., The other estulaa wore 


callod yarkingutsttiee (2ufi. chupawa kinitune! buckuteferttik (Zul, spluesea 
cientiine), gular (Luni, ohewe kittcing), Semosh (Zuhi, mubeca Aizine). The laat 
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begins the dance, but this-vear its dancers were not ready, so word 
was sent to estufa B to begin, The performance of cstufa A 
was in almost all respects a replica of that of etula B. The micat 
notable wariation was the presence of the three “war chiets”’ in 
the rear of the group, in a separate line, During the dance by 
estufa B they had been sitting with the other officers on a ledge of 
rock on the exst:side of the cross streer, During the subsequent 
performances of both groups the war chiefs sat with the officers:on 
this ledge. The group from estufa A proceeded westward down 
the street and then turning north through the cross street took up 
the aime position on kekali. In the wonten's dancing there were 
slight variations, the patterns being just the same, but combined 
somewhat differently, and their execution was considerably superior. 
From now on until cunset the two groups performed alternately,’ 
the drammer summoning his group from the estufa about the time 
the other group quitted the dance foor, Each group came aut 
five times, Each lé anpposed to come out ten times, T was told, 
but it is never done because they start so late. The only variation 
in the performances was caused by the appearance, during the first 
part of the general dance, of wWemen, ore, two, three or more at a 
time, with pans or bowls of bread or meat which they threw into 
the dancing group. The men scrambled for the things without 
interrupting their song or dance, On the appearance of the women 
throwers the women dancers withdrew to the outskirt of the growyy— 
merely to preclude being hit. 1 was told, by the flying objects. 





two the informant wae naming trop the dances they presented, gidiaee Mesting in 
Zanl wutrerpla: (all kinds), the danoe associated with the oheee biedtotne, and die tA 
beirty identified with the Zufl iemishitur. thn dance assockated with moire Etailune, 
Incidentally the «me Evormant mentiong! tha fematafel (fun, upihiinponal, 
tout yarled (duck, Zofi-muladtahya}, ond dhokee Zvi, tlabertta) oe danord. at Acorn, 

Bondelinr a'ao eniiony gix estulae at Acree. “Final Report.” pti. p. 208. 
Papers of the Archacologicul Imuttinte af Asmericu. Anoceicom Serier. iv, 

Puy add that my how at Acoma wooll mot tell me the: names of the estuias or 
the number. Extyin in Kercaan jn task, ‘Ser 282. alsa Keneter, AL. 208i Rie 
and -Clan.” p. 145. m f. Amlhrepelogical Papess cf the Americon Meorum wf Nataral 
ittory, vol zYIO, pt. OL 

ULuninde describes aalmitar alternatum inthe tablet dance (ayursaiyacats) beds 
at Cochiti in ‘honor of the Catholic prinat (nt hatte del padre) an July ea. tie ealinta’ 
day (Zhe Lard of Poeo Tiere, we 953-49. New York, 1457) 
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The men of the choir ware the usual miseellany of American 
clothes, wearing hats or bandas, boots or moccasins, overcoats or 
blankets, The three war chiefs were conspicuous [rom their red 
bandas and red blankets. The man-fram estufa B who beat time 
for the dancing women wore two downy eagle feathers tv his hair, 
and weross his cheekbones was a line of red paint. The women wore: 
the usual women's moccasins (kuisehashuwimi, moccasins, Autsi = 
antelope)—the toes of one pair were stained magenta—and the 
usual combination of silk kerchief across the back (pitene, Zui, 
ntinals, Acoma), black dress fastened over the right shoulder and 
under the lett (yatome, Zuni, dyustts, Acoma), and American cotton 
cloth, a. ¢, the embroidered white petticoat showing under the 
dyusits and the calico garment above. The dywsits was fastened. 
along the side with silver buttons or bits of tin. On their crown 
was a cirelet of white, whether of paint or cotton or downy feather I 
could not distinguish. tt was open towards the forehead where 
attached to the hair were two downy eagle feathers. A round 
spot of red paint alimest covered each cheek. Their hands were 
painted white, the fingers laden with turquoise and silver rings. 
As [ have noted, the feather paraphemalin carried or worn by the. 
two sets of women varied. The head ornament of the two dancers 
consisted of a large bunch of parrot feathers and a few peacock 
which was held upright in place at the back of the head. From 
them fell two twists of reddish yarn to the ends of which at the 
waist line a smaller bunch of the same feathers was attached. 
The two stiff eagle feathers and the two bells and, in the case of the 
women of estufa A, the large yellow artificial flower the dancers 
held itteach hand, were bound in a bunch of red yarn which showed 
above and below the clasping hand. The other two women, in the 
cist of estufa A, held nothing in their hands, in the case of estufa B 
they held littl: commercial "dusters" of colored feathers, 

The evening of this day two sets of dancers were going about 
town, (ancing in several houses. The two houses to which we 
followed them were the house of Miller, the dance director, | pre- 
sume, of estufa B, and a house where the governor was sitting, 
In both houses the audiences appeared to consist only of the fouse- 
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held ane their usual visitors: The first ser of dancers consisted of 
eight young or midedle-ayed men performing a Navajo dance. They 
danced in line, stepping vigorously and singing to the drum. ‘They 
wore American clothes but fora ailk kerchief tied around the waist 
and pendunt ta it at the back a foxskin. They wore a bands ancl, 
standing up from it, omone.shle ar the other, twostiff eagle feathers, 
Bells were attached below the right knee and in the right hand 
each dancer carrie! a gourd rattle. During this dance and the 
next, in pauses of the song, the audience ottered worls of approval, 
an expression mot custamuary in Zui. (Is it Mexican?) A fow 
minutes after the Navajy dancers left and after the governor had 
acked me questions about the Zuni shalako—iar example, how tall 
the sialdko mask was—u group of ubout fifteen boys came in tw 
give a Comanche dance or to watchit. Three boys ahout seventeen 
sang, and another carried a bag for the gilt expected from the hotte- 
held on leaving, Tn beth hewses the woman of the household 
dropped a roll uf bread into the bag. There was but one dancer, a 
little fellow about ten vears old. On his head and shoulders he 
wore the silk square which forms the woman's atinats, On the 
crown of his head was. crest_of about ten stiff cagle feathers, Ln 
his right hand he carried a toy bow. Now anc then some one in 
the audience smiled a bit at the bow's:agile performance hut on 
the whole the pudience took the boys quite seriously, giving them 
exactly the same words of encouragement as they had given the 
Older perlorimers. 

The test Wiener about 7.15 the church bell began to will. 
Soon thereafter a few persons stroaggled inte the church tea prays! 
litt there was ne general service, Durmg the following hour | 
netionl men with bundles under their blankets useenling the lidider 
of estufa Av At 4.40 the drummer descended and beut his drum. 
The men descended, forming in two lines: single file, with the three 
var rae: im the rear ail lack of them a Sselitary hgure, tle 

‘cacique.”” All= began to sing and to dance forward. Afteradsane- 
lig dhewtone finedred fect tothe wese the head of one lime turned in 

Che the motime of erry dunes, t wae toll) tbe church we opm Tar prayer. 


Thevdeat ahd” cope’ did pet wit. and bile tepyling wis pather bbl On 
fils dace waa w pleased atl curlowdly fat uemew aiil aleiirent Lik. 
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and back, the head of the other liné keeping on the outside ancl also 
turning back. Meeting each other the two heads danced forward 
ogain, leaching their lines to the dance floor, takai, Here the same 
turning figure waa repeated north and south, Then the two lines 
went up" North Row" to the east, repeating the figure, then down 
“North Row" to the west, repeating the figure, then back to the 
east, On this fourth repetition they threw wit to the crewd from 
underneath their blunkets ears af corti, turnips, boxes of crackers, 
and packages of tobacco. The boys and the women scrambled for 
the things and, closing in, began gooct-naturedly to mob the throw- 
ers. ‘They persisted, however, in their dancing and singing and pro- 
ceeted back ro their estufa. The “cacique “ had onan American 
overcoat ond carried nothing to throw; but all the other men were 
blanketed, their blankets mostly red. Some of the men had 
irregular blotches of red, red and white. or white paint on their 
cheeks. 

On the withdrawal of the group from estufa A the group from 
estufa B turned out, dancing four times east and west or west and 
east. They did mot danee north and south on kaka: ‘They too 
threw presents. “They formed a emuller geoup than the estufa A 
group, numbering eighteen to the pwenty-five or «ix af estufa A, 
The two heads, Miller ond another, liad their faces entirely whitened 
and both wore two downy eagle feathers in the hair. The per- 
formance of both groupe lasted nor more than a half hour, All 
the people in town, or of Jeast the greater part of them, turned 
aut ta look on, 

This morning the dancers came out about eleven They 
fillowed the same routine as the day before, The only difference | 
noted was the dressing up of five men in the group from estula B, 
They were decorated with knots of ribbons and fringes of colored 
paper and cashes of calico, a variegated ancl tasteless getup, In 
their hair they wore eagle or parrot feathers. When the two 
women and ther male leader withdrew from the group, these five 
Inidizenecd men followed. With one exception the women's parts 
were filled by different women from the day before. On both 
diys the women from Estufa A were middle-aged to old. Among 
the women of estufa B some were vaung. | 
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Having to leave town about 4.30 p,m. unfortunately I did not 
see the conclision of the dance. It concludes, T was rnold, with 
the coming together of the groups from the two estufas, So 
anxious was my host to have me ge and so tricky about getting 
me of that I suspect the dance concluded with some particular 
ritual, perhaps with the little purificatory rite which concluded the 
corresponding dance at Zufii, the owinakatye. And yet that rite 
of waving a bit of cedar bark around the head four times and 
throwing it on the ground, that rite may well have been forgotten 
in Acoma together with the rest of the dance that had been for- 
gotten, “the last old man who knew how they used. to dance it” 
having died. Thar the dance sed to be the war chiefs dance to 
be danced on taking a scalp was still remembered, 

The people were going to stay on at Acoma for another ten 
days or so, I was tok! by the governor. “They have to,” he added, 
‘we have not given them the rules yet." American citizenship, 
boundary questions and the introduction of a judiciary system 
appeared to be the political issues of the day, Having a judge m 
the Americun way has raised up an acculturation problem; for 
they feel that a judge would interfere, as he certainly would, with 
the functions of fapup and feniente. 

These officers, we noted, are installed on December 30. They 
are installed after a week of mixed Catholic and native ceremonies, 
On December 24 there 8 witpire (vispera), de, the church bell 
rings and the dAe+era goes drumming about town to summon the 
people to church the following morning. On December 25 all go 
to church, On December 26 and 27 there are Comanche’ and 
Navajo dances, On December 28 there is a church service, On 
December 29 there are Comanche and Navajo dances. The 
huchale come out and there ia the pasku or "' Burterfly” dance. 
During this time the “cacique" and his “brothers” and “uncles,” 
i, ¢. the younger and older members of the Autst (Antelope) clan 
meet in their house! There would be about ten of them, and the: 

' Tt i the house the “-cacique’” jp anid to frequent during the day; bur whecher it is 
merely the hous: of hie people of a eeremonial bows | donot know, | paid two 


calla ati the “oackque,” ane in the evening, aoe ln the morning, Oh both occmsicis 
lit wie ler the tivo herk of eotule A. The hiwer room was on o level with the 
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group is, L surmise, the principales. They discuss the men eligible 
for office and decide on nominees, On December 30a meeting of 
all the men i called in the Aanranira, the long house standing near 
the church where the officers hold court. On this occasion the 
ntttpoing war chiefs announce the noniinations. There is a rising 
vote, a merely formal vote, for everybody has.to assent. If a nomi- 
nee himself does not assent, he may leave and tell the “ cacique.” 
But the objection of a nominee is not heeded: onee nominated, he 
has to take aitice, Instances ane cited of men knowing in advance 
of their nomination running away. Evenso, on their return, thev 
were forced to take office, 

In installing officers, the outgoing officer kneels on both Knees; 
he makes the sign of the Cross, he says the "Mexican prover,” 
rosa, and lie passes thé cane of to hie auceesaor. All present kneel, 
removing, af course, their hats, Bandas are not removed. 

Besides the officers, tapup, fementes. and war chiefs, there are ton 
principales, They are chosen by the" cacique" from the Antelope 
chin. Their position is for life. Young men are eligible. They 
appear ta actas a higher court. For example, were the federal 
agent to propose to the governer to establish 4 school at Acoma the 
governor would take the matter to the principles, 

Wbviously, the Antelope clan isthe ruling Acoma clan. Te sup- 
plies the cacique” and the principales aril through them it keeps 
control of the peaple. The present’ cacique has been In nffice since 
1993. He is: the fourth of four blood! brothers to hold the offer! 
He is alwut eighty years old, rather feeble and quite deal, “He 
inows nwt hing 3 abaut the people," said his brother’s-son, my host. 


ratiife anil Litre Learnt (hie ee bute rad a lindowsaheut 5 feed ber a tert, covers with 
cloth. To thicyencial fiviig pom that evening wer liesidia the @ caueligue yi Viele sit, 
aera alan, Th tune jeemil wo te that of torwiiot the "cucigae.” lithe: 
Heri ie aprpet nen, whinge floor hi rn a lewel wills thy eoof of abe ewtutn, wine tiled 
I rote aati aril eretiinge dt wine ther ercuslit nereenitie ad the aha, “The Wher 
To and from i tf lewet have to foreach lig crinelngg Elid get ef Ue eattily elem 
try ite ficty trary, 

Y tewretiies derjtee tm pA Ohi the then Hakiormens ach vv Vatieoel hrovhey to 
hile Dreliteeent wil thie hig son al thin Vagied bie Wika lik periaie anal dedi! eui~ 
cet | The £0) fhone,” Teealy-lhird Amn! Report, Hircaa if American Hike 
athe (tsp. An ton twee members oO vine pricetiioad wer oncla wad. 
merit er Led week cereredwites |.  (iArmathees, pa. dleg,/ 
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“He does nat go about. People come to him. It is his brothers 
and uncles who go about and find out and tell him what to do. 
He takes their advice." They cantrol the land distribution. 
Grazing Jand is communal, but agricuilttral land is held individually 
and application forit must be made tothe cacique,”” His harvest 
is brought in for him by the people! They do not plant for him. 
Four rabbic hunts are held for him each wear, one in each of the 
cardinal directions* The hunt is held “after the war chiefs say 
they have been fasting four days and it is time to have a hunt.” 
Some days after the rabbit hunt for the “ cacique" there isa general 
hunt in which the women also take part. 

The war chiefs have undoubtedly sacerdiotal functions. They 
are said to pray morning and night and at ceremonials, to pray for 
the people, for their animals, for their crops, and for rain. Of these 
prayers or rites Tcould learn nothing definitely, nor could 1 learnany- 
thing of the sacerdotal functions of the “cacique.” Of fraternities 
or curing orders I got merely a hint, a hint of the existence of two, 
the fire or flume and the flint societies * The existence of any 
group like the Zuni keyersht was demic,’ but of the group corre- 
sponding to the other Zufi group of delight makers, the netwekiwe, 
[ got some account. Kechaele is their Acoma nume. The faces of 
the kachale are painted white with black lines across the checkbones, 

‘The Zifi used co. bring in the harvests of the parimeunt ashi or pricats: 
including the prkede. The custom laperd wt the death of the prteela who died alot 
thirty years wee. 

Since writing the foreguing [ have hecn told by one ol tie paramount arkiwanni 
tha: men weed also to plant for them and women weed to grind, The aptlaskiwanei 
would tein the order “The aabtecad hal no say about land holding, 

T The fobldte the 2uAil take in their quadrennial ceretionia) hunt they give bo 
the poramownt qiiieanet, Gomt taken in thy honting before the quadrennial 
kyasakees ceromonial also goes ta the aiwonny, 

“My 28) informant tele to thi dhedani al Acuina an the Wihdya (knife, flint) 
dorreepaniing to the Zutti Agiobow (onto eubdiviagion ie dchigkme, bnife) pid the 
haben, coresponding to the enliv faunadtce, big bre ireternity of Zufil, He ule 
spoke of the Aupiiiaiys of Acoma aa an Organization and ae iwa ieudiennité alee 
tiditer (pat utniable people wittbes). AL Laguna the Supisdtuiea are the cunmiy 
pisia. 
Ms Zunl informant aserria that there ere twelve Eoyrmht ot Acoma, Their 
masks are toight rod witheyes anil mouth bie, They come aut 'n-all the masked! 
atcrd. 
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They wear a “rag” circlet around the head with corn husk pokes 
attached to the hair. ‘Their antics appear ro correspond to those 
of the Zufi newekwe. They “come out,” | infer, only with the 
masked dancers. They appear to. act also as sergeants-at-arms. 
“When they come for you, you must go with them, If you don't. 
they take away your clothes.” They bring the boys in to the 
estufas.' There are twelve kechele, | was told, There was also.a 
slight-suggestion thar the office was hereditary. 

The Acoma clan is maternal and exogamous. <A list of clans 
and of kinship terms ts to be published in a later number of this 
journal. As ac Zuni, several kinship functions appear to be in- 
cumbent upon the father’s clan. At birth, for example, it is the 
father's mother who washes the new-bern child, and she it is, ac- 
cording to one informant, who gives the child its Indian name, 
taking it out before sunrise to the east side of the mesa. Again 
it i¢ the father’s people who come in after a death and wash the 
heads of the mourners in the household. 

The ZuAi custom of lying in at childbirth on a hot sand bed is 
not found at Acoma. It is wholly unfamiliar, As 1 described the 
Zuni practice to my host it seemed so odd to him that he appealed 
to his wife's kinswoman, the widew of a Zuni, for corroboration, 
The practice being absent, the classification of beings into the 
cooked, ¢..¢., those who have thus come into the world, and the 
uncooked or raw, i. ¢, animals, spirits or gods, and non-Zuil 
humans, is also lacking. ‘Phe Acoma mother lies in for four days; 
During this time an ear of corn is placed next to the child’ On 
the fourth morning, according to one informant, the “ medicine- 
man" and his wife are sent for, They arrive with the “medicine 
water” some time before dawn. The “ medicine-man” prays and 
sings four or ive songs, He ther takes the child out the east aide 
Of the mesa to show it at sunrise to the sun. The child's mother 

TNuthing more Gould 0 lear alvnet the friliiadan rmcept that a hoy joined: the 
sane rstula his bioed father belo to: Ar joined ot twelve or fourteen, No girls 
joined, Aly Zufi informant etatee that a aponser or cercmontal father la clieen bey 
Parctite ad precited with meal. Notall hoys are ken inca the datsena finrape (ln 
Zusl, kotibsnne i, 


'Stevetean, M,C." The Stu.” Meeenth Anil Report Barcen al eewtoan File 
mMoey, fe 140, (18Ry—po) 
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goes along and during the ceremonial sprinkles meal.’ It is the 
“medicine-man" who proposes a fame for the child. If his sug- 
gestion js: not acceptable, any relative may name the child 

Alter the child is seven or eight months old the church chriaten- 
ing isheld. A comadre (godmother ta your child) and a compadre 
(godtather to your child) are chosen; the child, if a girl, to take the 
name of the comadre, if a boy, that of the compadre, In the 
church the infant's head is wet with water and salt is presented to 
his lips: The godparents give the infanta present. They take it 
to their house and after characteristic Pueblo Indian fashion they 
wash its head—an interesting instance of the way the Catholic rite 
may be combined with a mative practice? Thereafter, every 
Christmas, presents are exchanged between the child and the god. 
parents. 

The institution of Catholic. sponeorship figures again at marriage. 
A man and his wife are chosen by the parents of either the bride 
or bridegroom to be “best man” and “best woman" (suyena- 
kukwyenatiestshe).. Alter the wedding they take the bridal couple 
to their house, wash their heads and give them advice. The man 
talks to them first, then his wife. ‘The man gives 4 present to the 
bridegroom, the woman, to the bride. The Catholic marriage 
appears to be firmly established in Acoma. The church service 
is indispensable, and there is no divorce. Whether or not as a 
consequence there is more adultery at Acoma than at Zufil, f.:e., 
whether the lax system has succeeded the brittle system, | had no 
Opportunity to observe, 

The bridegroom gives a present to the bride—perhaps.a dress. 

‘ According tw another informant the child's tether does nop go along tu the 
edger of the mesa, Cp. “* The Sila.” p. tat. | 

TAt Zuni the thietand of a woman who has been present at the both of the child 
heoogmen bis ceremonial father, 1 «. hie Initiatorinte the éntityane, Alorriage into 
the family af the veremordal father ie taboo, May tot thle 2U8l custom have origi- 
nated ia the Cathiolle god-jmarent. custenmn? 

* The godparent custom iv. of course, thoroughly Spanish. It in a custom which 
ectmimtutake haldon people: | have founil ii persistent among the Portugerse Negroes 
Irom the Cape Verde Islands living in New England. At Acutia, ae amony: the 
Partuguose Negroes, the termi are applictl loosely. At Acoma. lor example. my 
contemporary jn the howsehold referred to-me ae comadrr. 

4 
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Beliefs of sympathetic magic are held in connection with con- 
ception and pregnancy and growth, ‘To conceive a male, a woman 
will wash a bow and arrow and drink the water; to conceive a 
female, she will wash the grinding stone, and drink. A man or 
woman who eats corn whose grains grow in a double row or two 
chili growing together will beget or conceive twins. The remains 
of the lunch a hunter takes with him in the sacred rabbit hunts 
should not be eaten by a married woman or by the unmarried, 
otherwise they will have twins. A pregnant woman will not eat 
rabbit. The skin on the belly of a rabbit is thin and her child's 
belly would be over large. A pregnant woman should not stand 
looking out of a window,* nor, once she has started to cross a thresh- 
dd, should she return, for example, for anvthing forgotten, She 
should first cross the threshold and then return, otherwise the 
labor will be slow. To hasten labor, throughout her pregnancy a 
woman should rise quickly on awakening and put on her dress and 
belt, not dawdling about getting up. When it thunders a child 
will pull his hair to make it grow and stretch up his arms to grow 
tall? To make a backward of feeble child grow quickly and 
strong, a father will take it often out doors before the dawn.‘ 

Burial takes place within the twenty-four hours after death: 
The dead are buried in the cemetery in front of the church. There 
is no division of the sexes in the cemetery, as in Zui, where the 
men are buried to the south of the central cross and the women 
to the north. At Acoma either the father’s people or the mother's 
people take part in the burial. The possessions of the deceased 
are buried with him. The burial company ts made up of men, 
although usually one woman goes along te carry a jar of water to 
hreak on the grave The hair of the burial party is washed after 
the burial. For four days after death the spirit of the deceased 

‘Cs, Parse, Et, Zull Conception and Pregnancy Bellofs” in Precedings of 
the Nineteenth Intermational Congress of Americuninty (Washington, i917), p. 381. 

tfh,, p.. 38a, 

' Ase 2uAi child dooe at conclusion of w folk-ile, 

‘There may be no element of asmpatbetic magic in thle proctioe 


PAL Zufl, according to Coshing, a water jor was broken by Kite bralie ihe 
dwelling (Cratery. soe tv (F883), p. ap). | 
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lingers about home. The house door is not left open, as at Zuiil, 
nor is trade taboo. After four days a “medicine-man"™ brings the 
prayer feather-sticks’ (lachamant)' he has made at home to the 
house of the deceased, places them where the deceased had lain, 
prays-and bids the deceased] begone. Then the “medicine-man" 
carries the feather-sticks to shipapy kotyahom, the *'gate to 
shipapa,’”* a place about one mile to the west of the town where the 
rocky conformation opens to the north. Shipapy is north, ‘north 
of Taos." Meanwhile the household drinks a cedar brew and 
vomits and the father’s kindred come in and wash their heads? 
The heads of a widower and of bis children are washed by the 
women of his mother’s household. The widower's heard has aise 
heen Washed after the burial. New, at the expiration of the four 
days," the widower may elect to return home with his mother or 
sister or to remain in his wife's housetiold to look after his children. 
His children stay on in any event in their mother’s household. 
After a-yeur a widower or a widow may remarry. lf one marred 
sooner the families would mot like it, besides the one remarryving 
might fall sick, 

The morning after we arrived in Acoma the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of our host was delivered of a son. The girl's labor had 
lasted over two days and the chill was still-born, the top of its 
head, and tts arms andl shoulders appearing, according to its grand- 

i (eneral name (or prayer feathereticks, “They tobe tle lireath.” way vail of 
the feather-gticke, After offering them al any time thy ame (our dave of continence 
observe at 2uAj seem to le obeerved at Acoma, | 

* The tating of goda come, P was todd, (rem aifpape, My informant asked me, 
by the way, pie to mettiliin to any ane te Acura thant ties bead tld me te word buatsdme, 

? Similarly ice ot dbvia katpu. the place where the river whiten and whence it 
bears offerings to befwteie that Zufi feather-sticks aro planted], bot wt Zuni they are 
Planted the day ot the lorial. | 

‘Prot my Zaft iilermane | eta diferent account. The beathirraticks for the 
dead are cut on the thir day. fora weman by the meen of fer bowerbold, for goman 
by the falirnaircsepd. Earhoon tie fourth morning the feather-sticke tor a. woman 
ate buried at the hrad of her grave In the cemetery, the feather-cticks for a@ men arc 
tukep: down to ereimatie 1.4.00 the dolwecle bolew the mena, 

‘One informaut tated that all the clanapeople wail their beada the claneqetplt 
of the decease) and his facher’s clanapeople. 


‘At Sufi ae econ ae the corpee le taken oii, a widowers kinswomen come 10 
take him to their ioime. He does not enter his wile’s hose again, 
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mother, to be “eut,"" The gerl’s father carried the body the same 
morning to the cemetery. While he was gone the girl died, We 
knew nothing of the birth or of the deaths until that afternoon. 
We had been given the upper room of the two-storied dwelling and 
the expectant mother lay below. ‘Thev had not told is about her, 
because, I heard, they were “ashamed.” The child was fatherless. 
ft had been conceived while the girl and her parints were employed 
in California at the San Diego fair. Late that afternoon and until 
7.30 In the evening. there was a fairly continuous wailing in the 
death room and now and then quiet crying on the part of an 
elderly kinswoman who came op to our room to be with a child or 
to make bread or prepare a meal.’ This sobbing appeared alty- 
gether spontaneous and was quite different from the ‘crying of 
ai ke he we heard from below! We had sent word to the dead 
girl's mother asking if she would tot like us to move to another 
house, She sent word back that she hoped we would stay, that 
we must not be “afraid' to stay. That evening she came up to 
our room and she described the deathbed scene, tellng us how her 
daughter had said, “1 love you, my. mother, Be happy. 1 don't 
mint! the baby dying.” The girl sat up to eat, Soon after, to the 
utter incomprehension of her mother, she dropped back dead. 

The following morning at dawn? che wailing set in, lasting on 


‘Except in the more Americanized hodgerholils-meale are ere! in characteristic 
Purble fashion om the floor, members of the household ating on boxes in aceircle 
around the coffee pat, the hewle of wtew ard chill, atti the ete pier ot bread, A mule 
quest on leaving the cirrle says uoeke, a (emale, mgicho ("thanka”), 

*Thr same woman, the widow of the Zufii, hai} both sobbed and walhed on our 
onivwal, My #atiinend wee @ comemction of ber hushand, who hod died abouts year 
belore. Jt wae because of that counection we were enieriained in thia hones, The. 
howe belonged to the widow and her twoelderly sisters, With ther lived two murtied 
meces, their hushainis and children. The girl who died wae the daughter of one al 
those gieces anil the man | tiler to.a8 cur hot. be having iaken the greater reeponal- 
bility for our entvtaliment, The other man-in the bouseheld woe younger and he 
appeared to apend the larger part.of fils tle walking the floor wlth u child twe of 
three yeara oh] on fis back. Tn neighboring house another young father Wkewhe 
plored none. Won cmilite’s get ochicmen todo thet," said my irien, te eurprised 
her more Chan It aurprised ine becwise in the Rl Gramle puctieos and at Jerves 1 tad 
fren the younger men cary the chiliiron in the aame patient, tireless yay. 

TAC Cunt thie ie the tine an aged clanawoman of the father’s clan aprinkles the 
cotper Airet-with water from a gourd ool then with meal, 
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and off until 9.30, half an hour after the corpse was carried. out. 
The corpse was carried in a blanket,’ a man at each of the four 
comers, The bearers were younger men. There followed in 
irregular order the girl's father, carrying a spade and pick, another 
man also carrying grave-digging tools? her fourteen-vear-old 
brother carrying her pallet and pillow, and a man, quite old, carry- 
ing in two flour bags over his shoulder what we took to be the 
girl's personal belongings. Her tarting spindle we had seen’ re- 
moved [rom our room a few minutes before they left the house. 
The company went to the cemetery by the southwest way, on the 
outskirt of the town, With themowas no water carrier and when I 
observed the grave two days later nu broken pottery was to be 
sten on it, On the northeast corner a candle was planted and at 
that hour—it was the time people were going to church—the candle 
was lit, The next day it had fallen over. (By this time the 
mourning period was pxist.) The candle stood at the head of the 
grave as the dead are buried, as at Zufii, the head to the east.’ 
At home in our room for three nights after the burial the lamp was: 
kepe lit.! 

The day of the burial sheep were being killed for the approaching 
feast and our household also killed and prepared a sheep, Its pele 
was for sale and I saw the mother of the deceased bargaining with 
the American buyer who was going the rounds of the houses, There 
was cooking in the oven on the terrace and one of the old ladies 
mate wafer bread on the slab in-our mom, On the stove was a 
brew of cedar twigs. Some of it must have been drunk the follow- 
ing morning by the mother of the deceased for [ saw her vomiting 
large quantities of water from the terrace about 8.30, ‘That morn- 
ing the girl's father was out looking after his horses, The next 
"This hlaniet had bern contibuied to the funera| by the Zuni xutsta. They had 
taken the blanket with them from Zuni to give on thely departure to the honaeheld 
Loppening to entertain tues in Acoma, 

? The grave le not dug. ae at-20fl. in ailvance, 

‘There te for this reason the aame repugnance aa at Zui to seeping with the 
hited to the oant, My Art night at Acoma I happened to onk the women to muke up 
ny puillet the top to the oot and they though: it strange. Uf course as wen de ony 


attention ‘was directed to it by tay ZuAl frieml | changed the postion. 
‘Cootrary to Zuft cuspom the door wan not kept open. 
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morning he brought inona lurroaloadoefwood. Inthe evening he 
ate supper with me and tank me to see his “uncle,” the “ cacique.” 
This had been the first. day of the jotmawe dunce. None of the 
household went along the street to eee the dance, In the evening, 
however, after our call on his “uncle, the “ cacique," my host taok 
me mito two houses to see the Navajo and Comanche dances. 

The second day of the dance, f..¢,, the fith day after the death, 
all the household had a hair wash. I had seen the yucca roots 
lving in my room, but the washing I did not see, as-it took place 
in the room below, (THe townspeaple at large had washed their 
hair the day before, the first morning of the dance.) This day the 
younger woman of the household, the children, and our host 
watched the dance in the street, and one of the old ladies was 
among the women to throw bread to the dancers. Obviously the 
period of mourning had been concluded. 


Fragmeniary as were my observations at Acoma, at | tyuna 
they were still more fragmentary, but here | was limited. more 
from lack of time than from the suspicions of informants. 1 had 
one excellent elderly informant, the sister, blood sister,! of the 
priest who corresponds T take it to the “cacique™ of Acoma, and 
for comparative purposes ot least the information | got from her 
amd from two or three other natives may be worth recording. 

At death @ medicine-man prepares a crown of Afnki (Hopi) 
cottun for the head of the decensed, It is the medicine-man'who 
sprinkles both corn pollen (glewe) anc meal? (skating) on the 
corpse. He does not sprinkle i it first with warer2 Over the check- 


L Plat: ptaeliee" futher wae Ewime. De way the fed Laguna, miler) hid orend- 
datighter ullrgrel. the Grat Pogblo Indian, who woul) pod. Fog eeven gente lie lad 
been educated in HUrAREO. Mexico, by prigsta He Wrought back with hit a book 
conialning “ectge which he “gave wat." The book was wept under the samnliye 
("idol") of tile alior, Alter dis death some ame orice wrapped the book wp in the 
binnket of a deoegecd relative. Tk wad iliacovern! tedore the Luria), beweerrr, atti 
removed. Subsequenthy ip duappeared,—Tt io atriking [ithe jnxtance of aceullurae 
eB 

"He uses bork, whether ule deceree! 4 cule op females. Gedbnerity. women tree 
meal for circmonial purposes, ai] Hiei. (pollen. 

*1t coos te me thar vine funerary mtee may once fave been Masited to purlewte 
np tedeslemity meemiiers (cf, "The Sia” on 67, to) But my informa hd err 
eomtate. “Thr yrllaw meete le dali) to mak he deorge sd looky [fecdler. 
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bones he smears a paste of ground yellow sandstone. A jar of 
water is broken on the grave. The dead are buried head 
to the east and there is a fepugnance to sleeping in. this 
position. Candles are kepr lit in the place where the deceased 
had lain. Four days after the death the father’s people come 
in to wash the hair of the mourners, All the clans-people 
wash their hair. The spirits of all the dead go to wenimiatse 
(matse, blood) where the fafsena come from.’ It is a big lake some- 
where near Zuni The dead are fed elaborately on All Souls Day? 
but it is a daily practice to tlrop or crumble a bit of bread at each 
meal or to put it on the fire. 

The customs of having godparents and of having wedding 
sponsors prevail, One informant who had been to Zuni was very 
critical of the Zuni marriage system. “They separate whenever 
they get tired of each other—after a weck perhaps or even two or 
three days." And he added, “Here marriage is for life,” There 
exists at Zuni a custom of making friends (hife) ceremonially. 
Twe women, two men, or a nian and woman may exchange gifts. 
and each have his or her head washed by the relatives of the other. 
1 doubt if this custom exists ut Laguna.* Senkin is Keresan for 
friend, and there is no special term for the friend made ceremonially. 

The custom of 4 mun adopting the life of a woman is known 
at huguna. The adoption is optional on the part of a bov. He 
chooses to become a kakwinn merely because he prefers woman's 
work to man’s. There is at present only one fokwimn.® He is 

FAccoriing to Pewhkes the Hop! Letiew thatthe breath bods of the Zul goes 
tomeacred piace near Salat Jone called Winima. There the deal are supposed to 
be changed into Katcinga.and the place i pepobed to be one of the houses of these 
perehagre,” TavetsAfth Amwesal Report Barean of slmericon Elfinology, p. 372 
(2895-3). 

Tite reference to tie Zul dobewele came from my ekderty worn informant. 
A younger informant inaiated thar “alter we die we go up into the sky." It oecure 
te toe that the Zhi belief that the dial retomm Inthe clams may have originared in 
the Catholle bellef io heaved, At any rate dt was certainly ant denied iy lg. 

"Fanon FE. C.. "All Soul” Day at 2ufil, Acorn aod ‘Loguna,” Journal of 
American Folt-Lore, vol. xxx. pp.ags—t (tor7): 

‘See Pateons, Eo..." Ceremonial Frienilahip at Zui American A nthropologisl 
(%€), vel wy, no. 2 (rgry), p. 2. 

' One Laguis informant had heard of it. Acoma Inforntants knew nothing of it 

‘There a one (Aoieima) alo at Acoma, 
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abouc fifty years old and he hecame a £okeimn unusually late in 
life, when he was about thirty, His father objected to the change 
and the young man waited until after his father died. My elderly 
woman informant had known of eight kofwinm during her lifetime. 
She knew of no ceremonial functions performed by them, but she 
had heard of physical relations between them and men. 

By one informant | was told there were four estufas, by another, 
only one, dyup gama (badger house), and that boys might join it 
atany time. Many bovs do nor join it. Of interest perhaps In 
this connection was the fact that on January 26 the chakwend was 
danced, but danced without masks because there was not an ade- 
quate number of the initiated who alone could wear the maezks, 
In Zuni the chatwena would be danced by members of the estufas, 
and I am interpreting the lack of men qualified to wear the masks 
from this standpoint. But there may be another explanation,’ for 
the chakwena or “black masks"? as they are referred to at Laguna 
are spoken of as an “order.” There are two orders of Aattena or 
gatsena, they tell you, the black and the blue; The blue are sub- 
divided into the hemish, the kohashtoch (feathers erect), the kalva 
(all kinds)? I had with me during my visit a copy of Stevenson's 
The 2umy Indians and | asked] my elderly woman informant to 
show me the pictures of those masked personages she had known at 
Laguna. Those once seen at Laguna, bur seen no longer are: 

holama, pl. Liv. 

hehe (Laguna fea) pla. i, Lr, 

Those still seen are: 

siyalia, plo xvr (in Laguna also he whips with yucea switches).' 

‘Thete it another explanation, | have since jexmed, Tle dyap gama referred to 
ts mierely the dwelling of the dywp man. Ath surni (old man Zufii), who is custodian 
ol the katsera masks anid director of the datene, There are fo epfufar at Laguna, 
Rooms arc borrowed for ceremonial purposes. 

* Shutrmarces te another name for chakwrna, 

'The Zufl dance the chakeens, which they etare is borrowed from Laguna, 
anid the foichokwena (home made chakuene). Hemish may correspond to the Zufti 
hemishitwe and kaiye to the Ziihi watempla (ull cinds, de, a miicelany af dake of 
katerna}. Since writing the wbove f find that's Zufi ex-revident of Laguna wired 
te Dy, Kroeber anch oorTes paridenice. ("Zui Kinand Cian,” yp, df. o. 2.) 


‘Suichiie lea Sia ketone which Ayures at the initiation aaat Zuhi (“ The Sia." 
Pp» 117). 
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Awelele, pl. XxXvTL _ 

kovemshé, pl. pxvi (Laguna kumevoish), 

salymobia, pls. Lyt, twit (Laguna, ralalabia), 

wwonnam (as the kokokshi dancers are miscalled), pl. exx. 

naleshku, pl, Lexa (“something hike it''). 

kolezwisi, pls. xut, xiv seemed familiar as shied (snake) Aatsena, 

[ learned of another mask at Laguna—chadte—which corre: 
sponds quite closely to o Zufi figure—aelashle’ The mask of 
‘hagio is black with white round eyes, a long tongue, and white 
hair. He wears ordinary American clothes. He carries a long 
whip: He comes out “when snow falls” or when he is sent for by 
a parent to berate a naughty child and make it promise to “ mind," 
He has been known to rope a child and drag it across the river. 
He is given, bread by the household, He is said to come from the 
south—from E] Pasa. 

At Laguna we also find the Zufi koyemshi—Anmeyotsh. Anyone 
may play the part at the bidding of hash surmi. The kumeyoish 
come put with the Aalsent. As at Zufi, they play running 
and beanbag games to amuse the people. Their blankets (manta), 
masks, etc,, are just like the Zufiimake-up. In the five knobs of 
their masks are coral, white shell, turquoise, meal, and corn pollen, 

‘The winter solstice ceremonial must ditfer considerably from the 
Zuni ceremonial, For example the rite of throwing out fire appears 
to be unknown, likewise that of taking out refuse* (The one clean- 
ing up time which occurs at Laguna is before the Saint's dance, 
the dance of San José on September 19.) A mixed blood, Margaret 
Marmon Eckerman, the daughter of the woman | refer to aa my 
elderly woman informant, told me that the winter and summer 
solstice dances, due she supposed December 22 and June 24, were 
determined with much uncertainty at Laguna. During the pust 
year they had been danced on December 7 and on June 7 and 8. 
The. people used to rely on the osach (sun) or kurena cheant to 





‘See Parsons, F.C, “The 2uhi atuils amd ocunky.” American Anthropelogiit 
(July—Sept.. 19128), By my Zudl informant chapile was litentified with atarkle. 

® Unknown too at Acoma, aocording to my afi infortant. For eight days a fire 
kept up in the estufa, and watched by the Auchaiand, None might get a light from 
it for hie cigarette. 
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determine the dates? They now rely, according to one informant, 
on the shiwanna cheons. Accerding to another informant, it is the 
war chiefs who take the observations, A high rocky hill about four 
miles to the southeast of Laguna, known as estich gama (sun house)? 
is the place they observe both for the winter solstice, Auwamishupu 
(south corner) and for the summer solstice, diamishkugy (north 
corner). 

One informant told me there used to be aix cheeni, another. 
that there had been very many. ‘There are at present at Laguna 
only two cleans, osach cheani and shiwanna? cheant. ‘Thirty or forty 
years ago there was.a considerable migration to Isleta led or caused 
by a iakani (fire) cheant. He took the woman of another man 
with him to Isleta and his kindred followed. The hich (Hint) 
cheant went too. What became of another ckeani I heard of, the 
saiyop chooni, | do not know.!’ The semahiye of the saiyap cheani 
was from the sand hills of the south, [t was painted like « kaisena, 
Besides tomohive, cheani have ivelik, a corn cob wrapped in feathers 
(Zuni mili). The tyetik are set inca row on the aliar. Osach cheani 
is referred to not only as the head of the cheari, but of the whole 
sacerdotal system. He is being overlooked, however, For example; 
at the katsena dances they fail to send for him as they are supposed 
to; He continues to offer prayer feather-sticks (dackamuni), how- 
ever, for the winter and summer solstice, offering near the river. 
All the cheani wsed to offer feather-sticks: Fotmerly after a four- 
day retreat they mies an annual summer pilgrimage to Mr, Taylor, 
the highest peak in the conspicuous mountain range twenty nules 
oy He kept a coltndor by marking on a hes wall, 

“Cf; Grmges (aun house) of the Hopi (Pewkes, J. W., in Anerizcae Aaldrapologisi, 
vol. mi. (rBgg) p. oo). 

'Meaniog Gee on livhiniag. Persona shocked by lightning are eligible. See 
Parson. H.C. “Zofi taoculative Magic." Soferer, ak, ul: Xurx fipté) p. 47a. 
‘When a Laguna ie ateuck fy Retitiniiig be may met bee deryetend acnail be revive of 


Mire!) The Lightaing Fraternity Stevensoo mentioos ai Zul may lieve beer 
ccpllent fruett | eaena., 

‘fe saulvalont for the Zul maths feos fraternity the Laguna ex-resident gave 
Dr. Krorber the Laguna fialuai, For the Zufi shiwueakees jhe gave (he Wequtta 
thiase. and tor the suyapa manke in she: Zo8i shemd iis, lie gave the Lagune 
iavepa Goulyap), We alee memthrend the Laguna hishtignnt knife. (Zunl Kin 
and Clan” pe tae ne) 
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northwest of Laguna and the highest mouritain peak in New Mexico. 
Nowadays the pilgrimage is made only in time of drought. There 
won Mt. Taylor a big hole called shitannc gacketi (lightning home). 
To it lead four well-marked trails, one from Laguna, one from 
Taos, Santa Clara, ete., one from Acoma, one from Zuni. Cloture 
of the hole is the cause of drought, and so the cheani open it and 
offer feather-sticks. A few veors neo after they had offered 
their sticks on Me, Taylor in a period of drought, before their 
return to Laguna there was a heavy downpour of ram. On Mt. 
Taylor the cheeni also find herbs for their medicines, The cheunt 
are meedicine-men as well.as rain makers! In making a cure a 
cheant would go out.at night entirely nude to look for the heart of 
the invalid, He might dive down into the river, At any rate on 
his return home he appears exhausted and he goes into @ trance. 
He has to be rubbed down by tis relatives and whatever his con- 
dlition they may hot weep over him because ir woulll delay his 
recovery. Any one may become a cheani, it wie said, just as any 
oné may become a fachale or delight-maker. 

The kachole were “sent™ to make wirth, to Hghten people's 
burdens. ‘They were not to docter, but against the approval of 
the cheani2 they took to doctoring, Like the Zufi mewekwe they 
wee the offal of animals os medicine.* Df you are cured by a bachale 
you sent for while he was out playing. you must join the order. 
Kachale practise jugglery (watishgenai! 

I referred to the war chiefs taking «dstice observations: Thev 
appear to have other sacerdotal functions They offer feather- 





The twee Zu toeitutions of ¢rhiwoen? (reli prbeeta) weal d/kewtw (fraterniths) 
Beem undierontivi:! pt laguim This may be due in port tu the divintiegrmiiorn ot 
Lins of ceremonies: Ac Sia, ton miln-nakiag seeme te be a fniternity fimetion, 

The bawhole appeur to hove encreavhod in ollie ways tei Upon the elegei. In 
the ecigwlat bitter <rittcion of Khe cachole by my eldvily wonin liformaine, the 
sister. | recall, ol ace choamt. tidal ghmpe Tahonght. of ane of thie inatiti 
thant (eile appatenlly chaructertetle of Pachlo:bnalan mnclity, 

*Margaree AL Feber ater sow o bochole visiting froma Rio Grande pueble 
cating in tie plaza She fue never seen m Legden Mechale dy thie 

Asked for threquivalent of the Zuft artoweed the Laguna ex-maident nang 
wl appears bo Le the wapihbele (coi hada ‘iéderd) (" Zeal Kin and Chin" p. tage th ti! 
My out uf informant eal poslelvely that mipher of Laguna or Acomwse was tlicte 
anyorm) comesponiling to the pelbwie of 208) and he ware irtinitely lent) the war 
didieh wlth thee upitaahicoowad 
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sticks four times each month—in ¢ach quarter of the moon! The 
three war chiefs (tswtiohwche) are elected annually with the governor 
(fepup) and the two fenientes (hamashutseiche teniente and chai- 
tseiche (younger! fentente). The council (Newiteme) of all the men? 
is‘always hell on January first. “The mutlving Laguna attlements 
or colonies make nominations and all present vote. Lt is a) free 
vote, it is claimed, i. ¢., it is undictated? Ar the Installation the 
outgoing governor hands the cane to the shimunna cheani and he 
hunds it with # prayer to the incoming governor, 


“ew Vou Cov 





“Fo cauld fears aneking of laymen offering feathes-aticke: hut prayers are suid 
Mt -sunriee and) meal sprinkled Meal la eprinkled too in connection with deer anil 
Falabit Weimting. Atter @ ther ia killed he ts bait ont with hia lewd toward the home 
of bie hunter, After te deer is cattied hime he te labl indifferently, but here beads, 
a woman's belt sad belié are plared an toped him. “The wormet then eminkle him with 
Pinal C7)" The Sia,” p. a0.) Dead rabbite they ales eprinkle wih meal, Amd while 
4 Tabbit. le puten the fire two orthree grains of cor aie put with bt. “This rite iz nat 
obarrved fora deer, 

There appears to lie no age quallfirwtion, Youths af any age omy attend, 

Phere appears indeed tobe no much clan control weet Acowa, ‘The dussweyod ib 
origin myth pulnte to the exittiince in tormer itaps ot m dominance clan, anil of the 
tame clan that dominates Acoma, the kvatr Aawech (Antctope clan), The fact that 
today an aged Aaats clantmon li abeays Comaulied at Uke dkatema dances wud that 
fete clanemen would sake their powition at the heal af dhe lime of ianects pray bee 
ventiges Of the ancient clan dominatiu. | 


NOTES ON THE HANDS AND FEET OF AMERICAN 
NATIVES 


By H. FF... TEN KATE 


HE present article was originally intended to form part of a 
series of papers which | published, and whieh are further 
going to appear In L’Anthrepologie under the genera! title 

of “Mélanges anthropologiques.” The great difficulties and un- 
avoidable tardiness: of publication of these memoirs, however, in 
Consequence Ol the war, Imlucea me te present the following article 
to the American Anthropologist, although in a somewhat different 
form than first intended, and as I did previously with anuther con- 
‘tribution in relation te the “Mélanges.""' Herewith the work, of 
which the first number appeared in 1914, comes at last to an end, 

The following data pertaming to hands and feer of North and 
South American Indians, Carbugres and Bush Negroes, both natives 
of Surinam, are based upon my own observations and measure- 
ments, mostly made and taken in the field, mainly in the Vears 
1883, 1885-86, and 1888, With the exception of a few heures 
concerning the stature and the indices-of hands and feet, all these 
data are here published for the first time. 

fam well aware of the scantiness of my material as it is: given 
here, but it should be studied in connection with the other somato- 
logical data which, as | said before, have been dr are to be published 
chewhere and of which it forms the necessury supplement? Besides 
Measurements and observations on hands and feet.of exotic races, 
as treated in the present paper, as far as T know, are comparatively 

Dynamometne Obeervations om Varloud Peoples” Americin Amthropolagist 
CW. ti). rol. th freee), 

See for the North Asiericass Luilintss |p pattimilar my “Somatalogical (heerva- 
Hote ut Indians of the Southwee.” Sour! of Americar Elhaulogy and Arcinrohogy, 
vol. 1 (Bomon, 1899), and "Mélanges quthropoligigies.” no. vi; for dhe mathe of 
Giieyeia, Ate d'etieo polopie (Pari, 1837), pp. 44 ey. aml Encyas puddi¢ pom Niier= 
fomdich Wen fatle (The Hague wel Lelulet, 1Ot4-07), OP) Ti p-14, n65—166] for the 
Cayman Jidignd of Parnguag, Actales del Afar de Lu Flat, Setelas atiropolegtca, 
vol. i (La Iam, 1897): 

hry 
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tare, and our knowledge of this subject is apparently still rather 
fragmentary. Hence my venture to publish these notes for what 
they are worth, 

The present study is chiefly based upon the outlines, an paper, 
of 44 hands and 42 fect, belonging to 54 subjects, namely 31 North 
American Indians, 18 South American Indiahs, and 5 Carbugres 
am] Bush Negroes. Moreover [ obtained the length of the fingers 
of 6 Navajo and 18 Zuili Indians by direct measurement with the 
compas plissiére. 

All these outlines wert drawn, according to the instructions of 


fee 





Pie. 2-7 ——Tiacinje ol hanes; elne 74, 


French anthropologists, with a pencil specially adapted for this 

purpese (crayon approprié), On the outlines thus obtained, the 

measurements were taken To avoid misutiderstanding, the 

following, however, shoul! be remembered, The transversal 

diameter of the hand is the metacarpo-digital line and at the same 

time the greatest breadth of the hand. ‘The longitudinal diameter 
‘Oy, Topi, Eiments oA alivopologw giniralz, pp. 1455-1196. 
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of the foot represents the maximum length, regardless whether 
the first or the second toe is the longest. Thus this nieasure Is 
frequently one of projection. The transversal diameter of the 
foot follows the metatarso-phalangean line, and gives at the same 
time the greatest breadth of the foot. Moreover it should be 
borne in mind that as a rule there is a slight difference between the 
itleasutements taken on the outlines and those taken directly on 
the living subjects. This refers in particular tu the diameters of 
lerigth of hands and feet, I think that on the whole the figures 
resulting from outline measurements are the most reliable of the 
two methods. My measurements were mostly taken with the 
compas glissiére, except when the feet were too long for this instru- 
ment. In such cases [ measured the greatest length with the 
glisstére anthropometrique-of Topinard, constructed by Collin. The 
figures of absolute measurements represent millimeters, Nearly all 
the anatomical and morphological details mentioned in the succeed- 
ing tables and discussed here, are inferrect from the outline drawings. 
The accompanying illustrations ary selected fram my collection of 
outhne drawings and more or less representative of the different 
hund and foot types found among the subjects under discussion. 

All these subjects are apparently normal, The great majority 
consists of adults, presumably berween twenty and forty-five years 
of age. ‘There are four or five cases presumably from sixteen to 
nineteen years'among them, and only one old subject, With the 
exception of three eases of very young subjects, approximately 
from ten to fifteen years, all the others are included in the averages, 
as far as these have been calculated. 

l have divided my muiterial into three groups, each af which 
will be ciseussed separately. Finally an attempt at comparison 
between these groyps has been made us far as feasible with the 
scanty material at my dispesal. | 


NortH AMERICAN [MDIANS 


From Table tit will be seen that on the average the index of 
hands and feet is higher among the males than among the females: 
in other words the former have larger han¢le than the latter. 
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The ratio of the hand length and hand breadth to the stature 
(= 100) is practically the samein both seses. As for the centesimal 
ratio of the feet measures to stature, there iz only a difference in 
the relative breadth of the feet, which is larger among the males. 

As coull be expected, as a rule in both sexes the fourth finger is 
longer than the second or forefinger, but in two eases it twenty. 
five, or 8 per cent., both these fingers are of equal length. In two 
other cases, or equally 8 per cent,, the foretinger is longer than the 
fourth finger. In this connection | can mention that the twenty-four 
Navajo and Zuiii Indiansof both sexes, which | measured at Fort Deti- 
ance and Puello de Zui, present the following dispositions: second 
and fourth finger of equal length in two cases, or 8.3 per cent.: 
second finger longer than fourth in six cnsé=, r 25 per cent. 

The average absolute length of the three middle fingers of said 
Thilians is-43 follows: 
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The length of these fingers of a Navajo woman is respectively or, 
o8, and SF? mim, 

Taking all the North American Indians of tho different tribes 
together, we find that the average difference tty length between the 
second and fourth finger is 4.6 mnt, for the males and 2:3 for the 
females, The greatest individual difference, as presented by a 
Mohave, attained 13 mm. 

Even a superficial inspection of the outlines of the hanes ane 
feet shows that there are morphologically two principal types or 
forms among them, besides one or two forma which might be called 
intermediate or mixed forms; and of course the individual varia- 
tions, ‘Thus it is easy to distinguish 9 long and narrow, or slender, 
anid a short and broad, orheavy type. This applies of course also 
to the South American Indlats and other tatives, 

The fingers belonging to the first-mentioned typeare comparia- 
tively thin and well formed; those of the sccond type thick and 
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cdumsy. [t seems that the thumb of the first type, in relation to 
the other filigers, i¢ longer than the thumb of the second type, 
where it is sometimes strikingly short and heavy. 

The distribution of the various hand forms among the Iindians: 
of the above talile ts as follows: 
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As rewards the feer. as a rule the firet toe is the longest. In one 
case, or 5.2 per cent., the first and second toe are of equal length, 
The second tee exceeds the firar in three eases, or 15-7 per cent. 

The great. ar first toe tens ourward in four cists, or 21 per 
cenr., among which only once in a more or léss nnmirked degree. In 
two cases, or 10.5 per cent., there is wu deviation of the toes, specially 
tmarked in the third te fifth. “These tees, however, while they are 
more or less spread out like a fan, point outwaril, contrary to what 
usuilly happens in such cases. 

In two cases, or 10.5 percent, a markel concave incurvation or 
bent of the inward margin of the foot occurs: This incurvution ts 
situated between the metmtarso-phalangean Hie ond the culeamean 
portion of the foot, In both cuses the first toe is more ar lies 
tended outward, ‘This peculiay configuration of the inward outline 
and part of the sole, is especially marked in the foot of a Yaqui and 
of a Pima Indian (figs 10 and 12), Tt frequently has been observed, 
as. well by myself as by others, among Maluys and Indonesians, and 
oecurs also to a certain degree in the so-called carrasco-foot of the 
natives of the Philippine Istanele. 

Interstices between the different toes occur in nine individual 
cakes, or $7.5 por cent. In three of these cases different interstices 
are found on the same foot, 

Morphologically, the differences of the feet are more marked 
than thos: of the hands, This greater difference lies not only in 
the variety of configuration of the inward murgin of the foot and 
of the disposition of the toes, but also in the difference in breadth 
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of the metatarso-phalangean or anterior portion and that of the 
caleanean or posterior part of the foot. In the long and narrow 
type this difference is as a rule comparatively slight, while it is 
generally more marked in the short and broad type, For obvious 
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reasons this difference in breadth is caw that the foot index, or 
centesimal ratio between maximum length and breadth, does. not 
lecessarily express the type of foot. In some cases, however, a 
certain degree of correlation between the two exists. 

The principal forms of feet among the North American Indians 
are thus distributed: 
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South AMERICAN INDLANS 

The main conclusions we can draw from Table om are the fol- 
lowing. 

The hand and foot index of the males is considerably higher 
than that of the females: in other words the former have larger 
hands and feet than the latter. | | 

The length and breadth of the hand and the length of the foot 
in relation to the stature {= roo) ts nearly the same in both sexes, 
while the breadth of the foot of the males exceeds that of the 
females. With the exception of one case in fourteen, 7.1 per cent., 
the fourth finger in both sexes is always longer than the second. 

The average difference in length of the second and fourth finger 
is ¥.2 mm, among the males and 3.5 among the females. 

What I have said before with reference to the relative shortness of 
the thumb applies more particularly to the South American Indians. 
At least those of the broad hand type have a very short thumbs 

As for the different forms of hand, their distribution is as follows: 
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In the majority of cases the first toe is the longest, In two cases, 
11.1 per cent., the first andl second toe are of the same length. In 
four cases, or 22.2 per cent., the eeoond toe is the longest. 

The great toe tends outward in cleven cases, or 61.1 per cent., 
aix of which, though strongly marked, never reach the degree which 
is found in the carrasee-foot and among the Negritoa. Neither is 
the fanlike spreading or tending sileward of the other toes so 
atriking, although it occurs in two cases, 11.1 per cent. 

The concave incurvation, mentioned among my North American 
subjects, occurs three times, or 17-2 per cent,, among the South 
American Indians (ef, fig. ta). 
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The interstices between the different toes are generally much 
more marked and wider than among the North American Indians. 
The trapeziform interstice observed by Maurel! among the Galibts, 
which aluo' is much les frequent and less developed among the 
Indians of North America, occurs in several cases, Figure 15 (the 
foot of & male Arawak of Epira on the Corentyn river) shows this 
curious disposition in a marked degree. Interstices generally are 
found in fifteen cases, or 83.3 Per cent., among the Inilfans of the 

above table. 

The following figures show the distribution of the different forms 
of feet: 
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The greater prevalence, by 39.5 per cent, of the short and 
browd foot type among the South Anierican Indians is only puurtly 
confirmed by the average foot index, What I have said betore 
also applies to these Indians, and in a more marked degree; Their 
most frequent or typical foot has a very large metatarso- -phalangean 
diameter in comparison with the breadth of the caleancan portion, 
situate! behind the bi-mallealar line. Roughly speaking, seen in 
outline from above, this type of foot has more or less the form af a 
blunt wedge, the point of which is represented by the heel. Figures 
15 and 16, representing the feet of an Arawak and.a Warruu, are 
fair specimens of this type, with which the foot of a Yaqui Indian 
(fig. 11) cam be compared. 


Cagnucres axp Husi NEGROES 
The Indian Carbugres or Carbugre Indians of Surinam are a 
crossbreed between Indiané aml Negroes. Their physical charac- 
teristics generally reseinble more those of the full-blool Tndians 
than these of the Negroes. My three snbjects ore of Carih-Negro 
extraction. 


6¢CS. Reeue d' Anmthropalogie (1357), po 33- 
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The general aspect of the Bush Negroes Is truly Nigritic-African 
notwithstanding they have inhabited Surinam for gtherations, 

No. 1 of the Table 11 belongs to the Beku-Musinga tribe; No. 
2 to thatof the Yuras. 

In view of the very small number of subjects, my comment an 
Table te can be brief. 

ly we may judge from these three cases of Carbugres, their 
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hands are on the average compamtively large according to the 
inex, and both long and large in their centesimal relation to the 
efature. | 

The index of the foot is on the Whole a trifle higher than that of 
the male Giayana Indians. ‘Their relative breadth is the same as 
in my serics of full-blood Indians 
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Inone case the second toe is the longest. An interstice berween 
the first and second tee occurs in. two cases; the concave inetirwation 
of the foot it two cases, 

An outstanding first toe, together with a more or less fan-like 
spreading of the third and: fifth toes, occurs.onece. Two hounds and 
one foot belong to the broad type; one hand and two feet pertain 
to the elongate! form. As for the Bush Negro femates, it will 
suttice to say that their hands, but specially their feer, and these 
latter in marked degree, are long and marrow. This is not only 
evidenced by the index and the centesimal ratio to stature. but 
morphologically also by their long and narruw type. In other 
words, both show characteristics which are found in certain groups 
of African Negroes. 


SUMMARY OF THE Parscrpat Gexexat Resunts 

scanty as the preceding data are, I think we are nevertheless 
justified in drawing certain conelusjans which, of course, have only 
a relative value, and should not necessarily lead to generalizations. 
[ shall refrain from comparisons with other races, a3 far as this would 
he possible with the material brought together in the well-known 
handbooks af Topinard and Rudolf Martin and with the observya- 
tions of a few field anthropologists fi the Indian Archipelago, 
further Oceania ancl elsewhere. 

Although there is an enormous difference in the absolute tiea- 
surements or dimensions of the North and South American lindians 
af both éexes; the relative measurements present on the whole 
only very slight ditlerences. 

The greatest differences, although nut considerable, lie in the 
hand and foor indices of the mule and female North and South 
American Indians. Iv other words, the hands and feet of the 
latter are moethy larger, borh according to the indices as well as in 
relation 10 stature (= 100), This fart ls fully confirmed by the 
rehitive prevalence of short, broad hands and feet among thet; 
the North American Indians having proportionately longer and 
slenderer hands nd feey, | | 

The metitarse-phaliangeal or anterior portion in rewhition ta the 
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-caleaneal of posterior part is very broad and comparatively mach 
larger meng the South American Thdians: These hand and foo 
types are doubpiess in correlation with the height of body or stature, 
the North American Indians being on the whole much taller than 
the South American Indians. As for the other difleretiev=, metrical 
and morphological, af the two groups, there is generally more 
difference in the mutual length of the fingers, more particularly of 
the second and fourth, among the North American. Todians. 
The second toe exceeds the first more frequently in length among 
the South American Indians. 

The outward deviition of the first toe, the more or less fun-like 
dispesition of the other toes, and the interstices beoween them ure 
also more frequent among the Suuth American Indians, as well as 
the concaiwe inéurvation of the foot, 

The hands and feet of the Inchan Carbugres resemble in most 
respects thease of the full-tlood bodians. 

Tlie différence in the dispesttion af the toes, including the 
interstices, can perhaps, at lest partly, be explained be twee: 
main factors; footgear and mee of life. The Indians of the 
Southwest and. of Northern Mexivo do nor always go bure- 
footed, Isut they frequently wear sandals or, like the Chen. 
hnoevi and Patute.calseo moccasins, The ground they tread is 
mostly composed of sandy plains or barren retks: Besnles the 
narrow dugout cinoes of tropical Seuth America art unknown to 
them: Except on Colorado river canoes are never sed, and even 
there they are nol very clint. 

‘The natives of tropical South Anwrica on the contrary have ne 
footgear whatever. The forest pris are very narrw; oftener still 
then ate nu trails or all, and when the Indians ge threwel the 
dente forest, they move slow! with ditieults. But, whit is ovore 
Import, they sean parcof ther extmtence m cmoecs, The mole 
cf ving and the surtoundings of the South Amertein natives, at 
heaiet in the tropieal regione, are fq atany respects very similar to 
those of the pri tiw e natives, brown or Glick, of the Malaw Penin- 
sila, the Indian Archipelays, the Philippiities, and further Oevunin, 
where the same chirieteristics of the leet (rayneatly occur. 
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As to the general muscular development of the hands in both 
sexes, it would seem that on the whole, and in relation to the. 
stature, it is about equal among the North and South American 
Indians, notwithstanding the difference in pressure as revealed by 
the dynamometer! Both groups and both sexes have hands 
developed by and used to constant exercise, either by hanclling 
Various weapons and paddles, or by tilling the soil. 

The muscular development of the feet, in correlation with that 
of the legs, however, generally seems to be in favor of the North 


American Indians; males dnd females. This discrepancy is prob- 


ably partly due to the fact that, as T said before, many South 
American Indians passa part-of their life in canoes, Which prevents 
the full development of the lower limbs. Furthermore foot races, 
bell and ather games, i which these limbs are exercised, so common 
among the tribes of the Southwest, are unusual or unknown among 
the forest Indians of South América. 

ASHIVA,. Jaran 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The American Indian: An Introductian to the Anthropology of the New 
Werld. Crag Wisster. Douglas C. McMurtrie, New York, 1917. 
Except for Brinton's American Race, this book is the first attempt to 

treat of the anthropology of North and South America together in a 
manner more than a compilatery one. The compatison with Brinton's 
book is in one sense unfair to Dr. Wissler, Not only have the available 
data increased greatly in the past twenty-five yeara, tut Dr. Wissler has 
made a definite attempt to utilize all of them where Brinton only sketched 
or selected along the bent of his personal interests. The true resemblance 
to the earlier author's work lies in the fact that both have consistently 
viewed the two continents of the New World asa single unit and -suc- 
ceeded in keeping themselves free from the-all too prevalent tendency to 
think of the peoples and cultures of Mexico and Peru as if they were one 
subject of study, and those of the less civilized regions as another. 

How far. Dr. Wissler's ambitious attempt will meet @ need which the 
public feels, or imagines that it feels, will not be considered here: although 
the satisfaction of this need may well prove to be the greatest achieve. 
ment of his work. The book is in any event of extreme importance in 
the history of anthropology; and will be discussed in that Heht. 

Two prefatory statements by the author charucterize the scope. 
First, his review of the native cultures and peoples of the New World is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the methods and viewpoint of 
anthropology generally. Second, his ideal has been to treat fundamental 

problems rather than to present a digest of all) possible phases of native 

life. 

(oreat skill ts shown by his beginning with o consideration of Jond, 
and thereby sketching the areas of culture, aa related to their environ- 
tents, without any formal definitions. This plan allows of the orderly 
review of data through the twelve following chapters, the several types 
or provinces of culture emerging more and more clearly while the treat- 
ment remains free. [n the same way the preponderating influence of the 

civilizations of the middle parts of America is more and more illomined 

and reinforced without the need of amy direct demonstration, A whole 
series of maps drives this point hame-again and again, besides making 
204 
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posibie the assenililage af emuttiows massa of ‘ata. (nm thie way are 
treated agriculture, tobacco, aniinal tramportatihn, hasketry, weaving, 
dress; fuluwear, pottery, decorative designs, wilpture, and ¢lan organi- 
ation. In practically every case the distribution on the map, even if 
unubcompanival by text, would aiffice te give same considerable glimpses 
inte hintury, 

Nearly cight. chapters are devoted to the material nepects of culls, 
& littl: inere than one to art and knowledge. two tosucleiv, wind two to 
firing of roligion, This may seem a-somewhat Hispropurtionat division, 
but mon the whole aforrunate one, The ditrhye’s fwrsonal experience 
hus been moe: largely in the tangilile phases of evil ture, a subject which he 
has for x number of years handled with distinction and rude in certain 
ways poculiarky his ow Tis eancrete mole af treat ieait, which is one 
oF the particular merits of die book, isalso titre niccesafully applicalile— 
at Itist in the present stale wf knwluidge—ty material than to socat and 
religions culture. Tr is exceedingly doubtful, (or inssance, whother » 
may of veremunial: syetionn could! have lee constructed which would 
show ae much as any of tha naps mentions. Finally, the author hes 
ds hia wlear aim historical Fecunstruction, and) thisend:- ia of course Letter 
terve! hy consideration of the basic and furidamental demenes (hear lie 
lise to. the origins of culrure than by exaiiinution of ite mere wr hess 
evancecent non-material efflordseences. | 

Anew part of the heck Legis with ehujter Xt¥) in which the cultare 
urvas that have so far been only ludirectly recognized are formally 
(efinod and) their cultural content enumerated. Here we have a-series 
of compact mass Of cultural elements, listed jn passages that are 
storeely reuddlile lut are of reference valun, The following chupter 
presents the arvhaeclogiea! datacin parallel manner: and a third takes up 
the subject of the chemotegy ofcultures: ‘Thie isu rather Uriel section 


confined to sonmte reviews of daraand previnue endeavory, ail to rather 
incencluaive hints, Th, Wisster‘s mothoil tukes ton predqmimantl a use 
W geographical factor tv allow him to press very far the few available 
inthcations of a directly temporal chargeter- anid his procedure in. this 
matter. ia undoubtediy wise, because consistent with his method, 

Two further chapters are Uevoted: to littkiage ant somartology. 
The mrestnent wecinled Jinguage 4 slight. Nat anly philological 
probleme ia auch ore ateheleet, bare ial problems-whose tioarings would 
be distinetly ethnolugical ulthuugh their method: must remain a linguistic 
mic: for instance, the questiun of the causes ond rate of apetch differen. 
Huthos, of ultimate (ir at leawt continental origina, of unity ut «diversity of 
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Inner type irreapéctive of origin. There can be ne doubt that when even 
partial answers to theee problems are rendered, they will yield enormous 
insights Into the history of American culture. At the same time, the 
first attack on. these polite should come from linguistic students, just as 
their final disposal mist be by linguists dealing. with linguistic evidence. 
Dr. Wissler can therefore scarcely be criticized for evincing in these 
MALES a caution that amounts to avoidance and that stands out io 
contrast with tis spirited Initiative in attacking other probleme. The 
cloge ultimate relation which exists between linguistics and ethnology, 
with the latter ds the chief gainer from the efforts of the former. is illis- 
trated by the extent and depth of Influence which the Powell classification 
of linguistic stocks has from. the day of ite promulgation exercised on 
every uspect of American ethnology. This family relationship of lin- 
guages—which has. recently again been brought to anthropological 
attention through an attempt to reconsider the evidence—is the only 
linguistic problem seriously touched on by Dr. Wissler, His attitude on 
the question of a further reduction of stocks may he described as sym- 
pathetic in apirit and guarded in fact. 

The chapter on sematology reveala a similar ottitude but is much 
stronger and fuller, There is no attempt to consider-the causes of dif- 
ferentiation of physical types, but the types themselves, their groupings 
and their origins, are definitely inquired into, Ir ls true that the pro- 
posed regional groupings cannot be accepted aa fully established, and 
that the discussion of origins is also tentative, [t must be borne in mind 
however that constructive syntheses of data in the physical anthropology 
of America have heretofore been rather conspicuously wanting, Con- 
sidering this deficiency, and the brieinves of treatment necessarily im- 
posed on: Dr. Wissler, the conclusions appesl as concrete, soundly arrived 
at, and detinitely poittting out the way to further possibilities, They are 
clearly a-step ahead. 

Nevertheless, neither the sections on language nor on pliysical types 
can bein to compare int volume of detall of data or fineness of treatment 
with those deyoted tu culture; which fact is-mentioned as a reminder of 
how far American linguistics and samatolugy hawe lagged behind Ameri- 
ean ethnology in achievement. 

ln chapter xtx, the author reaches the kernel of hie work) the corre 
lations. Heshows that his ethnological and archarological clissificitions 
coincide to a remarkable degree, the only notable discrepancies being 
‘attributable to the disturbances of culture following the introduction af 
the maize complex, that is, agriculture: When this doubled cultural 
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classification is matched against the linguistic and somatological ones, 
the correlation is much weaker. Most modern anthropologists would 
have been so convinced of an absence of correlation that they would not 
have considered the matter at all, or would have contented themselves 
with pointing out o few striking instances of jts failure. But fr. Wissler 
is not afraid of fundamentals, nor does he hesitate to reexamine issues 
which tradition considers disposed of, His findings are best stated in 
his-own words (p, 334): 

We can, therelore, safely summarize our discussion by stating that each 
distinct culture area tends to have distinctive characters in language and sorma- 
tology, However, the reversal of this formula does not hold, for people speaking 
languages of the same stock do not show.a tendency to common culture characters 
unless they occupy a single geographical area, An analogous negation holda for 
somatology, Tt seems, then, that culture je one of the primary factors in this 
association, and that, due to causes we have not yet perceived, both languages 
and somatologies are differentiated after culture's own PRL ern, 

On the queation of the influence of migration he sums up (p. 356): 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that the phenomena of our subject 
manifest a strong tendency to expand to the limits of the geographical area in 
which they arise, and no farther. Language and blood seem to spill over the 
edges far mote readily than culture, from which we must infer that their dispersion 
isa by-product of migration, but that these Migratory groupe seem unable to resist 
complete cultural wesimilution, 

His treatment of the environmental factor is typical of a tempera- 
mental quality that pervades the entire book and which can perhaps best 
be characterized as one of liberality, Dr. Wissler's practical handling 
of environment would antiefy the requirements.of the most ultra-modern 
methodology of cultural history., He does not once step even indirectly 
into the muny tempting pitfalls.of endeavoring to derive ctiltural content 
outof environment. On the other hand environment is never excluded 
from his consideration, in fact is kept in constant relation. There are 
few books, even among those of the most recent years, that so consistently 
attempt to show how culture tiakes use of ita environment and how this 
Utilization reacts on the culture itself, Ibis true that the outcome must 
be described as a recognition of tendencies rather than a formulation of 
principles; but these tendencies would probably be universally sut- 
sctibed to. Again it is best to quote the conclusion (op. ago-1): 

It appears a falr assumption thut so long as the main sustaining habit-com- 
plexes of life vemain the aarme in an ores, there will he litte change in material 
culture, ‘This may be in part an explanation for the lack of clow: correspondence 
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between the historic cultures and archeology in the several parta of the great 
Tie areas in contrast to identity elsewhere. ‘The tuson, salinon, will acom, 
and geanaco must have been in their respective habitats fora long, long time, ancl 
acculture once developed arcund them could be displaced only by a radical chatige, 
such ae the introduction of agriculture ar pastoral aris. Now the regions where 
inaize wae found in use at the opening of the bistoric perlod are just those in which 
archeology shows the meet disparity. It seema then, that the environment as a 
static factor conserves the types of culture and beruuse of this weighting of one 
of our three great groupe ol characters, lrcoke their unity, do Chat the game Lins 

gumey and likewise the ‘sarc blood tay a *foiind df aeecciation with different 
cultures according ta the lows ol historic wccident. 

There follows a chapter on the methods or omchanics of culture 
ortgin: This is really a thooretical discussion, with the Amorican data 
used in illustration, and reapplications of the conclustons:to the American 
field. Such findings are |p. 346): 

The diffusion of material complexes hat been by wholes: It waa not merely a 
plant, food, or an idea thar was borrowed, bur a complete method, with all of its 
associates, ‘When however we turn to ceromonial proctiors om art, the cose is 
less simple, for there ¢eums to be p conflict between tribal patterns and the new 
trait, 

It is no doubt this feeling that has contributed to induce Dr, Wissler 
to throw his main efforts on those simple cultural phases thae yielded 
Host generously wider his treatment. 

Again {p. 352): 

We are lefle with a presienption that ther: are to direct functional relations 
between the several trait-compleses constituting a culture, 

As regards the historical versna the biological conception of culture, 
the author makes it clear that hie fe not in the least tainted by any con- 
fusion, When however the statement follows (p. 454) that 
anthropology is something more thun the stily of culture, it is essentially a 
cointinuting ond synthesizing science 


we are in-a position to realize the combination of sound method in detail 
with wide openimindedness—to some ir may seem almost indecisive— 
which, with an tnoswal facility of assimilation of large masses of data, 
constitutes perhaps the moat definite quality of the book. 

The twenty-first and final chapter, on New World ongms, concludes 
with a summary—sketched in outline in two stant payes—of the history 
of man and his culture in. America. The author calls this a “hypothetical 
statement,” bat it may be presumed that hie professional colleagues on 

fs 
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the whole will be moreconvinced of tie essential soundnessof his “theory” 
than of its practical utility: As a reconstruction it lacks the specific 
detail that makes a reconstruction impressive. 

The Appendix of Linguistic Stocks, by Miss Bella Weitaner, is tore 
than the name purports, being in fact a much needed table of American 
tribes. The bibliography is not a general one of the subject, but a list 
of references used, 

It remains to comment ono few of the qualities of individuality 
displayed throughout the book. It is clear that finesses are deliberate! v 
climinated. Separate facts are always suppressed, no matter how 
significant they may beaesthetically or emotionally, tinless they definitely 
coordinate with considerable groups of other facts, Herein lies n pessi ble 
danger to the appeal of the work to the wider public, [tis not that the 
book ts technical. Considering its range, it is marvelously free from 
technical terita and profesaional considerations. Aut it fs a distinctly 
scientihe book, without literary endeavor or favor, or even serious incli- 
nition in that direction, And it may be questioned how large a hold on 
public interest any work may normally obtain which is not frat of all 
a book and only incidentally a piece of science. The American Indian 
is distinctly a successful endeavor to be a piece of science, 

Thett, the book js much less the work of a ctaftaman who loves his 
material and his tools; than.of aconceiver of undertakings, ready to extract 
value only where most profitable, and to ecrap them. instantly if yield 
can be increased. Dr. Wissler has looked almost wh olly for mass results; 
and he has got then in a Wegree that makes all previons efforts in the 
same direction seem feebly puny. In the power of practical organization 
displaved, the book js characteristically American, 

The author evinces remarkable balance of judgment: Always 
coutious, he is. never timid: ever enterprising, te does not dace become 
reckices, He looks into everything and: faces any sspect- impartially; 
ii his conclusion comes out tentative, he is Willing to huve ir ao. He 
steers a thean Course, equaliy clear fram the scylla of mere depiction and 
the Charybdis of theory epinning. The evdlitioniat, thigrationist, and 
ther snares that so regularly enmesh those with a weakness for deduction, 
never touch him, It isa pleasure to feel his apparently instinctive aver 
sion from anything but inductive Inferonce, He inay be in error in many 
of his conclusions, He would no doubt be Willing to be prowed wrong in 
every conclusion, if thereby his science moved forward. He has moved 
it, “The book traverses a long route; and there is scarcely a point touched 
but something Is established which before was vague or obscure or post- 
poved or unorganized, 
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Finally, the undertaking bas one great import, The method of 
grouping culture elements and cultures by ureas—or “centers” as Dr; 
Wissler likes. to call them—and of tracing discriutions, ismotmew. At 
least hall of the anthropologists of (hie-country have been reared in an 
atmosphere over which the concept of the culture area hovered insistently. 
But familiar as the concept was, it was samehow never applied consis- 
tently, as part of'o larger echeme; and hence the virtues and inherent 
eficiency of the concept aaa tool have never before twen sa clearly mani> 
fest, or been 69 productive of broail results, of actual jiistorizal recon- 
erructions of subjects on which directly histurical data are almost lacking. 
In England, the culture area concept has been almost wholly ignored, 
except now and then asa matter of form; and oo the Continent. in spite 
of eome half-systematic beginnings, it has tended to be neglected rather 
than utilized. Jf towever the method which employs the culture area 
and the culture center is practicably Jor the attainment of Jorge scale 
historical ends at all, there is-né reason why it shoyld be limited to 
‘America. It should be applicable with equal succeaa to the Alrican, 
Oceanic, and even Asiatic and early European fields, Here lies a promise 
—anl a significant challenge. Lf this method proves. tiveless against 
Old World phenomena, its value in the field of the New World and with 
it the value of this book at once become questionable. Hut if thesyste- 
matic prosecution of this method, as besr exemplified ta dare by Dr. 
Wissler's work, is genuinely productive, the entire science of anthropol- 
Ogy. Of At any rate its cultural portion, bids fair to be put on a new basis. 

AMERICA 
Ancient Civilimtions of Mexico amd Central America. HUrrnert J. 

SPinpDex. (American Museum of Natural History, Handbook 

Seres; no: 3,256 pp.) New York, 1917. 

This work from the hane of a leading authority should fl! a long-felt 
witnt in the Hterature of Middle American archaeology: namely that for 
a popular, concise, and general presentation of the subjert. 

The purely technical treatise, even where the material is as tich and 
varied as here, pussesscé Tittle interest for the general reader. He is 
soon lost in amaze of hypotheses, speculations, comparisons and exposi« 
tions, wherein the very language used is not hisown. The terminology 
is strange: the subject-matter, unfamiliar; and he wearies of the effort 
before hits literest is aroused. 

The ‘jiresent Voltime t& espicially deaigned to meet lis particular 
nemis. |i id essentially a book for the general reader; aml os sorh is 
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another step forwaril in the great educational program, which the 
American Museum has added to ite many other activities, namely the 
bringing home of science, ite aims anid accomplishments, ta the people. 

First af all ther, Dotter Spinden’s book ts designed for the general 
public, The intricate subject with which he deals has been stripped 
of all needless technicalities and the story told in the language «f the 
layin for lay comprehension, The treatment isconcke. The descrip. 
tions are brief and to the pomt. A vast range of subjects las been 
skilliully condensed, boiled down as it were, and the esential residus 
have een arranged in a clear and logical sequenee. 

Finally a general presentation of the many and intricate probleme 
involved has been achieved for the first time. There is an admirable 
selection of material throught Details are everywhere subordinated 
to general features; and major rather than minor cultural tendencies 
and developments have been emphasized, 

In arranging the subject-matter Doctor Spinden has followed the 
chronalogical method. The book opens with 9 brief introduction 
“designed to put before the reader such facts as may We necessary for a 
ready understanding of discussions and explanations that will follow:" 

The first chapter deals with the Archaic Periud, the earliest cultural 
horizon nf which We have definite knowledge in the New World. Wt ik, 
of course, necessary to postulate & still earlier epoch, called by Doctor 
Spinden the Pre-Archaic Horizon, during which the New World was 
peopled from the Old, ‘This is generally assumed to have taken place 
in Neolithic times from Avia by peoples who enjoyed only the simplest 
arts; Stone-chipping, basketry, and fire-making. The non-perishable 
artifacts of euch peoples, however, woitld appear to have been almost 
too crude and casual to permit their identijcation as such: and Doctor 
Spinden rightly leaves this moot and geqeral question to one side, and 
passes to the second or Archaic Horizen for his opening chapter, 

't Is here, moreover, where his greatest contributions have been 
made. He was possibly the first, and certainly the most successful in 
describing thia great cultural epoch: in stablishing the characteristics 
of it» art; and in defining its extension; and from a scientific point of 
view this chapter is probably the most valuable in the book. 

__ Tt was with the invention of agriculture, probably somewhere on the 
highlands of Mexico, that the Archaio culture had ite origin, Dewtor 
Spinden believes; and it was with the extension of agriculture that it 


hac ite first tremendows dissemination, tughly from the Canadian line 


to Peru on the west coast of South America and to the mouth of the 
Amazon on the east codst. 
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In this chapier he lays a logical culoural foundation for the later 
Horescence of our two leading mative civilizations: the Mava and the 
Inea,! which took place more or Jess aynchronously about the beginning 
ol the Christian Era or slightly earlier. the forrrer an the Atlantic coast 
plains of southern Mexico and northert Control America. and the latter 
on the highlands of Peru and Eeuador, 

The second chapter of the hook deals with the Maya, who, judged 
by aml large, would appear to have heen the more considerable of the 
two, Doctor Spinden adds little new material here to his already 
important contrilattions in this field, the present review of the subject 
Led rege littl: more than a restatement of old facta, 

He takes issue (pp. 027) with the writer, over the latter's thesis that 
the Maya stelae were erected primarily to mark the passage of time: 
“Some writers have assumed that the stelae and other inscribed monu- 
ments were primarily time markers set up at the end of hotuti (or five 
Year) periods. This seems on unnecessarily narrow view,” 

As ao stated, this view is obviously too harrow te fit the obecmed 
facts, since the earliest monument known, Stela q at Uaxactun, os well 
us the four text earliest in the same region, Stelae 3, to, and 17 at Tikal 
and Stela 3. at Vasactun do aot record hotun endings, ¢, ¢:, $.14.10.13.15, 
0.2.13.0.0, 9.3.6.2.0, 1.6.10.8.15, and 9.3.13,0\0 respectively, 

The earliest hotun marker yet found is the recently discovered Stela 
34, at Copan recording the very early date o:2.10.0.0. [tr would seom 
from the fimited evidence availible therefore that. the custom of erecting 
stelac.on the hotun endings may have wriginated in the south, rather than 
inthe north where it does net appear, 30 far as the writer is aware, 
Until 125 years later, t ¢,, 6.815.007 | 

A more exact statement of the writer's position would therefore be 
the following: Primarily the Maya monuthents were erected to mark 
the passage of tine, At fret they were probably erected at any dme 
during. the hotun, as dor-example the five stetae noted above: but aa 
early as the second or third katun of Cyclo 9 the custom of “set: 
ting them up on the hotun endings wae alrendy practised in the: suuth, 
though it may not have extended to ihe northero ties until a later 
date: 

The summary of Mayan History given on pp, r30-135 differs but 
ttle from that proposed by the writer ina paper real before the Nine 





TW the doc i fem tocluded that complex of earlier cultures, from whom the 
forniet Inherited! tie larger elemanis of thels eivillienthcn, | 
‘Stel 25 ai Piedras Negra records this latter: hotun cmling, 
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teenth Intemational Congress of Americanists! The creation of a 
Protohistoric Period prior to 9.0.6,0,0 appears superfluous, and ie un- 
necessary, since the Early Period can be extended so a3 to cover the same 
time equally weil. The creation of such a pertod ia, in fact, away from, 
rather than toward that-snmnplicity in classification, which Doctor Spinden 
istally achieves; and it Were well wlimtiitated. 

The writer odds a Colonization Period for the New Empire. roughly 
contemporaneous with the Great Period of the Old Empire, during which 
Yucatan was discovered and peeupied. The fouy closing perivds of 
Doctor Spindten's sumnmrary correspond clawly with the fowr closing: 
pertiade wf the writer's. | | 

The third chapter deals. with the Lesser Civilizations: the Zapotecan, 
Totonacan, Toltecan, Chorotegan and others, both north and south, 
which borrowed the more striking clements of their civillrations [rom 
the Maya, and which dict not rise to prominence until after the fall of 
the Old Empire about 600 A.p. 

These later cultures hive been miuch less closely studied than the 
Miya, and are correspondingly less known, In this chapter Doctor 
Spinden attempts littl more than a review of their more olivigus features, 
opening up at the same time, however, many new und promising. lines 
lor future investipation. 

As the matter now teats, much more is known of Middle America, 
particularly the region occupied by the Maya, during the first aix cen- 
tories of the Christian Era than the succeeding six: when the lesser 
civilizations had thersway; and light bere, to borrow an analogy from 
Egymology, will tend to illamine “The Hyksoa Period” of ancient 
American history, 

The closing chuptor treats of the Aztecs, the dominant people of 
Middle America at the time of the Spaniak Conquest. Here again 
there ts very littl: new material, but rather a careful eelection from the 
large badly of existing knowledge 

The Agtecs have probably beet more writtes about than any other 
pemple of ancient America, The material here from both the native 
ant Spanish sources is voluminous and varied, and care in welection as 
well ae skill in condensation was agam necessary in order to givg it 
general picture in a limited space, 

H there beone adverse criticism that might lileveled ugainat the work 


Tho Rie aml Fall of the Maya Civillaatica it the Light of rhe Moniinents 
atid the Mather Chroiches,” Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Cougerss of 
Americana, Washigion, Deceniticr, Hla Be 1H, 
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asa whole, itis the inadequacy of itsconclusion, Ar the risk of enlarging 
the handbook by a few additional pages, it-seems to the writer. this 
section could have been advantageously expanded to include = more 
detailed discussion of the sequence and Interrelationships of the four 
culture horizons 36 clearly established, andl some passing reference at 
least, made to the great civilizations of South America, the Inca, Chimu, 
and Proto Chimy, etc,, and the points of their probable historical 
correlation, 

The purely mechanical part of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
The size is. convenient as becomes a handbook: the type and printing 
are clear: and the ilhostrutions,.44 plates and 1 figures,are happily chosen 
und excellently reproduced: bn short this latest number of the series 
isa conventent and valuabie contribution to the literature of the aubject, 
and will, ae the writer hus already ventured to predict, fill a long-felt 
want for a short general work on Middly American atchacilogy, 

Sy_tvyasts GariswoLp Sloxiey 


An Anthropological Study of the Origin of Eskhime Culture, He Pi 
STeensoy. (Reprint from Meddelelser om Grontand, vol. tou, 
pp. 228, 1 plate, 1 map.) Kebenhawn, 916. 

This paper is an elaboration of the author's point ef view first defi- 
nitely formalized in 1905 under the tithe “Om Eskimokulturens Oprin- 
delse."” It is not, however, a tere English translation of the former, 
but a deeper, more exhanstive, study. [1 is not my purpose to review 
the entire discussion, tutto call attention to the main:conclusions. As 
the title suggests, Steensby proposes to find out where and how the his- 
toric Eskimo culture came into existence, His discussion opens with an 
excellent sunimary of the views of others, o contribution that will be 
welcomed by wniversity students. In particular, the presentation ol 
Rink’s views and method will be of the greatest service. 

‘The current theorire of Eskimo origina present but two alternatives 
as to place, Bering sea and Hudsean bay. Among the supporters of the 
former are Crantz, Rink, and Thalldtzer; for the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, 
und Boas. Steenshy, the author af the paper before ws, takes his stand 
with the latter. All of the aforementional, without exception, recog- 
nized thar the most typical Eskimo culrure centered around Hudson hay, 
they differ only in their Interpretations of this fact. Toone, the center of a 
culture is ite place Of origin; to the other, it ismerely the place where it 
lad the best chance to survive, The purpose of our author is to show 
that she evidence fora central origiy ia too strong to be ignored and further 
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that this culture grew up here a4 an intrusive unit intermediate to the 
Mackenzie area, on the one hand, und the Pliins area, on the other, 
Even Rink made a strong case for an inland origin, though he chose the 
Yukon delta aa the place where contact with the Arctic sea set up the 
reactions that produced Eskimo culture. [t is almost certain, that had 
heat hand the data now available, he also would have selected a central 
ares as the place of origin. at leaat such would be the natural outcome of 
his argument. 

Steensby seeks his main proof in correlations between geographical 
conditions and Eskimo traits, He takes as his point of departure the 
two somewhat antitheds eveles of Eskimo liferthe winter upon the sinooth 
cea ide and the suminer inland hunting for caribou and other game, 
Thre distinction was clearly mode by Boas who until recently had the 
whole cetitral field to himself, av Steensby states. He then discusses the 
geographical conditions of the whole Arctic coast, deciding that the 
region about Coronation gull, of the Arctic archipelago, is the only one 
where the jce conditions, the aquatic mammals, aid the curibou herds 
are adequate, While it is clear that this is the region In which one sexs 
Eskimo life at its best, when, regarded a2 an adjustment to Arctk: con- 
ditions, cme tay be pardoned for being xkeptical, since the argument 
brings 06 hack to the starting point: namely, that here is where the culture 
is most typical, All this may be true and still not necessitate its being 
the place where the first experiments in Eskimo culture were made. 
Steenshy, however, considers other data. If, for example, we have 
evidence for an expansion of the Eskimo from this center, then there will 
be no hesitancy on our part. The relatively recent expansion of Eskimo 
into Greenland is not open to debate, but that would also be in keeping 
with an Alaskan origin. On the west, he is only able to clte the opinions 
of Goss and Jochelson that in Aloska, Eskimo culture ia an. intrusive 
wedge between Siberia and America. He follows this up, however, by 
an attempt to show that marginyl variations in Eskimo houses, kayaks, 
ete. ate either adaptations of cetitral traite we introns from Asia. 
Feom the reader's point of view, these are not alaways. successful, for 
though our author is a master of geographical subjects, he does not seem 
exactly at home in the details of material culture, particularly when 
dealing with the work of tnaster hands,. Yet, on the whole, the case faa 
suod ome for at expansion of Eskimo culture trom the Arctic archipelago. 
To our mind, tes is the kind of data that will decide the question at 
issue, rather than mere circumstantial geographical evidence, 

We come now to the most original contribution of Steensty, the 
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theory that a barren-ground tribe moved to the adjacent coast and solved. 
the problem of existence on the winter ice. He discusses at length the 
traits of the Mackenzie area and when of the Plains to show that Eskimo 
summer culture isessentially the same, Thisds, to our mind, the weakest 
part of the paper becaie the author does not show a strong grasp of the 
facts of Indian fe and his citations indicate that he is not familiar with 
the recent work of American students. The parallel he pointe out ts 
plain, but to explain it will need a keen analysis of several culture areas, 
Upon this parallel, as he sees it, the author coneludes that: 

The Pilaxeskimog culture wis an original North brdian fond of culture, the 

winter aide of which had become eipcially and strongly developed by adaptation 
to the winter ice of the Arctic Ocean [p. 286), 
As the case is left, however, we fail to see why it ia not equally probable 
that the Eskimo tock over these Indian traite at some early period of 
contact, It ds one thing to prove that Eskima culiure was once inland, 
Lut quite another to derive it (rom a specific contemporaneous inland 
culture. The chronologica) factor entere here, When Thalbiteer 
argues for a western origin, he has in mind the antecedents of Central. 
Eskimos culture and would no doubt grant that its present typical form 
took shape i in the Arctic archipelago, This docs not seem to have heen 
clear to Steenaby. Even the indications of recent Eskimo expansions 
tu the west may be merely a “back-kick" into the region of their origin. 
On the other hand, Steensby ts vo be praised for his clear visson of the 
interrelations of culture. language, and blood, for he states more than 
once that he deals only with movements of culture and that Eskimo blood 
and Linguage may have originated cleewhere and gone otherwise: 

Finally, these rémarks should be taken aso Verv inadequate notice 
of 4 most surgestive and stimulating paper. Every student of general 
cultural problems should read it. - 
a CLARE WissLER 


Tinplementi and Artefacte of the North-eait Greenlanders. Finds from 
Groves aad Settlements, Taowas. Tuousex, Danmark-Ekspedi- 
tionen ol Grenlands Norddstkyst, too6-1908 Bind tv, Ne, § 
(Reprint from Meddelelser om Gronland, vol, xtiv)- Pp. 360-496, 
pls. WH-xxvi. = Kebenhavn rr. 

This publication isa concise but exhaustive review of the archac- 
lngical collections from: Northeast Greenland, based chiely upem the 
work of the Danmark Expedition of ron6-1g08, but considers all the 
known objects from this region, The most northerly group af Eastern 


EE 
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Eskimo known to history is at Ammazcalik, East Greenland, eo well 
described by Thalhitzer and reviewed in this Journal (vol. 18, no. 1, 
Jan-Mar, 1916, p. 015). Vet. north of this, in what is known as 
Northerst Greenland, traces of a former Eskinw population. have been 
met with as far uj) as Peary Land. On the west side, traces of people 
have been noted by Peary and others to 82° North Latitude: ‘These 
points of farthest north fall on opposite sides of the isthmus to Peary 
Land, hence it is natural to assume that the trail ds continuous. The 
facts are, then, that the Eskimo have skirted the entire cout of Green: 
land. 

From the very first, it was evident that the objects brought back 
from Northeast Greenland were nearer Central Eskimo. culture than that 
of South Greenlind, Boas was perhaps the first to suggest that the 
extinct Northeast Greenlanders cate around the north of Greenland. 
Thalbitzer and other Danish writers have taken the same view, 

With this in mind the author of this paper has made an Interse 
comparative study of the collections from Northeast Greenland. His 
findings support the above theory av every point. They even go further 
and indicate that the route of migration was a direct one from the Arctic 
archipelago, This auggesta that the Smith Sound, er Polar Eskimo, 
are a straggling remnant of those engaged in this movement. 

The body of the paper is taken up with good technical accounts of 
the various artifurts and as such will be of the greatest service asa work 
of reference. 


CuaRK WHsstex 


The Waske Indicns. S.A. BAnwerr, (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, vol. s, ‘no. 1, pp. t-$a) ples 13:4 Mil- 
Waltiker, 1417, 

The Washo are one of those American tribes: like the Tonkawa and 
Walapai, whose same is famitiat to everyone, although practically: nothing 
i¢ known of them. They should be of particular interest because they 
have Jong been reckoned: as constituting aw independent and isolated 
stock; and also because, perched on the eqat slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
they possess Mateau outlouk and histericul attiliations, while the basis 
of their culture appears to be Californian. Two sets of itiuences have 
therefore undoubtedly shaper) their ethnic life, and the unraveling of 
these promises to be as interesting as important, 

The present paper is a sketch of a collection of ‘peciniens with nate 
terminoligy and a few collateral notes twker itt the huclel; lit slight aa it 
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is, Will prove Welcome under the circumstances. The tichnese of Washo 
basketry development is an undoyboed contral Californian trait. The 
coiled ware cepecially approximates that of the Mijwyl, although of 
superior technical quality. The twining Js mruch closer to that of the 
Pliteau Shoshoneans, although similar (orma of presumahle Great Basin 
oftigin have lung since become established among most af the Sierra tribes. 
Other muntifactured objects discussed do nov differ appreciably from 
recorded Californian types: but the perverty af published reconde on the 
material culture of the Northern and Southern Paiute makes it diffeult 
to say whether the Washo resemblances.to central California are local 
or part at mure widely diffused distributions. 

The Femme a the apwankee sie usec whos its series of E pebace 
it must fies noted, Susan’ that the illistrations-are not of he nat 
expected in a descriptive paper in this uge of mechanical exeellence of 
pictues, | 

| | A. L. Krouner 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A Study ef Bagohe Ceremonial, Magic and Myth, Lavaa Warsox 

Benemtct, (New York Academy of Sciences). New York, 1916. 

The New York Academy of Sciences is to be cangratilated on the 
publication of this excellent study, dealing with the Bogebo u pagan 
tribe of the southern Philipines, ‘The author spent nearly two years 
investigating the culture of this people—firet in the coast settlements, 
which have been somewhat muilified by contact with Moro, Spanish, and 
American settlers; and later in the isolated mountain villages of the 
Talun district—and has gathered a wealth of material of interest to all 
students of primitive peoples, She has crowded » great amounr of this 
information into the present. volume, yer it is evident that she has only 
just begun to draw ona seemingly endless store, 

‘To give an adenuite idea of this study in a short review be quite 
Hinpossibie, yet a lew nutes mav serve to convince the reader that he 
cannot aflerd to neglect a careful reading of the whole volume... Fol- 
lowing a shert description of the present condition of the Bagobe, and 
the conditians under which the work was carried on, the author intro 
duces her subject with 2 statement of the general characteristics of the 
religious attitude of the people, This is characterized by the highly 
sacrificial nature ad the ceremunials, by the composite make-up of the 
rites, in which-ore litended both offurings of the blood of slain victims and 
agricultural products: and by the non-esoreric charactor of the rehgious 
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life of the communitv, Of lupdamental importance are the group 
assemblages at which sacrifice: of human beings or fowls are presented 
to Certain gods; sacred Hquor is ceremonially drank: formal lustrations 
in the river for the expulsion of disease take place; rites magically pro- 
fective against ghosts and demoms are manipulated; and material wealth 


iv yaTmetits, ornaments, and weapons is-offered op with the firimary 


intention of obtaining an increase of niches, Yee it ie hotowdirthy that 
the parcataol every family, at their own home altar, are accustomed to 
perform devotions and to make offerings for the health and well-being 
af members of their household. Formal worship fs carried On at fixed 
alters or at temporary alitines.of recognized types, where fruits of the 
Reld and mianufhetured products are: placed, of the alain victim is cere 
noially offered up, But acceptable devotions may be performed by the 
waysitle or in tle furest, merely by laying on the Rrnund an-areca nut 
and w betel leat with a word of prayer to some divinity, 

The privethond ie aot closely organized, but there are recognised 
several clauses of official (u nchonarics among whon ceremonial wetivthe 
ure distrilwuted with a fair degree of distinctness: ‘The chieftain, whe ia 
both the civil and ecclesiastical head of his village, repeats the central 
liturgies of the great festivals and wlfers'the sacrifice; a body of warriors 
known as magant have their special functions; piriestaloctors, who have 
some knowledge of magic aa well os of the art of healing, assist in tines 
of sickness, at hirvest ceremonies, or act as mediums through whom the 
épirits converse with the people, 

The gods of the Ragobo may be grouped in two classes: (1) Gods 
of exalied rank who live in the nim heavens above. They are felt to be 
remote from human aftaire ond neither help nor harm is expected from 
them, henve no devotions are addressed toward them, These spirits 
eccupy an important place in the mythical songs and romances which 
the people delight to. tell, bur the interest ia purely of 4 literary sort, and 
it is probable thar these divinities are of foreign origin, (2) tn intimate 
relation to the daily life are many unseen beings who have charge of the 
physical world: who act ae divine peutectors and helpers of man; who 
direct industries: who stimulate men Ly fight: and who, in their several 
departmetita, receive the prayers and gifta of the peuple. 

Vot, Iess concerned is the Baguio with gods than with demons, so far 
as the routine of daily life is invalved. Countless pains and miseries 
come te hit through the direct manipulation ot fiends called hao, who, in 
all events, aiast be propitiated with ofierings, tricked by siibterfuges, 
hatished hy ntugical tite; These evil brings, dome anthropomorphic, 
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some soomorphic, dominate the Bagobo's attitude toward life and deuth, 
and keep him constantly on the watch lest be be gut-manoeuvresd, and 
thus become a prey to budily euffering. Disease may also le caused by 
tugical means, of because of the transgression of some custom ar taboo, 
and to forestall such evil the behavior of the Bagoho is checked or redi- 
rected by rigid prohibitions at many points, 

Firm in his-conviction that be must look to the supernatural fer the 
source of bodily pain, he proceeds, consistently, to wrestle with a throng 
of diseases just as he would dtrive against any other outbreak of hostile 
demons. The methods recognize! os efhencious ore of three sorts, any 
one of which may be used either by itself or in combination with the 
other two. (a) By an.actof devotion; (6) by magic; (¢) by native meleria 
tiedica.. ‘The author gives in considerable detail, the formal ceremonials 
related to the curing of disense and the bringing of prosperity to the tribe, 
as well as those connected with harvesting, hunting, tiartiage, death, 
and the like. 

Closely related to this belie? in demons is that of life after death, for 
each individual has two souls, the one-of the left side which J¢ evil and 
whieh ecomes a base or demon, and the one of the right side which goes 
to the one Great Country beneath the earth where it hes forever. At the 
eotrance to the Great Country le the Black River in which the spirit 
bathes his jointa and thus becomes naturalized to the world of spirits. 
In his eternal home he continues his life as on earth during the hours of 
darkness, but at the rising-of the sun all is changed. Each spirit plucks 
a broad leaf, twists it into a vessel and seats -himvell on it, and there sits, 
waiting, until the bot rays of the sun cause him to dissolve, leaving the 
wessel full of water. When night returns, he resumes his personality 
and takes up hie work or dance as if no break had occurred. 

Human sacrifice, which plays sich an important part in the religious 
life oF this people, is described, aa is also the peculiar body of brave men 
known a3 mogani, who receive thelr name and distinctive garments by 
killing a certain number of their foes: This Jeads to o full discussion of 
the sacrificial rites still practised by the pagan tribes of Mindanao, ond 
to those formerly carried on by the Christianized Filiping, 

The final chapter deals with the problem of the sources of Bagobo 
ceremonial and myth, The author finds several points in. which these 
érem unique, yet there still remains the fact of the existence of a mass of 
ceremonial rites and magical usages common alike to the Filipino and 
Bagobo, and which may point w a common origin. The similarity of 
many of the customs to those found in other parts of Malaysia and the 
litmistakable Hindu tings to the mythology are likewise noted. 
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The whole discussion of this complex problem is carried on with 
admirable caution and may well serve as an example to lavestigators who 
are inclined to establish relationships and migrations on data much less 
conciusive than ate here presented. 

The volume it of frst importance to all students of Malaysia, but 
fs also one to be recommended to all who are interested in Primitive: 
religion and folklore, 

Fav-Coorer Cate 


Population of the Philippine fslandsin-ror6, HH, Orery 
pitte Erlucation Co., Manila, torz. 

This paper, which “appears In ay English-Spanish edition, sucks to 
give an atcurate «estimate of the population of the Philippines up to 
January t, 1616. The lnat comprehensive effort of this kind was. the 
Census of 1903, taken under the authority of the Philippine Commission 
and with the aid of @ large body of assistants. The present study is 
based of the author's wide knowledge of the Philippine peoples, supple- 
mented by information Eained through a series of questions sent out to 
Provincial and municipal authorities, school teachers and others favorably 
situated to obtain accurate data: while the sketches of the various ethno- 
graphic growps are drawn from a careful survey of practically all known 
Mterature. The result ts the most important general paper so far pul 
lished on the inhabitants of the Philippines. 

A list of the recogitized ethnographic divisions is followed by group- 
ings according to rellyinus beliefs, economic and social progress, language 
and dialects. Next comes a curefal estiniate of the papulation by islands, 
provinces, and electoral districts. 

Part it is by far the must valuable portion of the work, from the 
standpoint of the anthropologist, tn this the author gives a brief sketch 
of the physical types, the language-and the distinguishing elements in the 
culture of each of the ethnographic groupe. He bos sifted the anthro- 
pologieu! literature carefully and his descriptions af the socal and 
economic life can be questioned only in a few minor details; however, the 
reviewer must express ckepticisni concerning several af the physical types 
which Professor Bever believes he has discovered in the population, 
According to- this paper he finds that traces of the lollowing types can 
still be distinguished in the Islunids: Malay, Inidotesian, a short aboriginal 
Mongoloid, a tall Mongoloid, Negrity, Papianor Melanesian, Australoid, 
and Ain. These terms are not defined, of any proof uffered: however. 
he promises to present this data in a forthcaming paper entitled “ Etlino- 
graphic Grouping in the Philippines." 
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The volume concludes with an excellent bibliography of the more 
important titles of an ethnographical nature. 
The book gives evidence of much careful labor and will serve as 
valuable handbook to all who are interested in our island possessions. 
Fav-Coorer Coie 


A Grammer of Lepanto Igorot as it és Spoken ol Baueo. Morice VaN- 
OvERHERGH, (Bureau of Science, Division of Ethnology Publica- 
tlons, vol. §, part 6, pp, 329-425. Manila, 1917.) 

It is gratifying that after a lapse of four full years the Division of 
Ethnology Publications of the Bureau of Science of the Philippine 
tsiands-are once more in. progress. Students of the native races af the 
archipelago will certainly be unanimous in hoping that this valuable 
series, once so active in ite progress, will hereaiter continue its accumu- 
luting career tinchecked. 

The present monograph isa miissionary’s grimmar of the Tgorot 
dialect spoken at Bauco in eastern Lepanto. It is intermeriate between 
the Kankanay of Bugias in Benguet to the south and the Bontoc to the 
north, It agrees with the former in. preserving dand 6 where Bontoc has 
ch and /, but like Bontoc has (4) for the pepet vowel where Kankanay 
haa ws, The author's modest preface should disarm criticism even If his 
work were af fess merit: Such strictures as follaw are made only because 
it seems that a somewhat different presentation would have definitely 
increased the utility of an undertaking which in genera) can only be 
conimerided: 

Like most pioneers, Mr: Vanoverbergh makes his treatment more 
formul than the language demands,. This is evident in his beginning 
the consideration of the noun with “gender,” of the adijéctive with 
“comparison ,' " of the Verb owith ‘the auxiliaries to hove ond to be" — 
tone of which exist in the language. Iris no more difficult to describe o 
language according to its own peculiar traits than-according to the traits 
of the languages of Europe. It is in fact easier, a9 well asa nore service- 
able proceeding. Authors situated as, Mr. Vanoverbergh. is, are usually 
actuated by practical rather than philological considerations, and often 
out of reach of literature collateral po their investigations, but there is, 
scatcdly one of the many operating in Oceania whose work would not 
be strengthened by a grounding in the classic “Short Comparative 
Grammar" of Codrington's Melanesian Lavigiayes. 

However, as soon aa the cuntert of the present work is examined 
without reference to the form of presentation, Its solid valiic becomes 
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apparent. Ail important processes of the language seem to lhe treated: 
and the prefixes, infives, and sufitxes with which its business is carried on 
ure given with reasonable ar perhaps even exhaustive conpleteness. 
The elemenrs that are so important in idiom, and so often neglected— 
idverhs, conjunctions, interjecrions—are presented in gratilving detail. 
The orthography i4 fixed by reference to the Anthropos alphabet and 
decent i¢ marked throughout. The definitions of the wee and meaning 
of grammatical elements are generally precise, the examples well chosen 
irom what is obviouily a wide tange of kiowledge, “The arrangement 
and explanathin of the pessive-is not as clear as it might have been: but 
the distinction of Intransitive verbs into those respectively active and 
passive in English, evidences a more penetrating handling, A very few 
papes of eontinugus rest with word for word transiation would have 
freathly enhanced the utility of the work for the practical student as well 
as the philoloyist, but this desideratum seems otly rarely to impress Itaelf 
upon any Lut the investigator taught by experience in con piranve work, 

This grammur te one-to be grateful for, and the dictionary and ¢ol- 
lection of gangs thay are promised will be awaited with antisipation. 

A. L. Krozsen 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE MATEILIXEATE Agaix" 

Usxpes this tile Dr, A. L. Kroeber contributes to the October 
December number of the American Anthropologist a reply to my article 
on" Matrilineal Kinship and the Qucetion of ite Priority in the fourth 
volume of the Afemoire of the American Anthropological Assaciation. 
His reply ixa powerful statement of the case for the priority of patri- 
linea! institutions in’ North America, Jy js based upon the claim that 
the matrilineal peoples were in nost cases the most advanced In riviliza- 
tion, and thar, 
the evidenoe a & whole indicates the very powerlul probability that nearly every 
rutin in North America hae reache| the matrilineal condition from the patri- 
lineal, the unilateral reckoning from the bilateral, exogamy from-a previowts non- 
exogarile state; or at least that the apparent drift, oo foros our mental eyes can 
at present follaw It, has been predominantly in this direction, 

He doce por digenss the specific evidence for! (We former prevalence wf 
matrilineal institutions in tribes now patrilines!, On the contrary, he 
reproaches me for so doing with "special pleading.” He goes on to say: 

Every posible contrary inatuntee ie exaniined, hatrie:d ty eriss examination, 
confronted by contradictory witnesses, its credibility or inherent probability 
tloulitedd on epecial'or geweral grounds. . 
This fy an astwuirling charge | howe always understood that the 
examination af the disputed (acts was the best way—an many cases the 
only wag—to attive at the trath, And this is prectsely what T have 
trie to de—nit aa Dr. Kroeber suggests, aw an “altorney seekinyy jruclg- 
heat in favor of a client," bor aso dispassionate stimtiic enquirer. 
As | etuted at the opening of my article. T propower 


te entire what are tlie cases in which drecent (an) therefore kinship, for kinship 
depend upon descent, ie counted throagh the father, und in which this node of 
reckoning hes leet clined ae oo fay primitive | hat fis toposaiite to ger behini 
it to atiy eurlice definite sockil order, Haviny discovered thie | shall endeavor 
To test the clair by the help of such ecane ae are at ny tispenal These came 
are cinefy found in North America anvil Austrilia: accontingly it data then that 
Our atiention will be directed, | . 


Aly article was not deyoted exclusively to North America. Biit it weld 
324 
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entire wrod, ond it Waa unnecessary ro tes cn) ee daar were Tot in 
dispute: 1 therefore selected only the two areas in which the facts were 
contested, and confined my attention to the cases disputed. T-aubamit 
that this ptieedure was perinctly regulac—in fact was exactly the pro- 
ecdure demanded by the present state of the SesS controversy. 

This rejoinder must of necessity be short. | need not here discuss 
the details of the five propositions luid down by De. Kroeber. Let it 
be granted for my present purpese that 

Within the confines of exogamy, patrilineal reckoning prevails among the les 

uclvanced nations [of North America|, anil every important acme of civilization 
ie situater!'among matrilineal peoples. 
The geographical relations howrween the maimlineal and patrilineal 
peoples, pointed out by Dr. Krocher himeel!, strongly suggest thar the 
relation between their institutions is something closer than one founded 
finan independent evolution from a conimon origin in a liflateral reckon- 
ing, auch ae rules among the Eskimo—to say nothing of the fact to which 
1 drew attention, that no people huving once attained to a bilateral 
reckoning had ever been known te abandon it in faver of reckaning 
along one line-aolely. Netrher Or, Kroeber nor anyone else has, 40 far 
ae lam aware, ever at tempted to produce evidence Of such abandonmerit: 
and though he-alleges ft ae probable, the allegation ts, E-venture to think, 
Hw more guess for which no solid ground appears. 

This being so, either matrilineal reckoning: must have emerged out 
of patrilineal reckoning, or wee rersa. Now the greater general advance 
af putcilined! peoples elsewhere than in North America ts. admitted, 
atl understand, by Dr. Krovlier and thie whose views he shires. Brit 
tt d# claimed that in North America the case la different, aril that, 
since there the peoples pasteseed! Of the higher degree of civilization are 
found to be generally, though not universally, matrilineal, therefore the 
patrilineal organization te the ire primitive. This inference i, lw 
ever, by no means inevitable. The greater advance in civilization af 
patrilineal peaples in. other parts of the world pointe to an organic 
connection between paternal descent and progress in civilizations, which 
should induce a close scrutiny of the relation between maternal descent 
and the othor constituents of the erillzation of the lroquots and similarty 
organized tribes, with ua view t defining exactly thar relation and 
Gacertilning its history. Dr. Kroeber complains that [do not attemprto 
correlate the sectal mestitucions of peoples with other aspevts of their civilizations, 
arwith these civilizations viewed a6 euph, 
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! am quite alive to the importance af cdoing-so, bur that was not my 
busiiess in the offending article, There I was-occupied in pointing out 
certain facts in the institutions of Sioux and Algonking which had 
dtopped from sight amid other considerations. There is one thing that 
canhot be left out of account in such correlation: the connection which 
stems to exist between matrilineal institutions an! an hgricultural 
civilization, hased as itis upon female organization and labor, not only 
in North America. hut ecliewhere, This would lead to resistance of 
paternal, and a consequent prolongation in strength of muternal, institu. 
tions. On the other hand, the nomadic life of hunters would result in 
the enhanced importance te the family and authority of the husband and 
father, and tend to change the reckoning of descent, as it has done in 
Australia. If so, then tmutrilineal reckoning cannot be relied on aa an 
essential conatituent or a product of the advanced civilizations of North 
America, [or it may be a survival of an earlier stage, andl conversely 
patrilineal institutions may be a reiatively modern development. In 
these circumstances it is important te enquire whether the institutions 
of partilineal tribes contain any evidence of « previous muatrilines! 
retkoning; for this would be erucial Accordingly this is what | have 
done, and | submit. with -aiecess. For such evidence has been found, 
enibedded like fossil remaina fy geological strata, among the very. tribes 
where -it waa simmirily denial, The evidence may be-challenged, or 
ite effect may be attenuated, of conceivably even destroyed by explatia- 
tion: Lint it eonnot be merely ignored or pooh. peo hed as “special 
pleading.” 7 will not-retort the charge of special pleading: but [ cannot 
think that Dr, Kroeber's description (American Muthropologist, val, to, 
P. S78) of my procedure is generous, or even quite fair, So long ws the 
evidence stands it must be correlated with the other facts: it will noe 
do simply te appeal to general considerations, 

But while general considerations have no validity in the teeth of 
actual facts, they may legitimately be arrayed in support of such facts 
once proved. Dr_ Kroeber thinks otherwise, ‘The influence of bloody 
wars, with their results in the destruction, ainalgamation, or banishment 
and wandering of tribes, aad the consejucnces, direct and indirect, of 
white settlement cannot he denied! Int they are waived aside as irrele. 
vant Near does he attempt to account for the extraordinary ‘collunies 
Routine in California. ‘The casesthat brought together tribes so alien 
fram one another in blood, language, and institutions must have operated 
from ont side of the continent to the other, an tribes-in various stages ol 
evolution, through a long period of time, and itiust have distocated and 
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disrupted muainy ancient traditivna ane imetitutions, lileprate the 
evidence,” by all means. That is a scientific course; brut before you 
“accept the results that eventuate” take care that you have not over- 
looked important though possibly awkward, facts, and that you have 
given due weight to every argument. 

With regard w any purely incidental allusion to the case of the 
Sa, as Or, Kroeber puce the matter it would seem as if | had invented 
the explanation of their violation of thor lawa of exogamy, whereas 
l simply quoted Mre: Stevenson's account. Does De. Kroeber deny it? 
T did mot refer to the cose of the Zufl becouse thelr otganization was 
not In dispute—not because, as he sarcastically suggests, “the case is too 
lacking in significance to relute or mention.” Ly is significant; but | 
am eure that its significance is exactly such as would be convenient to 
the advocates of the priority af patrilineal institutions, 

Finally, | am happy to concur with Dr. Kroeber in his disclaimer 
of nationalistic aims. The field of science and acientific history is,.as he 
says; international, Science: knows. no national boundaries. Lease of 
all conld 1, whoam so largely indebted to the anthropologists of the United 
States, be guilty of any nationalistic aims; and | am equally sure 
that Dr, Kroeber on his side needs not to plead for acquitwl What 
both of wa desire as the result of this friendly encounter is the advance- 
rient of sctentific truth, and nothing else. 

| E. Stowey HARTLAND 
GLourestes, EwcLanp. 
COMMENTS ON THE ADOVE 

Ll GRATEFULLY acknowledge Mr. Hartland's siistained courtesy under 
provocation, We appear to differ chiefly in the degree of objectivity 
which we accord to isolated "facts" when they collide with correlations, 
Biologists control a mass of integrated data which show that in general 
insects begin their careers as eggs and pass through a more of less larval 
‘and often pupate form belore they reach the final or adult stage. If a 
newly discovered burterily is known only in the adult form, we do aot 
therefore conclude that the species lacks the preceding forms. In facr, 
should it be asserted that any given species: had been observed to change 
from iniage to larva, the observation would be doubted, not accepted aa 
a "fact," on the ground of being contrary to all known cognate data. 
The observation would have to be repeated un tho full life history of the 
species in. question, and under every aafeguard against error, before 
scripts atteation could be granted it. 
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Now, what corresponds te thia complete life history of an insect, 
in the issue between Mr. Hartland and myself, ik the history of an indi- 
vidual tribe over a long enough period for it to undergo a pretty profound 
mvelification of jr institutions. Such a time would normally bea much 
longer pertod thad that during which we have even known any American 
trike to exist; to which it may be added that all we ordinarily have of 
such histories is a paragraph by an explorer of a century or two ago, 
some sulisequent notices by wavelers-or soldiers-of a literary bent, ane 
perhaps a more or Jess intensive study by one ar more sulisequent 
ethnologists, All this is-not’ Mr. Martland'’s fault: but it leaves hits 
case much in the statis af that of the Insvet observer whd saw a butters 
in the box ‘in the cvimniig, o caterpillar in its place inthe morning—and 
then his wife cam along and threw aay the box witheut any record 
having been made of its chinke—nor in fwet whether the lid was nor 
left open over night. The kind of intimate, reliable, institutional history 
eof the intlividual North American tribes. that Mr. Hartland. could 
properly base his case on, cimply dors pot exist, Ir. probably:never will 
be recovered in the necessary fulness, We must therefore fall back on 
inferential probabilities based on averaged expetioncee. This I perhaps 
insist on doing to an exaggerated degree; but he seems to me to do to an 
insuficient degree, so far as the North American matrilinvave je cons 
cerned, Ff anyone reported that the normal stature ef men in Pike 
comirmy. Missouri, was seven feet, | should mot hesitate to rile such 4 
“haet aut of the cevkin of belief, aver though six obserters alleged it 
dnd the occiuttence does not transcend Known physiological possibility, 
I should pot even treble to aift the reported evidence in derail, much 
lest take a trip to Missouri with @ measuring red, [ do not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Harttand's attitude teas gross as this comparison might 
ingly, 0 ade not even charge him with woreasonable naicert. But | 
FLUE asthe to be excused from discussing evidinece gs lragmentary one 
miscellancous as that.on which he relies. «o long nea putting togethur of 
all the really linkuble evidence paints to oppedite Gontiiatona, 

Mr. Hartland brings forward without pressing Very lar one argument 
that 1 admit to bevstrong. T hav appealed aver the heads of isolated 
bie of eviderie to ihe fitidings af the Norrh American evidence as-a 
whole. He in turn is correct in appealing rem this. to the evidence 
at the whole human histury, But of course no mere count of souls, 
nationalities, or perinds suffices. Jost) as mammals are more numerous: 
note develuped, and amore generally important than the tunicates: but 
the litter ar the still smaller group containing the aimnphionis ware ol 
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equal significance for an understanding of the course of chordate evolit- 
tion, so native American colture must be equated with almost the 
whole of Old World culture; Each is a coordinare unit, essentially 
seli-developing. but necessarily to be taken as a unit because all its 
(parts or members have for a long time past stood in more or less close 
connection with other parts thereaf. The only other such unit of whose 
distinctness we are at all gure is Australia, Even therefore if both 
Euragia-Alrica-Oceania and Australia proved demonstrably to have 
changed from matrilinear to patrilinear descent, the case would stand 
only two to ote against aboriginal America; which bk not sufficlently 
overwhelming to compel a reconsideration of the litner fiell, Such a 
result might indicate that there existed a preponderant inclination for 
“naternal descent and progress in civilization” to be associated; it 
would not establish the “organic connection” between them of which 
Mr. Hartland speaks, and which appears to be the emotionally colored 
arigin of his attitude, justos it ls the irtitating atimulus against which 
I inevitably react, , 
A. L. Keoturr 


“More Licht:" A ReOINDER 

A secoxp reading of Professor Dixon's remarks. (Ameriran sinthro- 
pologist, vol. 20, p, 124) leads me to the conclusion that we are in alinost 
complete, though latent, agreement. Professor Dixon gathers from my 
two reviews of his book (4) that | reject the influence of migration and 
‘diffusion on the development of Pally neaiat culture; (2) that | regard the 
‘evolutionary type of cosmogony as older than the creative, wrongfully 
imputing to Professor Dixon the sume view; (5) that “explicitly for New 
Zealand, and implicitly for the. whole of Polynesia’ 1 dogmatically 
assume a homogeneous population. It will be relatively easy to dispel 
these misunderstandings: 

1. Lemphaticatly believe thay the principles af culture contact anc 
ttigrition are as applicuble-in the Polynesian as in every other field of 
ethology, But it is not nevessary to apply these principles in each 
and every cuse, 

2. 1 regard the eveetive us older than. the evolutioniry. type of cos 
mogony, In acsenittence of thi New Republié review the two adjectives 
are interchanged. lam heartily sorry for tide error, but precisely 
becatse it isso glaring, very few readers, | hope. were misled as to my 
intended meaning, which [ think is manifest [rom the context. 

a. My statements are quite dissociated froin any belief in either the 
homogeneity: or heterogeneity of the Polyesians, 
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What, then, is the cause of the whole difficulty? ‘There is; to be 
sure, One difference in principle but not of the type suggested by Pro- 
fesaor Dixon's assault: Professor Dixon's mode of approach is an 
exclusively ethnographical.one, mine is both ethnographical and ethno- 
logical, Mythology must he studied topically no Jess than from the 
viewpoint of diffusion. We know that in the same tribe different 
versions of the same tale oveur which cannot he derived from alien 
anurces, We know specifically that precisely such esoteric transforma. 
tions and complications as 1 suggest for Maori mythology have taken 
place elsewhere, Methodologically it iz thereiory proper to apply the 
same «ficient cause to tlie Interpretation of a like differentiation in New 
Zealand, This procedure seems methodologically superior to- that of 
assuming a migration or. alien influence for variations. Otherwise we 
should have to evolve an indefinite number of hypothetical migrations 
to aecount for the simplest of etiological phenomena. IL, for example, 
a Plains Indian tribe employs both triangular and diamond-shaped 
designs, it is:not contrary to the laws of thought to assume that the. 
diamond may have arisen within the group by a juxtapesition of triangles 
instead of having been imported fram elaewhere. 

It seems desirable to add one general remark, Readers of Professor 
Dixon's discussion might infer that my notices of his hook were deprecia- 
tory in tune; the contrary, however, is the fact. 


i Rowert H. Lowe 
AMERICAN MiUGEUM Of NATECRAL Histuxr, 
New Wosx Crrv 


De. FRACHTENBERG's “BACs Repuctionts" 

As a retort to Dr. Frachtenberg’s impetuous onslaught? against my 
recently pulitished "Parallel, ©." 1 should like to advise him to read 
the accompanying two papers; which he has evidently overlooked, en- 
titled “Troqueian Clans-and Phratries*? and “Growth and Federation 
in the Tatmehian Phearries.”* Tt waa first intemled to publish these 
three papers together, the brief concluding “Parallel , |," being merely 
a-corallary of the more substantial pagers that preceded. 

When Dr. Frachtenberg hos read thea articles it will presunmbly 
dawn upon him that—notwithstanding his cocksureness as to the value 
ol his own method—he haa quite misunderstood and misrepresented 

© Anerican Aathropologiat, vol. 10. ti 982. 
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* Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Comgrett of Americamistr, Washington, 
193-5, Dp. 402. 
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the facts.. In the first two papers the Jroquoian and Tsimshian,social 
units were described with a view to eliciting their respective differences; 
and the “Parallel... aa a brief eummary of such dissiniilarities? 

What scema to have lei Dr. Frachtenberg astray is a quetr mis- 
conception of the use of the word parallel, In English as well as in the 
Romance languages, the word paruifel does not exclusively mean simi- 
larity but also romparieen made (rapaddghes, side by side}, For in- 
stance, Carlyle says, | 

He rons a laboured paralle! between Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; one bs 
more this, ane be more that.* 

In my " Parallel) between the Northwest Coast and [roquoian Clans and 
Phratries” itis quite clear from the contents that | had a similar meaning 
in mind. 

That the contrast between both evstema, in "Parallel . . .."" was 
convincing may be gathered from Dr. Frichtenberg’s candid, if not 
intentional, admission. In this connection, it should not be forgotten 
that Morgan, Fraser, Lang, and others have upheld the theory that 
phratries and clans in the various paris of the world are not only com- 
parable ia their contents but alec in their growth, Dr. Goldenweiser 
hes lately accepted the general hypothesis bearing on the growth of 
phratries and their histoncal association with clans. Ona few occasions, 
particularly at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in 19173. Dr. Goldenweiser and | hada debate in which we 
(isagreed on that very pomt with reference to the Troquoian peoples in 
particular. My above-mentioned papers, in fact, were the outcome of 
that controversy. 

Now one may wonder bow, without first-hand information in that 
field, Dr. Frachtenberg has come to reject the theory of Morgan, Lang, 
and Goldenweiser? Would it net he my very “Parallel ....,"" tmis- 
constroed: ‘though it is in its purpose, that has made a convert of him? 
Be that os it may, Dr. Frachtenberg has not injected any new element 
into the controversy and; curiously enough, be upholds my view while 
apparently combating it. 

The last paragraph in "Parallel . . “which adds fuel to Dr, 
Frachtenberg's: ire—is nothing but a veiled invitation for an adverse 

‘De, Frachtenherg should ani be swayed into arcepiing this view to the extemt 
of overlooking some interesting almilaritios evingrd in the growth of plraties ant cline 
In the twerarene: the graecdial eplitting up of growing white inte integrant purte anit the 
federation af unrelaced groupe are in both places uw be found in operon, 

© Imperial Dictionary, vil. mi, p- 37» 
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opinion as well as an acknowledgment of incompetence regarding the 
history of many moiety societies of the Plains or of Southern British 
Columbia, and af recently discovered (by Mr. Gifford) phratries In 
California. Are all those social units historically disconnected or not, 
in their foundation no less than in their present form? Here lie a 
problem that might some time be usefully attacked. 

We would mot uncharitably suppose that, in his challenge, Mr. 
Frachtenberg was simply attempting to stave in an open doar, Same- 
thing more worthy must have absorbed his attention and stirred wp his 
marked aptitude for bristling irany—that is, ornamented with exclama- 
tion points: The following utterance! is no doubs a aympwen of what 
he had at the back of hie mid: 

Unfortunately, be (Barbeau) seems to have became inoculated with the Au- 
ritlus Reductionés like some other of his anthropological co-workers and is trying to 


atvive at aweeping cxnclisions whith ate besed upon inadetyuate and improperly 
digested data... 


Aa my i@eworkers aml To have no knowledge if medicine, we all feel 
puzzled and worrted over the Doctor's warning as to that dreadful 
inoculation coming of top of digestive troubles, 

The only hope lefe tu us is that the learned gentleman.may have 
erred in his diagnosis anil thac the Becillwa reductionis may after all 
have been cultivated in his own laboratory. | 

C. M. BARBEAU 

ASTHROVELSotab Divisian, 

‘Cee Oc He | SURWEY. 
OTTawa, Canam 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October z, 1917 

THe 313th meeting of the Society was held at the United States 
Nutional Museum, Octuber 2, 1917, at 4:30 pam. At this meetmg Dr. 
Ales Hellitka, corator of physical anthropology, US, Narional Museum, 
addressed the Saciery on “Behera and (he Bohemians," illustrating 
his address with lantern slides. 

Dr. Hrilitka said: 

Rolemia ié not o lurge country Lut one with a great history: andl while aniong 
the oldest in Europe and one of the most battered by fate it fe utruggling Vigor 
qualy to regnin ite freedam, which it lost In the dark period of the seventeenth 
century, Its peoplo have been endewed with wn unquenchable Jove of liberty and 
ite free sone are now fighting in every allied army. 

The speaker then noted the geographic position of Bohemia In the 
center of Europe; surrounded by a natural boundary of hills and thoun- 
tains: Its area is about one-fourth greater than that of Switzerland, with 
a detisity of population nearly twice as great as thay of France, and une- 
éeventh greater than that of Germany. Ethnically the Bohemians are 
Slavs. The somes Bohentia and Bavaria are both of Koman ongin, 
derived from the name of the Keltic tribe of Bott, the forefathers of the 
Ravarians who pay have extended over, or claimed o port of, Bohemian 
territory at ane tite The same Caech (applind to the Buherlns) is, 
according to old tradition, derived! from that of « luader or chief of the 
people, 

Archucological excavations have shown that the Save werd in Bohentia 
long before the beginning of the Christian em. The earliest historical 
mentions of them occur jin the second and third centuries. They were 
never subject to Rome, and the Germans were their cternal eaumics, 
At the beginning of the seventh century they were acetrong political unit 
und in 630 were powerful endugh to-severely defeat the Germans. Then 
began historically the morvelaus Iife-and death struggle of the Cxoch 
people with the German flow that would engulf them, a struggle ol 
thirteen centuries ane which has lased until the present day. 

The nich Bohemian literature aml archives were repeatedly destroyed 
doy thy enemy but canugh has been saved to show that those carly times 
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were both idyllic and magnificently barbaric. ‘The people were. agn- 

culturists and soldiers, Their organization was patriarchal, their govern- 
ment constitutional, almest republican, The religion of Bohemia was 
naturalistic and poetic: The priests worshiped under great oaks: There 
Was @ supreme deity, and aserics of 6@loboc;, or good gods, ferneboti and 
din or demons, rily (fairies), vodniei (water-spirits, ete. The burials 
were hy cremation. 

From the eighth to the fourteenth centuries the Bohemians were 
ruléd by kings of a strong wative dynasty, In 4526 the last of the 
Bohemian kings perished in a battle with the Turks, and soon afterward 
Hohemia ae well as Hungary joined Austria for mutual protection against 
the dread peril. This was the beginning of Bohemia's misfortunes. 
During the 30 years’ war the life of Bohemia wus nearly extinguished. 
Sot until the nineteenth century cume the time of a revival and resi- 
tution,. Today the: nation stands at the head of all those conrprised in 
the mediaeval conglomerate of Austria-Hungary in education, industry 
and in practically every other respect. Tt ta still shackled and persecuted 
by Austria but hopes and works for an early victory of the allied arms 
and with this ite lbetation. In 41918 Bohemia will have with the allics 
hwo small armies of its own, one in France and one in Ruasia. 


Meeting of October 16, 1917 

THe. §14th meeting of the Soctety was held in the United States 
National Museum, October 16, 1917, at 4:40 pan. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, 
secretary of the Archacological Institute af America, delivered a lecture 
on "The Story of Greece.” The lecture was richly illustrated with 
latitern sides portraying the principal centers of Greek life, such as 
Olvinpia, Delphi, Sparta, and Athens, with rhe monuments af architecture 
and sculpture that have been most influential in the development of Art. 

Dr. (Carroll, in introducing his stibject, toted our indebtedness: to 
Greece as five-fold, comprising (1) Democracy, (2) Obedience to Reason, 
(3) Love of Beauty, (4) Letters, and (5) Art. The history of Greece was 
mithned in seven divisions: (1+) The Prehistoric and Héroic Ages to the 
Dorian Migration, 2000-1000 mc. (2) The Greek Middle Ages: toou—s00 
fc, (8) From the Persian Wars to Alexander the Great, §00-386\n.C. 
(4) From Alexander the Great to the Rotnan Conquest, 336-146 Bc: 
(5) The Roman, Byzantine. and Latin Supremacies, 146 boc. to 1453 AD. 
(6) The Ottoman Suprediacy, ig55-9833. (7) The Modern Greek 
Kindgom, 1342: 

The racial life of Greeee was emphasized hy Or. Carroll, who said 
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The central fact of all Greek history, from peehistoric times to the present, 
é the unbroken life of the Greek race. “This racial wnity meets on common bho, 
commen langage, and commen inetitutions. 

1. Roce —From 650 to 650 the Slave in Greece outnumbered the 
Greeks, but the Greeks, being superior in civilization, gradually absorbed 
them. The process of Hellenizing the Slavoniana went on steadily until 
in abtit 200 years it was practically complete. Thus, between 650 and 
togo wasdormed the basis .of the modern Greck nation, It contains « 
large infusion of Slavonic blood, but theetrain af Hellenic blood has-been 
perpetual and this has determined the type of the modern nationality. 

2. Language —Greek, though for many centuries. crude and ungram- 
inatical, never lost its vitaliry, [To organic matters of structure and 
svntax Greek has never made a compromise with any foreign language, 
Briefly, its:storv has been this: Abotit 300 a.p. the spoken Greek lan- 
guage begun to diverge from the literary longuage, but until 750 Old 
Greek was penerally understaad by the people. Then come the breach 
of Greek tradition, due to the Slavs, and by yoo av, classical Creek had 
probably ceased to be generally understood, Between 100 and 12eo 
pomilar Greek began to havea literature af its own, the popular Greek of 
the thirteenth century diffeting little from the popular Greek of today. 
The chief difference between Old and Modero Greek is that one is syn- 
thetic and the other analytic. 

3: Cheracter—National characteristics of ancient and modern 
Greeks are: (1) aptitude for city life, (2) ability im commerce, (4) love 
of mental culture, (4) cleverness: The real core of the Greek nation 
throughout its history Is the agricultural popiilation il Greece proper. 
The Greek nationality, like the Jewish, has never been crushed out oor 
et Meeting of November 6, 1917 

Tite 513th meeting of the Society was held at the U.S. National 
Museuni, November 6, 1017, af 4:30 p.m. At this meeting Prof. James 
H, Gore presented a paper on “Belgnim and the Belgiane,” Mustrated 
by arereopticon slides, | 

Starting with the revolution which resulted in the withdrawal of the 
part of Holland that afterward became an independent kingdom with 
the name “ Belgien.” the apoaker explained the duality of languages in 
Belgium and the ethnic differences between the users of the two tongues, 

Immediately prior to the present Evrapean war one-tenth of the 
witie population of Belgium were housed ip dwellings which, on easy 
terms, had becomes ar were becoming the property uf the occupants. 
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Thirty-five per cent. of the people had accounts in the savings banks and 
forty-nine per cent.of the inhabitants, male and female, worked at regular 
callings. Statistics were given to show the thrift af the people, the fer- 
tility of the-soil, the extent of their foreign trade, and the variety and 
magnitude of their industries. On cach square mile there were 598 
inhahitanta, and for each tmhabitant the railroads annually carried 
merchandise having a Value of 3145 as compared with Germany's per 
capita of $60, and $30 for the United States. 

Consideratile attention wae given te the agricultural commission— 
a sort of university exténsion—which brings to the farmers of the country 
stakers who tell af recent discoveries and improvements in agriculture 
that would be of value to the. people of cach community. To this wise 
provision can be ascribed a large part of the productivity of Belgium, 

The: profit-sharing dock laborers of Antwerp were described am) it 
was shown thar the prosperity of that port was-due to the efficiency of its: 
charging and discharging instrumentalities. _ 

The tinique town of Gheel was fully described. In Gheel practically 
every lamily cires for oon or two féeble-minded persans iinder the siper- 
vision ol governnient officiils, If the familly is inoble tO mevt the ex- 
pense of this care it is borne by the state, 


Meeting of November 20, 1917 

Tae 516th tneeting of the Society was beld at the U, 5. National 
Museum on Tuceday, November 26, tot7, at 4:30 pam, The speaker was: 
Mr. George Julian Zolmay, who addressed the sociery on “Houmanta 
and Her People," ilustrating his subject by stereopricon slides and by 
native music rendered by viclin and piano, 

Mr. Zolnay-atated that, with the exception of the Roumanian Jews. 
there ate few natives Of Roumatiain the United States at the present 
time, aid of these a large majority ore from Tronaylyania and the Buko- 
Vina. This accounts for the dearth of accurate knowledge concerning 
thie picturesque country, wedged in hetween the Carpathian mountains 
and the Black Sea, 

The histury of Roworania began in fob when ‘Trajan conquered 
Dac), @ country comprising the territory now lotown os Rownania, 
At the fall of the Rorian Empire in the fifth century the descendants of 
the Roman soldiers and the Dacian women had become a distinc, nation- 
ality, speaking a slightly modified Latin which has remained the language 
of the Roumanian people ro the present day, The established religion 
hae remained that of the orthodox Grek Church, although Rewmanta 
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was a vassal state of Turkey for more than three hooded years, During 
the Russo-Turkiah war Roumania regained her independence and was 
proclaimed a kingdom in 1381, later taking her place asa leading country 
among the Balkan States. 

One of the most remarkable traits of the Roumanian i hrs love of 
his national miisie, This music ia sa distinct from that of all other nations 
thar only the gypsy, who is the professional musician of the country, 
can render it with the mysterious quality that stirs the Roumanian soul, 

Although the mislortunes of war have proetrated Roumania it is to 
be hoped,.in the light of her past history, that she will yet emerge intact 
to perpetuate her Latin civilization in the midst of her alien neighbors. 


Meeting of December 4, 1917 
THe 317th meeting of the Society was held in the Auditorium of the 
U.S. National Museum on Twesday, December 4, 1917. at 4:50 pom. 
At this meeting Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the University of Peansyl- 
vania, addressed the Society on “The Scandinavian Peoples,” illustrating 
his address with lantern slides. 
Dr. Jolinson said: 


The Scandinavian Peninsula hae aniloubtedly been inhabited by ite presedat 
eccupants for to,ooo years or more, When the climate of the country became 
‘tolerable, after the vast boefielils receded, tribes of the Aryan race found their way 
into southern Sweden, and established there the original home of the Germanic 
peoples, About the year go00 mc,,.af the end ol the atone age, considerable 
aivancetment in culture had been matlé, and during the bronze age the docorative 
instinet of the people found expression in works of art unsurpassed claewhere m 
Europe at that period. Later the Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations made their 
influence felt and finally, about the beginning of the Christian Era, Ronum culture 
became the predoninant foreign influence, An extensive trade developed with 
the western world during the following centuries, and many remains of this inter- 
course are found in Sweden amd Denmark. - 

The most important period historically is the so-called Viking Age, 200-1000 
4.0. Wonderful progress hail been rune in shipping and pavigation, Fleets of 
the Viking ships appeared! on almeat every shore. “The boll sailors sucked cities 
an the Mediterranean and Black Seas, ruled Irelamd for generations, am! con: 
qquered patie of France, Englanil, ancd-Spain: they founded Russet, and settler 
colonies in America anol miterou other places. Finally Chrmtanity was mtro- 
duced ond the Scundinaviade settled down to a life of peaceful roll, “The mental 
and spiritual teaction fullowing the Viking expeditions was inten, A. [rote 
literature grew up, especially jn tocland. Thid was the most remarkable in 
Europe at the time and was the only original prose of the Gretmanic race, With it 
was coupled a poerry po less important, This art died, however, at about the 
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time when distinct Scandinavian. nationalities began to develop, and from. the 
twelfth century onward we find long stretches of time nearly void of mental 
activity. 

Prot this perid Sweden began to lead a more separate life, but Denmark and 
Norway were gradually drawn closer together until the latter country nearly lost 
ite identity. Denmark was the leatling power of the sarth until the appeatance 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Then Sweden acquired the supremacy. Through the 
supreme wlilitv of her leaders she changed the course of European bistory anc for 
morte thin a century played the rile of a great power. In modern times Swedes 
tas produced Jeaiing scientists, created a rich literature, and developed large 
industrial establishments. 

After 1644 Denmark was weakened from time to-time by the curtailment of 
her territory until in vahy she waa reduced to-her present area, by tho feds of 
science, lottersand art, however, abe can point to brilliant achievements: Norway 
paid the price of dependeney for many generations, and pot until her separation 
from Denmark can we speak of 2. worthy Norwegian literature. But in the last 
century the leadership of the ilramta belongs to hier, and in many lines of achieve- 
ment sone of ber nomes cunkaniong the first. 


Meeting of December 18, 1917 


THe 518th meeting of the Soclety was held in the Lecture Hall of rhe 
Public Library, on Tuesday, December 18, 1917, at & pan, On this 
occasion Dr, Daniel Felkmar, U, S. Tariif Commission, delivered a 
lecture on “Japan: People and Policies," instrated by numerous lantern 
sliches. 

Dr. Folkmar opened his address by osking, 

Who ure the Japanese? Aresthey ae closely rehited ty the Chinese us many 
Americans think, or are they a very different coer, ae the Japanese themaelves 
think? The whole attitude of the Japanese toward the Chinese and toward the 
American greple: secIne to fest on the assumption that they are nor Mongolian, 
strictly spraking, and that they stould he treated te our edna. 

The Japainese frequently compare their empire with England, the 
Island Empire which rules a great part of the world from its favored 
position in the Atlantic, a position similar to that of Japan in the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘The Japanese are unquestionably a mixed race, like the English 
and most.of the loading nations of the present day. Five distinet ethnile 
types are to he found among the Japanese. The most important Is the 
Manchu-Korean type. taller thaw the oclers ond seen chielly among the 
upper classes. The second is the well-known Mongolian type, with a 
broader loo. Perhaps the must Important wlenient iq. the [resent 
hotionality Is the Muluy steain, whose represitatives are wimall in 
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statute. The Ainu preceded both Mongolians and Malays, and it mow 
appwars that they, in turn, were preceded by a amaller race of pit-dwellers: 
Acrording to Keane the Japanese bear ao physical resemblance to the 
Mongolians, but linguistically are more closely related to the northern 
Asiatic Finno-Tataric stock. From this point of view the Japanese are 
more closely related to the Koreans than to the Chinese, since the Korean 
language is agglutinative and that of the Chinese is monusylliabie: 
Numerous authorities were cited on this and similar problems of the 
Jnpanese people. Japan received its profound philosophies fram India 
and China. Thus the native religion of Japan is Shintoiem, together 
with Buddhistice beliefa: that came from India, and Confucianism from 
China. 

Concerning Japanese policies Dr. Follamuir said: 

There iano doubt that an exclusive policy dominated! the national policies of 
Japan until Perry, the American, broke down the barriera, This act is tow re- 
garded by the leaders and educated classes as eme of the terst fortunate events in 
their national history, 


Dr, Folkmar spoke in high encomium of the manner in which the Japa- 
nese Empire has kept im word in restricting the emigration of Japanese 
to the United States, and sail: 

Thete can be no doubt of the wisdom of taking the Japanese at theie word in 
the recent convertion that hat teen signed regarding the “open door policy.” 


Meeting of January 15, tot 

Tre sigth meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room of 
the Public Library, January £5, 1918,at 8 pan. The program consisted 
of a general discussian of War Anthropology, led by Dr. Aled Hrdllitko 
curator, division of physical anthropology, U.S, National Museum, 

Taking as his subject "War and Race,” Dr. Hrdlitka first directed 
attention to the very genera! anil serious apprehension thar the present 
war may have an untoward dyegenic effect on the race, saying that there 
exists, even among medical men and some men of science, a fear of the 
effect of shattered constitutions and the lasting results of shocks, strains, 
exposure and wounds, together with an acquisition of new diseases. The 
apr keete Sanit: 

These assumptions are imough to make the pessimist despair of the future of 
the race, tut happily these assumptions are not entirely carmect, . .. In the 
fret place we hase no scientific esis for the belief that any of the warlike nations 
af the past have actually degenerated physically as the result of wars. . . . Un- 
questionably ¢here are lowses from every great war, and in these | inclink: the 
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debilitating effects of wounds and disease, but fortunately these appear to be only 
temporary. 

There are wonderful laws working on living nature, inclucting. tumuanity, 

One of these is the elimination of the wtifit. Another is adaptation, still another is 
restitution, and finally there are the laws of campetsation. There laws have 
taken care of war-ridden mankind in the past, and as they work with undiminished 
vigor they can safely be expected, with such intelligent assistance os can now be 
given, to accomplish atill more in the future, 
Treating of the action of these Jaws Dr, Hrdlitka noted that many 
afflictions. caused by the war are curable and others are net transimitted 
to progeny, The most dangerous diseases of previous wars have largely 
been eliminated by preventive imeatis, while science is already coping 
with new. conditions that have ariset. 

The speaker thet recounted some of the compensations that will arise 
from the war, chief among which he placed the impetus given to the 
struggle against alcoholism. Impartant also among the compensations 
will be the great intellectual stimulus, the social and national regenera- 
tion, und the raising of this nation from an isolated and somewhat 
selfish position to that of a world power in rhe best sense of the tern: and 
for the good of humanity, 

In the discussion which followed this commiinicatian the office of the 
surgeon General U.S, AL wae-represented by Liowt, Sidney Morgan, 
Sanitary Corps. U.S. N. A., whospake on the surprisingly large percen- 
tage Of wounded men who, by expert core, are retumed to thelr hames 
fitted te be useful members of society, Mr. Frank 1), Tatisley, ex-ptesi- 
Hent of the Patria Club of New. York City, stared that the ratio of casual- 
ties in the present war is about the same as that in the Civil War, from 
which the nation has been able to. recover. Mr, E. T. Williams, af the 
State Department, noted that there may be a deterioration of the race 
in time af peace, due to industrial conditions. and crowding of factorins: 
Che, John R, Swanton contrasted imperialistic and emulative civiliza- 
tions, to-the addy antage of the latter: Mr. James Mooney emphasized the 
thought thar psychology i the dominant factorimrace differentiation: and 

Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg spoke of prédotninant elements in every race. 
Rey. John M. Cooper mentioned on essential vitality which is the out- 
come of circumstance and which haa been, to some extent, lacking in 
Amecican youth but which may be developed by present conditions. 


Meeting of January 29, 1918 
Tie s20th mecting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library. January 29, 1998, at A pom. At this meeting Dr. 
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Leo J. Frachtenberg made an address “Poland and on the Polish Ques- 
tion.” 
Meeting of February 12, 1918 
Tun &215t meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library, February 12, 1918, at 8 pm. Or. Joseph Dunn, 
of the Catholic University of America, waa the speaker of the evening 
and presented an interesting paper on " Scotland,” 


The Seotch reached Seotland from Ireland and are not the descendants of 
Gaelic Celts who had been pushed notth bya later (Britieh) invesion of Britain, 
The first authentic information on Scotian: dates from the time of the Romans, 
79.4.0. Roman cule in Britain came to an end in 4ro,and Britain then ceased 
to bea part of the Roman Empire. ‘The population of Scotlamd is made up of 
Pictish; trish, British, Saxon, Danish, ond Norman elements, all of them Indo- 
Celtic, the three firat, Celtic, the three last, Germanic peoples. The Picts con- 
tributed the butk of the population, bit were overcome by the Scotti (Irish), whi 
tad settled ia Dalriada, o part of the present county of Argyle (Atrer-Coidel- 
“Margo Scottorum'), The Seotti then became the dominant people. Bry- 
thonie Celts dwele in Strathelyde: their chief city was Dumbarton (Dui Brettan, 
“Fort of the Britons"), ‘Toward the close of the eighth century, the Danes 
appeared anid ravaged the coast evttlemynts anil the lales. The Saxone first 
appeared in 423in Britain, Inthe 1th centary Norman reltigees first crossed the: 
border into Seatlorvl. 

The first Iriah colonization in Scotland took place toward the end of the second 
century, but the kingdom of Datriada was not effected until the close of the fifth, 
lt te these Scotti who liave given their name to Scotland, The relations between 
the two countries were very close and lasted for a thousand years, of at least np to 
the Reformation, and the early literature and civilization of Seatlind belang to 
ireland. ‘The Scottish Gaclic reached ite greatest extent in the eleventh century, 
when the Anglian-Celtio lingulatic line ran from Tweed to Solway and to the 
Pentland Frith, “The line has sine been receding, Of the three parts into which 
Seothamd 6 naturally divided, the larger pert of the central and all of tho morthern, 
with the exception of the pertheast part of Caithness, the Orkneys and the Shet- 
lanils, is Guelic-speaking, The agit censun showed 207,398 Gaclic speakers im 
Seotlad, of whom 18,400 Were monoglata, 

Accurding to legend, the maine Scotch te derived from Scota, a daughter of 
oméofthe Pharaohs. The word is probably related ctymologically to the German 
Schate, and inedia “omesters, owners.” Originally, and therefore: i all medioval 
Latin texte down to the end of the eleventh century, it meant only Ireland, 
Since that date in means specifically Scotlamd, The Scott (wel pever calls 
himeelf Scouch, but (eel, or, to indicate his comtry, Allbanach. English-speaking 
Highlanders, even though Scotchmen, are Saxons inthe mind of a Gael, In the 
fifteenth century, when Englieh beeame the predominant apecch in the Lowlands, 
the English and num-Celtic Scutch called Guetie “Bese. Since the sixteenth 
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century the name Scotch has been applind to the English apoken in the Lowlonds, 
So, by a strange freak of fortone, Scotch, arlginally applied to « variety of Celtic, 
hascome to mean Broad Scotch or Quaint English, a language of Germanic origin, 

The distinction made between the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland js 
correct merely so taras the physical configuration of the country is concerned, but 
incorrect if a macial significance is read into it, There is a mistaken notion that 
Srotlind ia a country of two races, Celtic in the north and Teutonic in the south, 
and that the latter element has displaced the former. No doulir the Lowland 
Scotchman is a peresn af very composite blood, but he ts above all a Celt. 

When Scotlans was in possession of complete autonomy she enjoyed unrivaled 
Prosperity, She was spoken of on the Cuntient ae “a nation af heroes,” and the 
French peoverh “Fier comme win eoosegia" ia atil! current. Many treatios of 
alllance were made with France, and Seottiah merchants, trulers, and scholare 
were known ull over Europe: The disaster at Cullen (1746) would oppear to 
have crushed Scottish nationiility out of existence, The inenrporating Unian of 
ryo7, which was carried by force and fraud" (Professor William Smith), reduced 
seutland co the humiliating level of an appendage of England. Lord Roseberry 
called Scotland “the mich cow of the Empire," and the Marquis of Bute and 
athers have estimated that the dead loss tothe country asa reault of the Union Is 
from twelve to thirteen million pounds per annum As a result of the “clear- 
ances,” the crofters and cotters have fra to move to the towns and their placee 
awe heen taken by tich men who have turned the country into “sanctuartes” for 
deer und grouse. The present-tay Scotch republicans, who represent a party 
which came into existence at the time of the French Revolation, are now taking 
steps tose to it thar the principle of “selfdetermination" is applied to Scotland, 


Meeting of February 26, 1918 
Tue 522d meeting af the Society was held in the West Study Roam 
of the Publle Library, February 26, 1918, at & pm. On this. occasion 
Dr. Peter Alexander Speel of the Library of Congress addressed the 
Society on "The Problem of Race and Nationaliry in Russia.” 
Pointing out the difficulties of a definition of the term “nationaliry,”” 
the lecturer stated that race is a perpendicular division of tiankind, a 
group of people separated according to ethnological and anthropological 
differences which have resulted mainly from the nurural furroundings 
in prehistoric times, and that nationality is:a perpendiculur subdivision 
of a race or races, a group of people with common ways and forms of life, 
but different from other groups becaie of historical development under 
the influence of the different geographical conditions and eocial forces. 
Thus natiomility may be expressed. more or lees in everything which is 
hotive to a human being and characteristic of his existence—in physical 
form, in mental and spiritual development, in economics, politics, 
science, arts, moral principles, customs, and habits. 
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The speaker descrilerdl Russia aa a conglomerate of a large number 
of highly varied countries, races and nationalities united by conquests. 
inte one body politic, riled up to the time of the revolution by the same 
ttrmnarch and the same laws and jnstitutions. 

In to1g the population of Russia was neatly 180 millions, the race 
compusition of which wasas follows: [udo-European, about 80 per cent.: 
Uirni-Altaic, 14 per cent: Semitic, 4 per cent.: indefinite, about 2 per 
cent. The statistics‘of nationality were os fillgws: Indo-European race: 
Great Russian, about 44 per cent,: Little Russian, 14 per cent.; Polizh, 
6 per cent.; White Russian, 4 per cenut.; German, about 2 per cent.; 
Lithuanian, 6 pier cent.; Lettonian, ¢ per cent, Armenian, t per cent. 
Ural-Altaié race! Turkish-Tartar, tt per cent,; Fintilsh, 2 per cent.; 
Esthonian, 1 percent. Semitic race: Jews, 4 per cent.; other minor nation- 
alities Of the above races, 2 per cent. of the whole population, The 
last Russian census. showe that there were 123 different and distinct 
nationalities living in Russia. The Grear Russians, about 44 per cent. 
of the population, riled all the other subjugated nationalities, 2, 56 
per cent. of the whole population. 

The policy of the Russian monarchy was to Russianize the non- 
Great Russian naticnalitices by violence, Thia policy is to be explained, 
in part, by the teachings of Pan-Stavism. Pan-Germaniam and Pan- 
Slavism sprang from the teachings of the German historians and politi- 
clits, whe emphasized the fact of the absorption of Slavs by Teutons in 
northern Prussia and of Finns by Slavs in the northern part of European 
Russia centurios.ago. Overlooking the fact that this absorption resulted 
from peaceful intercourse and unconscious assimilation, these German 
Writers began to agitate in [ovor of Germanizing non-German nationali- 
Hes by violence. Under the infuence of this propaganda appeared 
Pan-Slaviam, 

It is believed that the desire to denationalize other nationalities 
rites from the econemile interests of the ruling nationality, or rather of 
ite ruling classes, for the differences in nationality hamlicap the expansion 
af trade and business.. The results of the efforts to crush weaker nation- 
alities have been negative, as bitterness, hostility and opposing force 
have been created, The problem of nationality can not be solved by 
violence. 

There are three philosophical doctrines dealing with the problem: 
cosmopolitanism, emphasizing the unity of mankind and ignoring nation- 
ality, or opposing it; nationalism, ignoring the unity of mankind, be- 
lieving in the eeparation of One nationality from another and holding 
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one's own nationality to be the highest, with a special mission in history 
(Messiahs, Kultur, etc.); and internationalisin, holding that all national- 
ities have equal rights for existence. Self-determination of nationalities 
isa principle of internationalism. When this principle is realized, the 
growth of peaceful intercourse and voluntary assimilation of nationalities 
will be secure—a'step forward in the progressof mankind, 

Feasces Densmore, Secretary: 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


A Note ox Two Stone Oayects reom SouTHersx Bourvia 

DUsING a recent visit to La Paz, Bolivia, Il waa shown the two stone 
objects here illustrated (Fig.22). They are at present the property of John 
Davis O' Rear, Esy., Minister from the United States to Bolivia, With 
about sixty other stone objects of the sane sort, these were found by some 
railway engineers in a large mound in the region of Oruro, Bolivia. The 
larger of the two is about three feet in height. The material ts reddish 





Fic, 22 —Stene objects from Southern Bollvia 


aindstone. ‘So far as | have been able to discover, these objects ate in 

no way connected with any of the recognized prehistoric cultures of the 

region ino which they were found. What they are intended to represent, 

atl what their purpose may have been | cannot imagine. The neck 

oratem at the base is comparatively thin, and it amay have been utilized 

45 a micas of luoghing the heads to poles. This, however, i merely a 
245 
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conjecture, and the weight of the stones would preciude their having 
been carried about. although they may have been set up in a stationary 
position, after the manner of totem-poles and similar things. Perhaps 
some of the readers of the American Aifhropologis! can furnish a key. to 
the mystery. 

Puma’ Ainsworth Aleans 


MvUseumM oF tHe Ameuican IxnotaN, Have Fouxpatiax 


Prof, MarsHalt H, Savin.e has recently returned from an ex- 
pedition to Guatemala in the interest of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. The Museum has been conducting archaeo- 
logical work in Guatemala since January, 1917. During the latter part 
of the year the field work was under the direction of Mr. Paul Henning, 
formerly of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, and later assistant inspector 
of Monuments in sourhern Mexico... Mr: Henning’s researches were con- 
ducted along the Pacific coast of the republic, especially in the region of 
Costa Cuca. Important collections have also been obtained from. the 
southern coast regions, where the little-known Szineus atill maintain 
amall settlements An extensive matuacript grammar and vocabulary 
of the Szinca language was procured for Mr.C. P. Bowditch, of Boston, 
who is having it reproduced by the photostat process. Owing to the 
unusually severe earthquakes which destroyed the city of Guatemala, 
the stratigraphic work which had been planned in the valley has not been 
accomplished. In the important work of obtaining archaeological 
material from the various culture centers of Guatemala, the Museum has 
had the assistance of the President of the Republic, Don Manuel Estraila 
Cabrera. The Museum is also having excavations made in various 
parts Of British Honduras under the immediate field direction of De. 
Thomas Gann, and interesting results have already been obtained. 

Mr. F. W. Hodge proceeded to New Mexico late in May to direct 
the excavations te be made by the Harmon W. Hendricka Expedition at 
Hawikuh, the ruined Zufi pueblo at which suceeceful work owas can- 
ducted last simmer, 


Excavation of a village-site at Throggs Neck, within the dty limita 
of New York. is among the archaeological activities of the Museum. 
The visible remains at this site consiat of a shellheap of considerable 
extent which isin process of thorough examination under the immediate 
superviaion of Mr, Alanson B. Skinner, who already has:found mumernis 
aboriginal artifacts indicating the prehistaric occupancy of the place. 
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Mr. M. Raymond Harrington has resumed his investigations of the 
ancient village-site at Croton Point on the Hudson, opposite Ossining, 
which covers an ateaof many acres. Mr. Harrington has devoted more 
or less-attention to the study of this aite fur a number of years, and hos 
prociired numerdus Objects of stone, earthenware, bone, and antler, of 
the kinds typical of the region, 


AMERICAN MUsgum 

De. Heenert J. Sprxpen left late in Mareh for an extended trip in 
Colombia, South America, He hopes to make un extensive survey af the 
archaeological remains ol Colombia and carry on ethnological, inves- 
tigations as opportunity affords, 

Dr Spinden has recently been awarded a prize of so00 francs by the 
Angraind Foundation of the Bibliotheque nationale of Pars. The award 
was for the best work in American archaeology, ethnology, ar linguistics 
produced during the years 1g13-19018. [tis assumed that Dr. Spinden's 
memuirentitled " Maya Art,” issued by the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, was the work considered in the bestowal of this hanor, 


Mr. Leslie Spier left New York an the twentieth of May to make an 
examination of the archaeological ruins north of the Salt River, Arrigo. 
lf time permits he will undertake ethnological work with the Walapai 
Indians. 

Mr, Earl H. Morris returned to New Mesico early in June to resume 
work on the Aztec Ruin. Lf conditions ate favorable it is hoped that a 
considerable part of the ruins etill woexcavated may be cleared during 
the present summer and autumn. Mr. Morris is soun to be joined by 
Mr. B. Talbot B; Hyde who will assist in the oversight of the work, 


Lsiversity Mverim 

Tot University of Pennsylvania Museum has dispatched an expedi- 
tion to South America under the leadership of Mr, Theodoor de Booy, 
Assistant Curator in the American Section of the museum, to explore the 
Slerra Pareja catige of mountains in Venezuela not far frum Lake Mara- 
catbo, This gh range of rountains which juts into Colombia is un- 
explored and the churacter of its natives wiknown. 

Mr. FH. Uf. Wall, Curator of General Ethnology, is serving with:an 
infantry regiment in France. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon, Curator of the Babylonian section, is in 
England serving with o home defense regiment. 
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De. Stephen B. Luce, Curator of the Mediterranean section, has 
received a liewtenant’s commission, junior grade, in the navy and is 
stationed in Washington. 


Me. C. W. Bishop, Curator of the Oriental section, recently returned 
front one year of field work in the intenor of Chita, 

The Museum {fs installing 2 most interesting collection of Moham- 
mcdian art which will be opened to public view May rath. 


Tre Bureau of American Ethnology has on hand a limited number 
of copies of Major Powell's articles on Technology, or the-sctence of in- 
dustries; Sociology, or the science of institutions; Plitlology, or the 
acience of activities designed for expression; Sophiclogy, or the science 
of activities designed to give Instruction. Copies of these separates, 
which were originally printed in the Twentieth Annual Report can be 
obtained by application to the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Ma. New M. Jupp has recently visited inany of the tulns In the 
Kaibab National Forest in sorthwesiern Arizona and that portion of the 
Grond Canyon National Moniment math of the Colorado River. 
The trip wat an archaeological recannoisaance, 


Ma. J tpn entered military service asan aviator about June fest, an ex- 


tension of time having been granted him by request of Secretary Walcott 
of the Smithsonian Tnaritution, 


Miss Manjoriz A. MAtLony, a member of the Association, sailed 
for Franwe early in June to undertake secretarial watk for the ¥. M,C. A, 
Miss Mallory for nearly two years assisted in the editing of the American 
Anthropologist, and during the last year waa. chieily responsible-for the 
form and details of the publicatian. 


De. T. T. Watkeman has been selected to inqugurate the anthropo- 
lugical work of the University af Washington at Seattle. Or, Waterman 
is to be Associate Professor of Anthropology in the Lopartment of Social 
Science. A small fund has been established for the furtherance of re- 
search in anthropology. 


Ar the lust mevting of the Anthropalogicul Suctety of Philadelphia; 
March 21st, Dr, A. L. Kroeber of the University of California spoke on 
” The Superorganic.” 


American Anthropologist 
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SBETETDA'O, A SHAMANISTIC PERFORMANCE OF THE 
COAST SALISH 


By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


J CHE shamuanistic ceremony which is the subject of the fol- 
TT lowing description was formerly performed by all ar most 

of the Salish tribes on Puget Sound, It has not taken place 
for a number of years, and | was not able to witness a performance. 
Information in regard to it has been gained from the deseriptions 
of informants, one of whom had himself been a shaman of consider- 
able reputation. I secured first-hand accounts of the performance 
from the Snohomish, the Puyallup, and the Squalli. My infor- 
mants told me that all the surrounding tribes,—the Sauqualmi, 
Dwamish, Suquamish, etc.,—also performed the ceremony. From 
some rather casual remarks of the missionary, Myron Eells, it ap- 
pears that it alan existed among the Twana or Skokomish. Indians 
ow Hoods Canal. The Skagit, Snonomish, Lummi and all the 
tribes farther to the north did not perform the ceremony. 

The purpose of the shereida'y ceremony wis to regain the euar- 
dian-spirit of some person from the land of the dead. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it was supposed that a person's guardian-spirit 
had been taken away by the ghosts and had been carried to the land 
ol the dead. Lf the spirit was not regained, the person would soon 
die. The ailment of the person bereaved of his guariian-spirit 
would be psychic rather than physical, It consisted in a general 
feeling of indisposition. Furthermore, gradual Joss of property was 
df important symptom. [{ the spirit was not regained, the person 
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must die, The patient would arrange a performance for himself 
and would hire shamans for the purpose. A person who dreamed 
about having been with the dead would also arrange a sheletda’g, 

The thing taken away by the ghosts was not the soul of a person 
in the general sense of the word, but rather his guardian-spirit. 

The idea of the possescion and control of guardian-spirits is one. 
of the most prominent features of the cultural life of the Puget 
Sound Salish. There are a considerable nutiber of such spirite 
that are acquired by men as well as women in youth. Seme of 
them are very powerful and are obtained only by the. most ex- 
ceptional individuals, others are much weaker and art common 
to most members of the tril, There are two distinct types of 
guardian-spirits among these people: The one type is called 
y‘dd'b. These are shamanistic guardiin-spirits; There are a 
number of different eda’, but they all refer to the power of healing. 
The other type of guardian-spirits are called sklda’lefat and are 
profane in the sense that they do not give to a person shamaniatic 
power, but help him in gaining riches of all kinds, 4. ¢., by giving him 
luek in gambling, hunting, fishing; etc. The patient of the shetsr 
da'q ceremony has loat his s#la'leni, nor his xda'h, However, the 
shamans whotr he hires to regain his stid'leta! are duyda'h, ¢. ¢., 
people with the other type of guardian-spirit, namely z°dd'b. But 
not any kind of y*dd'b guardian-spirit enables the shaman to par- 
take in the shetetda'g ceremony,—he must own specifically the 
so-called shatetda’g x*dd'b. This x*da’b alone makes it possible 
for a shaman to visit the land of the dead and to look there for the 
lost skid'letul, Those who have attained this power may bring 
back any kind of skla'letnt, 

The statetda'g x"dd'b is said to travel about jn a cance, There 
are five painted boards (svar'c) on each side of his canoe, Ten 
men form the crew, The headnman, who stands in the bow of the 
canoe, is the sipreida’g spirit. The canoe was encountered by 
fasting youth, but only in atormy weather. ft would apprmach the 
boy who was standing on the shore. The hoy must not shaw any 
fear, but rush into the water towards the canoe and seize hold of the 
leader. 
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The peculiarity of the sbeteide’g power consists in that it does 
not affect cures by sucking, rubbing, or similar magical devices, 
as is the case with other 2“¢a"b, but that the cure is brought about 
by a dramatization of the regaining of the séldletuf. Furthermore, 
this sbetetde'y power necessarily presupposes the coliperation of a 
number of shamans all of whom must be in possession of this purti- 
cular x“da'b, Individual action is not possible as in the case of the 
working of other x°dd'h guardian-spirtts. 

The sheteida'y ceremony was performed by an even number of 
shamuns, usually eight in number, According to other informants 
there might be six, cight. ten, or twelve. It is also said that the 
number depended upon the number that the person who gave the 
ceremony was able to hire. Since in one tribe there were never as 
many as eight shamans who had the shevenia’y puardian-spirit, it 
was invariably necessary to hire such shamans from neighboring 
tribes in addition ta these in the tribe of the patient. Vhus the 
ceremony was bound to be an intertribal affair. In this connection 
it 18 very interesting to note that not ull trites could cobperate in 
the shiumuanistic performunce When a Snohomish gave a sbatei- 
da'g ceremony, shamans from such allied tribes as the Snucualmi, 
Skokomish, Sdoehobe, etc., would participate. But he would never 
hire a sbetelda'y shaman of the Dwamish or the Suquamish, al- 
though the latter tribes tived in closest proximity and were lin- 
guistically just as intimately related as the other neighboring tribes. 
And tice versa a Snohomish séeteida’y shaman never tookan active 
part in a sbetetde'y ceremony of the Dwamish or Suquamish, He 
might be present as a spectator, but he would never be one of the 
acting shamans. The underlying idea of this grouping of tribes 
with the Dwamish and the Suquamish on the one side and the 
Snohomish, Snuqualini, Skokomish, ete., on the other seems to have 
been that each group had its own land of the dead, or a different 
trail leading to the land of the dead, and that therefore a shrretde’y 
shaman from the one group could not pasist In regaining the skla'- 
lett of a patient from the other group, The reason was certainly 
not a feeling of hostility between the two groups. However, the 
shamans of one group did not form in any sense o society, 
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The ceremony always took place in midwinter, either in Decem- 
ber or Janwiry (according to one informant only in January), ane 
invariably at wight-time. The Indians say that the seasons and 
also the times of the day in the land of the dead are exactly opprsite. 
to what they are in this world. When itis midwinter here, it ts 
midsummer there, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Therefore rhe most.advantageous time to viet the land of the dead 
is during a night in midwinter, because then it will bea fine, bright 
summer day in the other world. In fact this is the only time of 
the year when the trail ro the ghost-land is arall passable. ‘This ts 
the rewson that the Indians give for performing the ceremony only 
at night in midwinter, 

The performance takes place ina house, There is no spectl. 
ceremonial house set aside for it, Any house that Hes in the diree- 
tion of cast and west will serve the purpose, ‘The Puget Sound 





Fic. 2—“rtangement of dance pace. 


Salish lived in long rectangular wooden houses that were occupied 
bya number of related families. Uf the house of the patient himsell 
did not tie in the proper direction of east and west, then he would 
rent another dwelling-house that did. The reason why the cere- 
monty had toe take pluce ina house standing vast and west was that 
the land of the dead was thought to ie due west. When the sha- 
mans dramatized their journey to this land, they had to face the 
west and wher they dramatized the return journey, they had to 
face the east. The arrangement of the shamans in the house was 
as shown in hgure. 23. 

They always stood) in two purallel rows. Thev all [weed in the 
same ilirection, Beside each mun was a magical board called 
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swan’, This board was made of cedar, It was owned by the 
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thiman aml represetted the particular supernatural experiences 
thar he had had when acquiring his shetetde’g guaniian-spirit. 
The form of the boards differed somewhat among the various tribes, 
These of the Suquaniish are of the form shown in figure 240: those 
of the Snohomish have a round head (fig.24)), The lower part of 
the board was-stuck into the ground ina hole aN . 
dug for the purpase so that the board stood / 

erect. Each shaman ako heli! in his hand.a pole iat 

six to eight feet long (tsk/é'sed), which referred 

to his guardian-spirtr, and which was worked up 

ond down during the song ind dance. During | | 

the ecremony he stood in front of his haan! point- \ / 

ing his-pole to-hie sign-on. the board. \ | \ 

The two parallel rows of men invariably rep» \— V 
resented! the crews of two inmpgiiary chonoes. a a Uae 
The man at the head of each row was the leader oy acyede: a, tan oi 
of the party in. his particular canoe, He began Lec Sepcquarmiepla; ©, tina 
the:songs. The manat the end of the row was ‘!*¢mbh 
supposed to steer the canoe, Beeiles, cach shaman worked hia 
magical pole ns if it werea paddle. 

A particular kind of song belonged to each one of the guardian- 
spirits. And the shetenda’y spirit also had its song. When the 
shamans werv dramatizing their journey to the land of the dead, 
they sug this'song tat they had learned in their youth from the 
sheteide’g guardian-spirit. A lurge audience of spectators sat 
around the sides of the house and accompanied the shamans in their 
sigs, Tracom thiteach sahiman sang his own song irturni. The 
different sbatetde’g «mgs of the various shatmins were net quite the 
sume. ft issaid that the spectators sang “to lift ap the shamans.” 

The trail which the shamuns had to travel over was beset: with 
many diffeulties. Te was the suntv tril chat the soul of 4 (leecased 
person had te travel over in order to join the ghosts. “The saul of 
the dead traveled along this trail ow foot, notin the burial cane, 
As 1 have already said, the lam! of the dead was thought to lie in 
the weet, While the trai) that lee to it deseended, | wae tele) ex. 
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pressly that it was not below this world in the sense of being an 
“underworld,” but that it was on the same level with this world. 
The shamans have to cross two rivers to get te the land of the dead. 
The first one is exceedingly swift and cannot be crossed in a canoe. 
The departing souls of the dead cross it by walking over a tree that 
has fallen across the river, The performing shetstd “g shamans 
dramatize the passage of it by laying their medicine poles on the 
ground and then walking from one-end of these poles to the other, 
as if they were in this way crossing the river. Since the poles are 
narrow and round, the shatnans must take great care not to let 
their feet slip off and thus towch the ground, If this should happen 
to one of the shamans, it would be a great calamity to him as well 
as to the whole expedition. It meant that the shaman had slipped 
inte the river. The indians claim that the feet of auch a shamat 
would at once swell up and that he could not walk, He became a 
burden to the whole experlition, since his colleagues could not 
abandon him, hut had to-support him, This added a new task to 
the work of the shamans, which wus supposed to be sufficiently 
difficult in irself. 

After traveling on. always in a westerly direction, the shamans 
arcived at the second river, “This one was much broader than the 
first one and flowed much slower. The shamans crossed this river 
in an imaginary shovel-nose canoe, It was ar this point in the 
ceremony that they worked their magical poles as if they were 
paddles. The eastern approach to this river was flat, but on the 
opposite side there was an embankment. It-was on this embank- 
ment, just above the river, that the village of the dead was located. 
Their mode of life and the form of their village corresponded in 
everything to the life of this world, The men hunted and fished 
and the women performed the sume kind of work as here. The 
essential difference between the two worlds is that the seasons ate 
always Opposite, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Furthermore, when it is low tide here, it is high tide there. The 
inhabitants of the land of the dead are called skaya". They live in 
houses similar to those of the people of this world, They walk 
with crossed legs. ‘They have canoes and go out fishing and hunting. 
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They are always trying to steal off with the souls of living persons 
and to take them away to their ghost-land. For this purpose they 
hover about the dwellings of the living and try to steal things be- 
langing to the living. When they have succeeded in stealing a auf- 
cient amount of property belonging to a certain perio. the latter 
is bound to die. Against this influence-of the staya’ the Indians 
take many precautions. When a person dies, they are careful to 
dispose of all the belongings of the deceased, either by putting them 
ite his burial canoe or by burning them. If they did not do this, 
the ghost would hover about his-o!d habitat and cause others to die. 
While on their journey to the land of the dead, the shamans 
would sometimes meet a skava’ who was out picking berries. This 
skayea was impersonated by an Indian, who walked with crossed 
legs and made peculiar gestures and grimaces. The shamans tried 
to get information from him regarding the lost soul. When the 
village of the stava" was reached, the latter were unwilling to give 
up the guardian-spirit that the shamans were looking for, So a 
fight between the shamans and the ghosts was bound to ensue. 
This was dramutized i in the following way. Bovs who stood at the 
west end of the house represented the fighting sfava’, They shot 
off buming cedar splints.| The boys did not shoot these directly 
towards the shamans, but rather towards the ceiling of the house. 
ut fa burning splint happened te strike a shaman, he would at 
once fall down and stop singing and dancing. The limb that was 
struck by the dart swelled up. The other shamans at once under- 
took a magical treatment of their afflicted comrade, and they would 
stipport him on the retum journcy. As soon as the shamans had 
secured the lost guardian-spirit of their patient, they set off on the 
return to the country of the living. The retreat was carried out 
strategically, as they constantly had to fight rearguard actions with 
the pursuing shaya’. If one of the shamans had been wounded by 
one of the burning arrows, others would fight the skayd' to protect 
him from falling into their hands, while still others supported the 
invalid. The Indians claim that if a burning arrow struck the head 





1 In the same way ghowts may be driven away by shooting at them burning cedar 
darte, of which the shove” are ofroid, 
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or any other vital part of the shaman, it might lead to his immediate 
death. Alter their return, the shamans “bibeked the trail” so that 
the ghosts could not follow them into the land of the living. 1 do 
not know how this was done: 

When the shamans hal secured the guardianpirit of thelr 
patient, they made a motion towards the swan's boards as if they 
were putting them into their canoe. As soon as they dramatized 
their return to the land of the living, they changed their positions 
and faced the east. When the shamans had succeeded in getting 
back to the land of the living, they pretended to hold in their hands 
the guardinn-spirit of their patient, Then they began to sing the 
sang of this guardian-spirit. When the patient heard his song, he: 
knew that his lost puardian-spirit had been regained. He would 
then begin to dunce and sing his own guardian-spirit song himself, 
This marked the end of the work of the shiumans, 

The shamans were paid by the patient who'also gave presents 
to the spectators who helped in the singing. When a poor person 

as unable to give a sbetuida'g ceremony, a relative who was a 
shétetia'g shaman might perform the cereriony for him free of 
cliarge, and alsa the other participants, Or a poor man might 
pay for the ceremony by giving hic daughter in marriage to o 
shaman, Then the latter did not give anything in return for the 
weman. A poor person might alse promise to pay the doctors aa 
spon as he acquired! sore property. 

If the sck person did nat get up anil danee, it meant that the 
shamans had not brought back the right guardian-spirit. In that 
case, the shamans had to return the payment which they had 
received at the beginning of the ceremony, Ordinarily the spec- 
laters distrituted! presents to the shamans at the close of the per- 
formance 

One informant toid-me that when the shamars dramatized their 
return, i spoctator would occasionally hear his song sung and would 
getup and dance. ‘This signified that the guardian-srit of this 
particular person had been in thie land af the dead, in spite of the 
fact that the persan was net conscious of itand that it had now been 
brought buck by theshamans, This corresponds ina certain respect 
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to the fact that occasionally a shefedia'g ceremony might take place 
without the initiative of a sick person. Under such circumstances 
the shamans arranged a ceremony on their own initiative, and 
traveled to the land of the dead with the purpose of finding our 
whether the spirit of any living person had been stolen by the 
shave’. Li they found any, they would! bring it back, Under auch 
circumstances the shamans were paic for thei services by the per- 
sons Whose spirits had been reguined, ever tl they hod not been 
hired for the express purpose. 

Among the Snohomish the shefaida'g ceremony jasted cither 
one night only or two nights, In the former case the fight with the 
shayi’ dramatized by the shooting of the burning arrows took place 
at midmeghr. Before midnight the shamans foced towards: the 
west, after it towards the east. My informant volunteered at this 
paint the remark that the position of the shamans was determined 
by the course of the sun. There does, indeed, seem to be a certain 
aseddation between the course of the sun and the journey of the 
shamans to the world of the dead. Such associations are naturally 
hard to get at. 

Ia sheteia'g ceremony lnsted two nights, then the first night 
was taken up with a dramatization of the journey to the ghost-land, 
the second night with the return to the land of the living: In that 
Mase, no performance took place during the daytime between the 
two nights. The shamans slept during the day. 

Among the Squalli and the Puyallup the shetetda'g ceremony 
seems to have been astally of a longer duration than among the 
tribes farther north, At least my informants always spoke af from 
five to-six days. 


Coan Usivensrry, 
New Vouk Civ. 


PRINCIPLES OF ESTHETIC FORM IN THE ART OF 
THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


A PRELIMINARY SKETCH 
by HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


N so far as esthetics is not merely o fanciful structure of meta- 

l physical postulates, but deals with demonstrable relations, 

it is a study of the artistic principles characteristic of a certain 
cultural group or epoch, or of a certain school of artists. The very 
fact that such principles can be found demonstrates the cultural 
siguificance of the phenomena in question and gives to the science 
of esthetics a place in the series of cultural sciences. Lf artistic 
expressions were individualistic in the sense that they were disjecta 
menibira, we could indeed not speak of principles. But everywhere 
in cultural growth do we become conscious of broad! underlying 
laws which we abstract from the individual phenomena by concep- 
tualization and which make a scientific study of cultural phenomena 
pessible beyond the stage of pure deseription, This seems to be 
the essential trait of culture history in contradistinction to indi 
Vidualistic histary in which we deal with the succession of dynasties, 
the fates of armies, and the intrigues of statesmen. Thus from a 
enlture-historical point ef view we study the principles which under- 
le the art of @ certain cultural group, how in the progress of cultural 
development the principles become gradually metamorphosed into 
new ones, and how the whole presents the continuity of organic 
growth. 

All of our culture-historical concepts, such as culture areas, 
cultural specialization, assimilation of cultural borrowings and. the 
like, are based an the existence of principles by which a cultural 
area. or a cultural epoch may be characterized, But more than 
that we gain even our norms of cultural evaluations from the con- 
ception of such principles. For surely we do. evahiate when we 
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speak of cultural centers and of the fringes of cultural areas. We 
actually do place the stress accent on the cultural centers and not 
upon the marginal areas. Purely descriptively there is mo reason 
why the marginal areas should be of leas significance ar popularly 
speaking “lower" in degree of cultural development than the nuclei 
of the areas with their highly specialized cultural forms, We place 
the culture centers there where we discern broad principles under- 
lying the complexity of cultural life. It is illusory te believe that a 
purely descriptive culture history ts possible, 

Our study of underlying cultural principles may be either ex- 
tensive or intensive. If it is extensive, we investigate the cultural 
life of a people as a whole, we correlate its different phases, study 
their associations one to another, and determine the common ideas 
which dominate them, But if our study is intensive rather than 
extensive, then we abstract a certain phase from the other phases 
and study the principles inyolved in the relation of its elements. 

It the following I propose to consider a sphere of culturc-his- 
torical study of the intensive type to which very little attention 
has been paid. It consists ina study of the relations of form in the 
art products themselves. When these relations are such that we 
recognize them as typical of a certain culture area, we call them 
stylistic. The typical nature of these relations of form is the 
essential point, because only in so far as phenomena are typical 
do we speak of cultore-historical principles. Most of those erratic 
markings which have been collected as the “ Anfange der Kunst im 
Urwald” seem to be equally void of culture-historical bearing as 
are the helpless acribblings of children on which so much inter- 
pretative energy has been spent. 

In the case of the carving and painting of the northwest coast 
we are dealing with an art whose style is “felt™ by every one. To 
whatever objects this art is applied, be it to totem. poles, house 
fronts, canoes, dishes, or spoons, we are always confronted by cer- 
tain characteristic features of style. Certain characteristics: of 
this art have been discussed. For instanee, attention has been 
called to the fact that invariably the whole of the animals repre- 
sented is given in the carving or painting, no matter how dispro- 
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portionate the size of the different parts of the body may be. 
Furthermore, it has been pointed out that in order po make such an 
entire representation possible the device of showing the animal 
“untolled ” either along the front or the hack has been resorted to, 

These important principles refer etill to the contents.of the 
representations of this-art, not really to the relations of forme; for 
Which dt woull seem to me the tenn “artistic” & properly reserved. 
Such problems, for instance, as the relation of the forms of the mouth 
of the crest animuls te the form of their evebrows, if investigated, 
would revedl principles of “Formgebung’ which might be us feas- 
ible of demonstration as is the principle of “unfolding.” The 
mouth of the animals is either quite horizontal of its corners are 
turned dawn very corshlerably. Similarly, the eyebrows cither 
lic about in the same plane or are considerably on the slant. Even 
a superficial survey T think is sufficient to impress one with the 
corelitions which exist between these different forms of the mouth 
and the eyebrows, Similar prolilems of the artistic relations of 
lines arise in the case of the relation of the eves te the «uperimpased 
ears of the animals and of the leak or nose to the rest of the face. 
Furthermore, such phenomena are of interestoas the curvature of 
surfices and the persistency with which painted lines are given 
artistic “character by making them lighter and heavier at dif- 
ferent points, as for instance in the outlines of the eves which repre- 
sent joints: By such a methoil of anulysis we should arrive at the 
formulation ofa number of esthetic principles which underlie the 
art of the northwest coast and which have thus far only been 
“fel” Onihy after the definite formulation af such principles can 
We attempt 4 scientific camparivon of the artistic qualities in the 
style of different cultural growps, 

We shoull study not only the relations of line and surface: 
within the individual figures represented. An equally important 
task ts to ascertain, the principles which underlie the artistic com 
bination of the different figures of a totem pole, af a <po<n handle, 
ap the dike. A hasty survey reveals devices of composition that are 
in principle the sume as some employed in our own art. For in- 
Stine, a oniipositian of crest animale ia scmetimes effected hy 
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having a line in one figure continue in a-aucceeding one. In such 
a case the function of the line may be different in the two figures 
a6 far as the content is concerned, but from the point of view of form 
the continuity of the line:resulte in a pleasing harmony in the out- 
line of the figures represented, Another device of compesition is 
the relation into which the projecting ear ofa figure is brought with 
the figure above ir, This relation & often worked out with great 
skill and presents an example in which the primitive artist solved 
an esthetic problem of composition,—a problem consisting in this 
case in the bold composition of the ear of the lower figure with the 
legs ind haunches of the one above. Under this heading of the 
relation of different parts of a totem pole to one another occur some 
ofa very subtle nature. For instance, in some memorial columns 
on the top of which a bird is placed, the curvature of the back of 
this animal and the outline of its wings appear to be adjusted witha 
wonderiul fecling of form to the rigid vertical lines of the undecor- 
ated section of the colin, 

The tnost striking demonstration of the esthetic sense of the 
narthwest coast artist fies in the adaptation of his subject matter 
tia given surface. There are a great diversity of surfaces to which 
he must adjust his composition. The totem poles offer cylindrical 
surfaces, the handles of spoons horn-shaped ones, dishes are round 
or oval, und canoes am! the fronts of the houses have again different 
shapes. ‘The given surface is the primary condition of composition 
and ite utilization as an esthetic factor presents to the artist over 
new problems, The solution of these problems involves truly 
artistic imagination, To speak here simply of technical nustery is 
not right. If this term should have any meaning whatever in our 
study of art, it must be made to refer strictly to the automatic 
motor habits which are bound to result from specialized activities. 
Certainly it must not vitiate the concept of artistic imagination, 
which is as indispensable in the atudy of primitive art as in that of 
our own. The adjustment of the same designs: to different given 
surfaces is one of the moat fruithul fields for studvimg the eflective- 
ness of this imagination. The criteria are the different form-rela- 
tions. of the same desien on different kinds af surfaces. Such com- 
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parisons I think can be demonstrated in concrete terms. Im the 
art of the northwest coast comparisons of this kind are rendered 
especially feasible on account o the conventions of a non-artistic 
character by which the artist is bound to represent all parts of an 
animal as well as never to omit certain characterizing features (for 
instance, the cross-hatched tail of the beaver, the long beak of the 
raven, etc.) whatever the shape of the surface may be: 

To summarize briefly there are then three distinct lines of re- 
eearch in our study of principles of form: 

1. The study of the principles which underlie the fornval relations 

of the different parts of the animal figure to one another; 

2. The study of the principles of the forma! combination of 

successive figures: 

3. The study of the methods of composition with reference to a 

given surface, 

The pursuit of these lines of investigation is bound to lead us to a 
more exact determination of what constitutes the style of the north- 
west coast art. Our study will attain culture-histerical depth by 
comparing the stylistic form relations of the cultural center with 
those of the marginal areas, or probably just with the absence of 
such form relations. Certainly the gradual waning awav of the 
principles of esthetic form, which are valid among the Haida, as 
we proceed southward to the Kwakiut! and finally to the Nootka 
and Salish tribes, and northwest to the northern Tlingit and south- 
ern Eskimo, is very instructive. 

The relations of forms, the analysis of which is urged here, will 
be of varying degree of demonstrability. Some relations like the 
continuity of lines tn different figures will be directly and geometri- 
cally demonstrable, while others will be more or leas recondite, 
And there are even bound to remain such relations which can-onlvy 
be "felt" and towhich the student of art can only call attention in 
order that others may experience them, But certainly such a con- 
dition of affairs is in. no way characteristic of the esthetics of primi- 
tiveart. The study of our own art is confronted by the same situa- 
tion. For example on the one hand we may study the spatial 
relations of a Gothic cathedral in the purely mathematical terms of 
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the relation of the intercrossing of the longitudinal and the trans- 
versal naves (= das Quadrat der Vierting) to the-other dimensions 
of the edifice; on the other hand no one doubts the legitimacy of 
studying the purely psychic relations inherent in the different ele- 
ments of a medern piece of art. Tt is well known, for instance, 
what wonderful use Rodin makes of the human hand far purposes 
of characterization, In his sculptures the relation of the hand to 
the rest of the figure may be indispensable for the unity of artistic 
conception and still, in spite of this innateness, a pragmatic demon- 
stration of thisrelition would be inconceivable on account of the 
purely ideological nature of the relation. The result is that the 
relation can be only experienced intuitionally, It must be “nacher- 
tebe." The more spiritual the evnthetic unity In art becomes, the 
ltss:are the relations pragmatically demonstrable. 

The only plea | wish to make is that we study the formal prin- 
ciples in primitive art by methods comparuble to those applied in 
the esthetics of our own. We are likely to look on primitive art 
simply as an ethnographic clement and to limit our study to its 
relations with the other clements of a cultural unit; This T have 
called the extensive line of research. By an intensive study of 
primitive art we become conscious of the essential identity of prob- 
lems in primitive art and in our own. Surely both fines of study 
may become mutually helpful. The study of primitive art has the 
preat advaritage of an ethnological perspective in which the cul- 
tural relations, | mean borrowings, assimilations, spectalization of 
cultural elements, are far nore plastically outlined than they are in 
the history of our own art. On the other hand the esthetic study 
of our art is privileged by being able to become individualistic and 
biographical, so to suy, thariks to the detailed documentary evidence 
bearing on its historical development, It is-trive that this may be- 
come an evil when the student is not able to look bevond the his- 
torical details and to see the broad underlying principles of cultural 
relations. Butinthestudy of primitive art it i just this biograph- 
ical feature of the history of modern art that we need for <timu- 
lation. We tend too much towards conceiving the art of a primitive 
people as a unit instead of considering the primitive artist as an 
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individuality. Tt is necessary to study how the individual artist 
solves specific protilems of form relations, of the combination of 
figures, and of spatial compositions in order te understand what is 
typical of an artstyle, A purely ethnological point of view in the 
study of primitive art is inadequate. We need a broader culture- 
historical owtlook, Tt amay seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true that ethnology becomes the more scientific, the more it forgets 
that iris ascience. Ethnology is a fortuitous unit: It is the cul- 
ture-historical pomt of view that counts. 
Loh ewata Uitvnmaery, 
Sew Your Crrv. 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR AND A STUDY IN METHOD 
By Ac M. WOCART 


“7 CHE origin of the Melanesian and Polynesian pronouns is 
really a problem for the specialist: in jtself it holds neither 
interest nor prokt for any Init echolars in chose Lirwunyes, 

The wiler pultic cannot be plagued with small details: it awaits 

the more vital conclustons and leaves the experts: to Uiscuss the 

minute demonstrations tint lead np te those conihisions. 

Through some accilont however these pronouns have cauplit 
the eve al the philosypher who thought to find in then proal ane 
illustration of a psychological doctrine. Following his cxample 
the culture-fusionist seized tipon them. to sappert a different view 
altogether, Thu» by luck they have attained te a theoretica’ im- 
portance te which intrinsic nverit scarcely entitles tiem, 

Few probloms ue conerete as this one have been treated heth 
by the paychological and by the culture-fusion schools. ‘These 
pronouns provide us thereiore with an excellent touchstone af the 
mothods and assuiptions of both schools: the more so as the ma- 
terial fs linguistic; for our information about languages is vastly 
more detailed than about customs and belicls, and morcover lan- 
guage his long been subject ten exactness of treatment to which 
ne other branch of ethnology has yer approached, 

— Such are my reasons for appealing in this paper to the ethnolo- 
ist in general anit for hoping that he will paviently labor through 
detuils of cranium that do not Interest him, for the suke of svwethods 
and principles that do, 

Tie PRoman 

One peculiarity of there possessives ts the cane af all the troulite. 
We Europeans have but one series of possessivest my, thy, his, ete; 
In Melanesian ond Polynesian there may be ae mony as five, We 
ihe the samo possessive whatever the tittire of the possession; 
they distinguish various modes of possession. Thus we say “his 
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leg, “his house," “his food," "his drink." The Fijian uses-a dif- 
ferent word each time, as who should say “legis,” “nis house," 
“kis food,” “mis drink." Now this seems a very cumbrous ar- 
ringement, Heath Robinsonian grammar, as it were, an elaborate 
apparatus to produce no more resuit than we effect by sinipler 
Means, 

Tae PsycnoLocical Tarory 

This complication is a defect, says the psychologist; a defective 
language argues a defective mind; therefore the South Sea mind js 
defective: it lacks the power of abstraction; it cannot distil out of 
experience the pure idea of possession, but at most only extract 
crude, impure notions of possession mixed with foreign matter. 
The savage mind can conceive the possession af a leg, the possession 
af a house, the possession of a drink; it cannot conceive possession 
pure and simple. 

I will not discuss this theory at any length here, as | have done 
ko in my article on “The Psychological Interpretation of Lan- 
guage." | will merely sum up the arguments. 

Firstly it is impossible to judge a people by their grammar, for 
their language is seldom entirely their own, being oftenest borrowed 
in pare or wholly from other peoples, Kindred races often speak 
widely different languages, whereas the same language may be shared 
by races remote from one another in physique and character, The 
past history of a language influences ita present. The conditions 
in which people live also account fora great deal in their speech. 
For language is indeed the creation of mind, but of mind working 
upon past traditions and present environment: we cannot tinder- 
stand how that mind works unles we know what it works upon, 

Secondly, the very assumption is wrong from which the psy- 
chological theory starts. The Melanesian and Polynesian pos- 
sessives are not nuultiplied beyand need, but every one is indis- 
pensable. In the exumples selected by the psychologist to iltus- 
trate his theory one possessive would do just as well as three or 
four; but we have no right toe judge an idiom by a few examples 

* purine. nous bale, cera kgbeva. meng ead, 

* Beitith Journal of Prychatagy, vol. -v, pt: 3 Pp. 267 Ff (Novw., 2924). 
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picked out at random. On that principle it would be equally pos- 
sible to prove that English has: a superfiuity of prepositions, that 
“in,” “on,” “at,” could have their work done just as effectively by 
a single preposition. We must see an idiom at work before we can 
apprais¢ its utility. On closer acquaintance these pronouns appear 
as fulfilling a most important function, as expressing distinctions 
which we also are compelled to express, though we do it by other 
means: what we convey by varying our prepositions they sometimes 
convey by a change of possessive. 

Thirdly, direct observation tells us that these savages, so called, 
are perfectly capable of expressing abstract ideas at least equal to 
that of possession in general, 


Tue CuLturge-Fuston THEory 

The culture-fusion theory admits that a people's mind cannot 
he measured by their language. It doce take into account the 
accidents of history and the force of environment. But it accepts 
the assumption from which the psychological theory takes its start. 
lt tacitly admits that these possessives are unreasonably numerous; 
it does not once entertain the idea that they may be a logical and 
systematic growth, even as our genders are, or our conjugations, 
or our prepositions. If they are not the outcome of mental deficien- 
cies, neither are they the product of sense; their apparent foolishness 
must therefore be the result of accident; and this is how the culture- 
fusionist conceives. this accident. Let us suppose two cultures 
X and ¥;X includes a and ¥ includes’. Uf those two cultures come 
together they will fuse into a compound XY which will include 
beth ¢ and b, Thus given an X folk that use the pronoun “I” 
alone, and a Y folk that instead use only “me"’; the people resulting 
from the fusion of X and Y will use both J and me to represent the 
first person singular. In the Pacific it is supposed that one people 
suid ‘nis leg," “nis house," while another people said “legis,” 
“houseis": that both peoples became one, preserving both modes 
of speech, using sometimes one, sometimes the other, saying 
“legis,” but “nis house,” “handis,” but ‘nis lat." Such is the 
gist of the theory propounded by Dr. Rivers in his History of Mela- 
nesian Society, vol. 11, p. 488. 
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Fijian has four: -na, noma, kena, mene, which for convenience | 
have represented in English by “-is," “nis,” “kis’ “iis.” It 
once had five possessives, possibly six. To be consistent therefore 
we should invent at least five peoples to sooount for the Fijian usage 
alone, to say nothing of the other Pacific tongwes: Let that pase 
however; for the sake of argument we shall suppose with Dr. 
Rivers that there are only “two modes of denoting possession in 
Melanesian"; we shall count the suffixed possessive as one mode, 
and all the rest together as another, to return to our illustration -ts 
will leno, t, aes, es, ori can be lumped together as No, 2: 

The test of a good theory ie that inexplaina every detail naturally 
by its own resources, without Calling to its aid vain suppositions to 
fill the gaps: A theory ef these possessives should account both 
for their form and for all the peculiarities of their use. 

The culture-fision theory practically make no attempt at 
explaining the form. ‘The second series for instance, the one I have 
represented by mis, is. compounded of the first-aeries and & patticle 
-nevor no. What is the meaning of this particle? Why was it 
cliesen? No answer is offered to these questions. 

The theory does make an attempt to explain the use: but the 
explanation, as we shall see, hardly squares with the facts, even 
after it has heen corrected and readjusted with suppositions for 
which there is no evidence. 

The wse of the two series of possessives may roughly, though 
not accurately, be summed wp thus: the suffixed possessive, that 
which [ have represented by -<s, goes with the numes of puirts of 
the body and with kinship terms. Now this is hardly what we should 
expect from the theory, of which the logical consequence would be 
that all -words derived from the language of the X people <howuldd 
take the suffixed possessive, and that all words af Y origin should 
have the other possessive. To use an analogy: BUppOsIng we re-, 
tained both the Norman and the Anglo-Saxon possessives In English 
we should naturally expect the rule to be “his father," “his ax, 
“his house,” but "sa unele," “sa beef," “ea table": we should not 
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expect pure caprice.. Now it is hard to believe that all the terms 
for parts of the body come from the X people, and that the Y's 
supplied all the rest of the moutis. 

Dr, Rivers indeed! .claims to have found @ dialect where his 
theory is verified, where the X words take the suffixed possessive, 
and the ¥ words the other ane (1, 290, tt, 198 and 488). Among the 
Nandraw tribe in the interior of Fiji there are two sets of kinship 
terms: one takes the suffixed possessive as among the coastal tribes; 
the other is preceded by the possessives ol the second serics; this 
latter set he supposes to be peculiar to the mountain tribes and 
concludes that they are an “older lineuistic substratum” (1, 199). 
The argument is: the earlier inhabitants, our Y people, placed the 
aossessive before the noun; the immigrants from the coast, our X's, 
tacked the possessive an to the noun; the presen compound tribe 
places it hefore Y words and after X words. Which is what one 
would expect from the theory. 

Unfortunately these supposed indigenous words are nothing of 
the kind; they are not confined to the interior of Fiji but ure com- 
mon all over; they are derived from wniversal Fijian roots according 
to universal Fijian rules. 

Secondly they are not tre kinship sh at oll, byt polite cir 
cumlocutions such as all Fijiana delight in, | will analyze a few of 
these term : 

Verkile is derived fram éila, “to knew," Vetkila is “to know 
eachother,” “to be acquainted.” As acquaintance in Fiji implies: 
kinship it alee means “to be related,” and hence “to intermarry.” 
Thus when a Fijian from the hills calls is cousin his retkele he ts 
merely describing him as one with whose family he intermarries. 

T tola is derived fram an old hill word meaning “to apportion” 
by means of the favorite Fijian prefix d which has instrumental or 
passive force. When a man calle a woman his ¢ tele he is merely 
describing her us the woman assigned to hum. The coastal Fijians 
preserve this root in the word qWarela which ts used for the same 
relationship, and which is merely the same word with a different 
prefix: it has there become a real kinship rerm and accordingly 
takes the suffixed possessive, 
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I sa is acommon word all over Fiji meaning “vis Avis.” Asa 
kinship term it is found in parts on the coast and in the island of 
Randavu. It is needless to multiply instances. 

Thirdly, contrary to what Dr, Rivers thought, the hill tribes 
are not alone in replacing kinship terms by descriptive. words, 
though they do so far more extensively and constantly than the 
coastal people: A Laan, than whom no Fijian can be said to he 
more coastal, will inquire politely about “your originator” (i ium- 
dttumbu)' meaning parents; tor your-wile he will say “your lady.” 

In conclusion these Nandrau terms are not indigenous words, 
but merely examples of the universal Fijian custom of polite speech, 
which consists in substituting for the true name a descriptive term 
usually derived from a verb by means of the prefix i? These 
terms not being kinship terms do not take the possessive proper to 
kinship terms. 

The culture-fusion theory can scarcely hope to fit the facts con- 
sidering that it starts from a misapprehension. | said above that 
roughly speaking the suffixed possessive gocs with names of parts. 
of the body and with kinship terms; That is a rough statement, 
useful in practice at the start, but totally useless-as a basis for 
theory, It ie not the case that each series of possessives is réstricted 
toa particular set of words. Few words are confined to one pos- 
sessive only; many, if not most can be used with two pussessives; 
some with three, a few with all four. A word can take any pos- 
sessive that is not inconsistent with its meaning. It may be said 
that in theory a noun may take any possessive, but in practice it is 
generally limited to one or two out of the four, because the rest have 
4 meaning inconsistent with its own meaning, To understand this 
the reader must know the meaning of the various possessives which 
I have represented by is, mis, his, nits. 

No. Tunplies partial identity, 

No. 2 means “ possessed hy," "used by," 

No, 3 means “destined for,” 

No. 4 means “drunk by." 








i From forem brat, “hg grow,” and the prefix i, 
2 ht Chis Leng ieage the Hand becomes ~ the inatrument,” the head “the plure above," 
otc. 
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Now it is evident straightaway that a Fijian can mever say 
“housis'’ because a house is never part of anybody; nor can he say 
“mis house” because a howse can never be a drink; but he can say 
“ms house,” since houses are owned; he can also say “kis house" 
when it is intended for a certain purpose. A stem is part of a tree, 
hence “stemis"'; but it may meat the stem of the family, the ances- 
tor, and then it is nis stem" since it is not part of anyone; ‘' kis 
stem" aod “mis stem,” on the other hand, would not fit. Water, 
liquid, on the other hand can bélong to someone or something in all 
these ways: it may be part of a thing, its juice; it may belong to 4 
man; it may be destined toa certain purpose; and it is commonly 
drunk. Hence the word wii which means liquid, medicine, may 
take all four possessives according to the meaning, thus 

uti-Hd: its juice; 

nova wad: his medicine (the doctor's): 

kena wad: its remedy, the cure for it: 

mena tai: bes drink, his medicine (the patient's). 

It may even happen that a word is used with two possessives at 
the same time. Though very rare this idiom alone is enough to 
upset the culture-fusion theory. 

The assumption therefore that the Melanesian possessives are 
each assigned toa different set of nouns is not verified by experience; 
and with it falls the theory based upon tt. 

But enough of criticism; let ws pass to construction. This is not 
so difficult a task as to expound the results, To appreciate the 
evidence properly some knowledge of Pacific languages is necessary. 
This can be expected of few readers. | shall be compelled therefore 
to reduce the evidence to its simplest expression and be content with 
the barest necessities. Moreover to avoid confusing the reader 
with a multitude of strange languages | shall confine myself as far 
as possible to one language, namely Fijian, since it is the basis of the 
culture-fusion theory and it also supplies much of the evidence. 
I shall only go outside when necessary. 
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| ANALYSES oF Forms 
The first step is to tabulate our poss 
dialect of Fiji they are as follows: 


In the Mbauan 





eC pers. ogg PEL glued CAEP mengey, 
sn anc ™ oR mchete th Renta AnnePIE al. 
gr, “nd Accra ken mena. 
fr incl, nda nowdal kendo mur muda. 
| tatexch! <thermam neimanie be demnered WEE Pica NE. 
and pers. “WIWiTL nomena kent tet ae 
and" ~malra nordna kendra mieeetd Pu 


Two dialect forms that represent the second: series must be 
mentioned here ae they are of interest. Lasakauan has: 
Neugen, wentu, nena, ete, 
In Lauan it runs: 
He*oOu, ONT, Hit, etc, 
In Hawatian the second series appears inctwo variants: 
He i, Hou, PONG, tc, 
and 
fa’, Hud, mana, ete. 
Hawaitan also has the Lavan series: 
Ot, On, ana, etc. 

We now have enough to start. [t is obvious at first glance that 
the second, third, and fourth series are merely the first attached to 
monosyllabic particles instead of being stuck directly on to the noun. 
What then is this first series‘out of which all the others are com- 
pounded? | | 
- “They have been called possessives: Now this is ati idea we must 
get out of our heads before we proceed aoy further. They are not 
really possessives, but personal pronouns; strictly speaking they do 
not mean wey, ey, dis, lout J, thou, he. Take the first person plural 
inclusive, for instance, it can equally well be sed as subject, thus: 

ng Ighe: let us gu. 

When therefore a Fijian says" yoranda:"* te says in efit not 
“our leg,” but “lee we: 

Therefare these so-called possessives are really personal pre 
nouns in apposition. 

Sea much for the terminations. Now for the particles 9, ae or 


Tree lieeve aeel car iinntine, dr. napa ing eer: ermcerd (ar Dhaai bine PACD mprciberety ay. 
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mo, kevand me. If the second part be a pronoun, what is the first 
likely to be? Answer: an article or a prepesition. Both answers 
are right, for in Melanesian ond Polynesian the urticle and the prepo- 
sition run into one another. We must reduce proof to irs simplest 

Lauon series: O means “of” throughout Polynesia. 

2d series: Ne means “of” in High Fijian before proper nouns? 
in Rotunuan before common nouns; 

Ni is“of" in Fijian before common nouns; 

Na-and no mean ‘‘of” in Hawaiian, Tahitian, ete. 

ad series: Ae in Fijian means “for” before proper nouns? In 
certain dialects it also means “to,” “towards” before common 
nouns; 

Ae means “to” in most Fijian dialects, in Tongan, Maori, etc. 

4th series: this one is obscure and will be left out of consiclera- 
tient. 

The conclusion is thus reached that these so-called possessives 
are not really possessives, but personal pronouns in apposition to 
nouns or preceded lw prepositions. We may express it otherwise 
by saying that they are pronouns in various cases. 

Andrews saw this clearly in the Hawaiian language? Indeed 
he coulil not help seeiny it. Here is a list of Hawaiian possessives: 
in the 3d person singular: 

ema or ana: of him, 
Kona or Fauna: his, . 
| nona or wana: for him. 
Not one of the particles a, a, £0, ka, me, na, but is still used as a 
preposition belore nouns to this day. 


THe EXPLANATION 
The reason why there are 60 many possessives In Melanesian 
and Polynesianis that there are none, This may sount! paradoxical, 
but-an analogy will make it clear. 
f This foct i obecnred by the weal epelling ai. Aceomatver of foce io the article 
Hat olweye preovies a proper fon in the wbiiqun comet. Tt etirale) Ge a aale med 
Ravlu, not avd Busiily, 


E Ueually written bel. but | te realie ihe article Lefore cote id the oblique cases: 
ronan if the fiawaiion Lungaegs (Honoluiu, 18543, py s7 A, 
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Supposing we English had no possessives, we should have to 
supply the lack in some way, probably by means of prepositions. 
We might then have to say: “the house of him," “the bread for 
tum.” Where we now say “his book’' we might have to choose 
between “the book of him" and “the book by him™ according as: 
“he” was the owner or the author. Qur phrase ‘his story" would 
be represented by "the story by him" or “the story about him" as 
the case might be. 

Well that is exactly what the Pacific Islanders have done. And 
after all we need not invent analogies, for we have done something 
similar in our own language; compare "my father's house" and 
“the House of God," “Grimm's tales" and “the tale of Puss in 
Boots." 

An OsyEcrios 

| have so far kept silent about one serious dithculty in the.way 
of the theory I have propounded. If the so-called possessives of 
Melanesian and Polynesian are really nothing but pronouns with 
prepositions they ought to occupy the same position in the sentence 
as nouns with prepositions. We have laid it down that in ethnology, 
as in other sciences, if A=B, whatever is true of B is true of A. 
It is the standard of our own choosing and we must abide by it. 
Now it so happens that in Fijian and kindred tongues possessives 
do not behave like prepositions followed by pronouns or nouns; 
prepositions governing nouns and pronouns follow the principal 
noun, whereas possessives of all but the first series come between it 
and the article. According to our theory we should expect Fijian 


to say: 
a valé ne id Rasolo: the house af Rasolo, and 
& vale mona: the house of him, 
a net Rasole vale: Rasolo's house, and 
a nona vale: his house. 
In point of fact it saya: 
: a tale nes Rasole: the house of Rasolo, 
yut 


a mona vale: his house. 
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The whole fabric of our argument would collapse but that Ha- 
walian comes to our rescue once more. In that language the de- 
pendent noun may either follow the principal word or come between 
it and its article, thus 

ka hale o ka aiid; the house of the chief, 
or 
ka ko alt'é hale: the chief's house, 
Pronouns behave in the same way: 
ka hale o makon: the house of us, 
or 
ke makow hale; our house? 

We therefore conclude that in the parent language of Polynesian 
and Melanesian the dependent noun or pronoun could stand either 
before or after the principal word. The possessives being nothing 
but pronouns in the oblique cases could take up either position. 
Fijian in common with many other languages of the same family 
has lost this freedom of construction, 

“Easy, easy," will come one say, “let's not ran away with the 
argument. We know the Hawaiian rule, and we know the Fijian 
rule; but what right have we to jump to the conclusion that the 
Hawaiian is the original one? Why should it not be a recent and 
local development?" 

Questions as to which of two usages is the more ancient are 
usually settled by survivals. Let us suppose two peoples A and B 
originally derived from the same stock; A practises a custom which 
3 has not; is A keeping up an old custom which B has lost, or has A 
developed this custom after parting from B? Uf we can find traces 
of this custom lingering among the B folk then itis evident that the 
A’s are merely keeping up the traditions of the parent race. In 
other words whenever such a problem arises we immediately look 
for survivals, 

Here we must be allowed to pause a moment in order to define 
survivals. 

A DIGRESSION ON SURVIVALS 

A-survival ts the corpse ofa custom. A custom is living so long 
as those ideas are living which brought it into being. When those. 

" Andrews, p. 34. 

hes pb Ea. 
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ideas die, the custom withers. The ideas are the sap which makes 
the custom grow, blossom forth and propagate, A living custom 
changes and expands; a dead one is rigid and unchangeable like a 
skeleton. Take for instance the English prefix “for” in “forlorn,” 
“forgone:” it is dead; tt is a survival; no one can tell its mivaning 
who haz not some knowledge of English philology: it persists 
mainly in a few old-fashioned words which themselves persist inva 
lew old-fashioned idioms and in poetry; it cannot be weed at will 
to make new words, stich as " forworn,”” “forburnt,”’ “farbroken,” 
but the words in which it is allowed have to be learned by heart. 
Contrast with this the prefix me-; it is ancient yet as full of life as 
ever; the meaning is clear to every chill; it can be set before any 
Anglo-Saxon adjective, provided it makes sense, Give me an 
adjective 1 have never heard before and I will compound it with 
w-) in using it 1 do not obey the dictates.of memory but follow the 
counsels of reson, 

What is true of words is also tryw of beliefs and institutions. 
The fear of being thirteen ata table is a survival; the underlying 
principle has evaporated; no one can even guess what it was; nothing 
is left but the dry bones; it can never inerease and multiply, The 
use of disinfectants on the ether hand is a living custom, for the 
theories at the back of it are still in their prime; they change, im- 
prove, and expand, give up old applications and find new ones. 
Sainthood is a survival among Protestants; for with them it is little 
more than a tithe accorded by tradition tu same great men of the 
Church in oldies times, but no longer now vettered., Among 
Roman Catholics it te a living belief which-still creates new saints to 
the present day. 

In short a-survival is in ethnology what 4 fossil is in zodlogy. 


SURVIVALS AND Possrsdtyes 
Let us now apply this conception of survivals to tHe present 
problem. Tn Hawaiian the paasessive can either come before or 
after the noun; in Fijian ane many kindred tongues it can only 
come before. Lf we cain find im those tonpues any survivals of the 
possessive after the nom then it is clear that the Hawaiian usage 
is the origimal one, 
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We de find such a survival in the Lauan dialect: itis preserved 
in one single idiom @ medha' one; the cause of it, the reason why. 

This is not a living usage, for it isasolitary example, occurring 
as a set formula. You catinot use ona that way whenever you 
think fit, or find new applications for it: tradition has consecrated 
this idiom, sot the laws of Fijian grammar, 

Ove after n@uns survives also in Rotuman, though more exten- 
sively than in Fijian; it has there come to mean “of before proper 
nouns. That is precisely the reason of its survival: it has become 
equivalent toa preposition, and therefore remains in the position 
affected by prepositions. £2. 
ri on fate: the house of this man, literally ‘the house of him, this 
man." 

In Tongan the ordinary possessive occupies the same position 
as in Fijian: but the emphatic possessive comes after the noun. 

If we compare the position of one and the same possessive in 
different languages we are led to the same conclusion as by studying 
survivals. The fa- possessive occurs in Hawaii both before and 
alter the noun, in Wallis island it always comes before, in Eddy- 
stone always behirid, «. 2. 

W. Is. ko tana fa'e: bis mother, 
Ed, (sl, sa meted damt: bis basket. 

Even the suffixed possessive, so called, is not always suffixed. 
Most Fijinn dialects say: yarangen: my leg, but some say mggy yard, 
In Eddystone they say, vyrva pene, 

All these facts can only be explained one way: originally the 
possessive, or more properly the pronoun in the oblique cases had 
the choice of two positions, but-in most Polynesian and Melanesian 
languages it has been confined to one position only, the other has 
disappeared, leaving only some survivals. 


A Frescrt PARALLEL 
It may be asked how such a change may occur. We cannot 
answer why: we can only insist tharsuch things do happen, are im 
fact not ncommon, Tt ie net a process conceived solely by the 
ih Vite Erptlels th in fhe, thie. 
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imagination without the aid of facts, We need go no further than 
just cross the Channel to find an exact parallel, Latin enjoyed 
great freedom of construction: Old French still preserved the option 
of placing the adjective before or after the noun. Modern French, 
especially colloquial French, has very little choice left it in this 
matter. 

CuntTure-Fusion AGAIN 

If any one still insists on knowing why so many Melanesian and 
Polynesian dialects should have Jost their ancient freedom, we can 
do no more than suggest one possible explanation, namely culture 
contact, only not in the manner propounded by Dr, Rivers. 

It certainly was not indifferent originally whether the possessive 
came before or after the noun, just as it is not quite indifferent 
whether the adjective or the noun comes first in French; some nuance 
must have been conveved by the position. Such a nuance would 
naturally escape invaders who did not possess it, just as most 
Northern Europeans will miss the fine shade of distinction between 
“unt parfum délicieux" and “un délicieux parfum.” Not seeing 
any difference between the two positions they would drop one and 
keep only that which seemed more euphonious or which accorded 
better with their own idiom, 

That however is pure speculation; it may be a good working 
hypothesis: more facts are required to make it into a positive theary. 
We know so little about the causes of linguistic changes: it is pos- 
sible that social and economic changes react upon language: the 
growth or decay of culture must certainly enrich or debase it; the 
whole subject is as yet so obscure that would-be explanations can 
never be more than interesting suggestions, 


PSYCHOLOGMCAL Factors 
It is fashionable always to give a psychological explanation of 
customs. Many readers will be disappointed at being offered 
an historical account instead, ‘There is nothing to be disappointed 
at; @ psychological discourse would have taught us nothing new, 
if it could have taught us anything at all. It is of course self- 
evident that mental processes must he involved in the rise and de- 
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cline of every custom: without mind no custom; but customs exist 
all over the world and in myriads; if we want to study their relation 
to mind, modern Evropean customs will serve our turn as well, nay 
better, than any others. ‘Take survivals, for instance: there would 
be no survivals if the mind of man was not made the way it is; but 
if we want to know what is the exact peculiarity that causes them 
we Can Investigate it at home more conveniently and thoroughly 
than in the Pacific. Survivals are as common amonjst us as any- 
where; if these will not suffice it will avail us nothing to collect more 
from the Antipodes, Mental processes: are involved in the passage 
froma loose to a rigid order of the sentence; but such developments 
occur in Europe as well as in the Pacific; they are to outward view 
exactly simular, so presumably their mental causes are similar. 
We do not every time a munitions factory is blown up recapitulate 
all the chemical and physical processes that came into action; these 
are the same for all; what we want to know is the antecedents. 
So in plitlology: we seek for antecedents, we want to know what 
were the conditions out of which the present state of ‘affairs has 

Many will ask what interest can reside in Melanesian possessives 
if they are not used to throw light om Melanesian mentality. The 
afiswer te none at all for the general public. The origin and develop- 
ment of Melanesian possessives interests the specialist only; it 
interests him as one store in the edifice he is laboriously building 
up. The general public is only interested in the edifice as a whole, 
which is the history of civilization in the Pacific, which is itself but 
part of a greater whole, the History of Human Culture. 





FORM AND CONTENT IN TOTEMISM * 
By A. A, GOLDENWEISER 


. / HILE the definition of totemism proposed in "Totemiam, 
W an Analytical Study"? must be pronounced as anything 
but illuminating, lt serves to emphasize the two essential 
elements in totemism which have to a different degree been Insisted 
upon in-all theoretical discussions of the subject. Far, if tetemiem 
may bw designate) us @ specific. socialization of emotional values? 
it contains the two basic factors, the emotional values and the 
specific socialization. The former covstitite the cenitent of totem- 
ism, the latter the fori, 

The content of totentic phenomena, that is, the actual beliefs, 
practices, attitudes involved, were first to arouse the attention of 
investigatars, In McLennan’: now obsolete articles on The Wor- 
ship of Animals and Plants: totemism is discussed as:an aspect of 
zodlatnc and phytolatrie phenomena. That the content af totem- 
ism ie uppermost in the mind of Frazer of the original Totemtsm, 
appears from lis claseification of the subject inte “clan, sex,and 
individual totemism.” ‘The same apples to Aimlrew Lang. While 
the signifircanes, in fact, basic character of cxozamy in connection 
with totemism, was recognized by these authors, exogamy, although 
in those days often refurred teas "the seciyl aspect of totemism,"” 
really constitutes Lut part of the toremic cattent, thus in ao sense 
carresponiling to that specific kind of socialization of cultural 
features, which in recent vears has been! disciaed as the formal 
aspect ol totemmam, Neo essential departure from the older stand, 
point is noticeable in the work of van Gennep, arin the svatemuitiza- 
hons.of S. Reinach, Simitarty oriented are the studies of Jevons, 
Gomme, Wihdt, and Durkheim, for whom tolemisin is primarily a 


) This aricke is an expaiision of a Itcture read before the Agerican Atuthe- pulegizal 
Asm=achii bor, at Philadel petite, ten Daag erties. tor. 
‘Jounal al Ameelian Felk-Lore, tol axcr (ior), pp ryg-202: 
"ida fe ao: 
250 
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stage in the evolution of belief ar Weltenschanung. Wundt, who 
deals with exogamy at length, doea not seem to have redlixed the 
trie nature of the formal aspect of totemism, Durkheim, on the 
contrary, is aware of the fact but fails-to develop it or, in faet; to 
make any tHective use of it. Et is worth noting that Lon Marillier 
itt his remarkable critique of Jevuns* reveals his usual insight also 
ia this connection; in fact, his conceptualization of the formal-aspect 
of totemism must be-recognized asalmost exact. In his latest work | 
on the subjevt, Totenism gud Evovamy, Frazer wlso reaches the 
insight which, in fact, flowe naturally from his extensive familiarity 
with the descriptive material: but. with the conceptual noirehaliunce 
so characteristic of that author, he repeatedly reverts to one of his 
former positions, apparently unaware of the implied contradiction. 

In the analytical-study referred to befare, the present writer, at 
the elise of a critical survey, arrived at the conclusion: that the 
social aspect was all-important in totetism, in fact, that tocemism: 
of any particular totemic complex, represented m specific sacializa- 
ton’ af certain religious attitudés, On the other hand, these atti- 
tudes, that is, the totemic content, appeared so variable, the religious 
aspect, In particular, so attenuated, that ir seemed Gnpossible (o 
particularize the content in a definition, and hene the conerpit 
"emotional valine: was intraluced for the totemic content, As 
might, perhaps, have been anticipated, the excessive generality. af 
this definition saan proved to muir ite usefulness as a convept Uuitizci- 
tion of the totemic plenamenon. It was pointed out, with Justice, 
that the specific socialization claimed as characteristic of totemisem 
was equally marked in religious societies = and again that the term 
“emotional values” conveyed nothing of the variable but withal 
sufficiently distinctive content of totemic phenomena? This a 
situation arouse which threatened to’ become an impanse, At 
length, however, the writer realized how unrensonable it was to even 

Ce pice dy tome dao Pevolution wilgieuse;” Kerse de CTfistoire dys 
Réfigions, vole. 34 and st. 

"Thke wtreture was fret make fry Ue Robert MH. Lowe it @ eemninar ales the 
weiter hol presented a prelinitary outline of tis staly of toteiniiori, 

'Mr Sidney Hartland aud A, van Gruincp wore purculaiy vigor m thelr 


dheminucint tute al late palin 
at 
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attempt to formulate in a definition the basic principles of a phe- 
nomenon as complex as totemism. ‘Thus the resolve was made to 
substitute for the definition a brief description in general ternis, a 
conceptualized description, This was tentatively carried out in 
“The Origin of Totemiam,'' and received its present form in the 
Totemism article of the New tnternational Encyclopaedia, p. 368, 
To quote: | | 





The set of associated cultural tralts invariably present ina toteniic community 
may be designated a= a totemic complex. What then ore the easential constituents 
of a totemic complex? ‘They are three in nunnber 

i. The totemic tribe is subdivided into a number of social units, usually clans 
OF gentes, but sometime: families or local groupes. 

2. The people of the tribe posabes a set of beliefs ancl practicoe—mythnlogical 
religious, ceremonial, artistic, ecowortit—which almost in all cases center around 
certain attitudes cowand ammals, plants or inanimate objects. 

3. These beefs and practices are distritiited among the peaply of the tribe 
im such away that the beliefs and practiccs of each sacial unit—trually clan or 
gene—while not identical with, are equivalent to those of all the other social units. 
The eacial units are thiis conatitited equivalent totemic cnits, while the entire 
system is a totemic complies. 


This summary may be amplified by a quotation from another 
as yet unpublished paper: 


In every Lotemic community we find the tribe differentiated into-a number of 
eecial units, cluns. Within the limite of euch cling the so-called “‘toremic* 
foatured are socialized. “The specific: content of the features differs from clan to 
clan, bot the form these fratures oseume, their functional relation to the clans, is 
the same throughout the totemic complex The totemin complex te thus con- 
slituted a firmly knit sociological integer, wiille rhe clans appear as equivalent 
totemic mits. 

In a recent publication Dr. Franz Boas endorses part of the 
position expressed in the above statements, hat totemism always 
appears as a tribal complex of social units disparate in content but 
functionally homologous, is confirmed in the-assertion: 


Common to totemism inthe nartower sense of the term is the view that sec- 
tions of a tribal upit composed of relatives, Of supposed relatives, possess cach 
certain definite custone which differ in content from those of other similar sections 
of the sane tribal unit, bit agree with them in form at patter.! 

| Anmoriion Anihropoloepite, vol. 14 (ore), p. dog. 

ae a Origin at Taytemiem,” Amoicon Anikropalogil, vol. t8 (iid), p- 321. 
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The author also econdenins unreservedly the views of such 
writers as Wundt and Durkheim for the excessive emphasis they 
lay on the “identification of man and animals" involved in totem- 
ism. Dr. Boas writes: 

It appears to me, therefore, an entirely different problem that is treated by 
these authors, « probler interesting and important in itself, but one which has 
littl: bearing upon the question of torcmiem ae a social ietitution. Their prob- 
len deala with the development of the concepta referring to the relation of man to 
nature, which is otvioudly quite distinct from that of thi characterization of 
kinship groups. The only connection Ketween the two problema ie that the con- 
copte teferrng to the relation of man to nature are applied for the purpose of 
characterizing social, more particularly kinship groups! 

While two of the writer's positions are thus seen to be supported 
by Dr. Boas, the last sentence of the above-quoted statement implies 
an endorsement of the position taken in Tolemism of 1910, while 
registering a disagreement with the writer's more recent attitude, 
For, Dr: Boas’s statement condemns all specification of the totemic 
content, regarding it as significant for totemism, not in its intrinsic 
character, but only through its association with the social units. 
At another place Dr. Bous save: 

| consider it inadvisable 1o draw a rigid line between toremic phenomena in a 
stil) mote limited sense—namely, in eo far ae the charucteristica of tribal exagamic 
sections deal with the relutions of mun to animale anil plante——but believe that 
we should atudy all the cudtems connectedly, in their weaker form axwoll ae in 
their meat turked totemic forme? 

The variahility of content in totemic complexes in different areas 
lwads Dr. Boas to still another conclusion. He writes: 

Shire the contents of totemism as found in various parte of the world chow 
such important differences, | do not bellove thot all totemic phenomena can be 
derived from the same paychologicul or Mistotical sources. “Toternism ie an 
artificial, not a natural unit. 

The two theoretical issues implied in the above quotation hav- 
ing thus come to a head, tt seems incumbent upon the writer to 
advance further arguinents in justification of his more recent 
position. 

Ebi, pp. 525. 


5 Thid.. p. p22, 
i 76id., Dp. 321. 
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First of all it eeems desirable to disabuse the mind of the reader 
of any euspicton thar tie issue involved is one of definition or ten- 
minology Nothing js further from the truth, It is obviously not 
a matter theoretically indifferent whether the content of totemic 
phenomena is, so far as the totemice problem is eoncemed, to Le 
regarded as of ne COnSMQuUChCe OF of specric significance! nor te it 
theoretically irrelevant whether the unity of totemic phenomena is 
to be regarded as an abstraction—possibly based on “premature 
classification - ar whether in that unity there is tobe seen. a 
Phenomenon of psychological and historical sigtificanis The 
relevancy of the -totemic content and the luinity ef totemism in if- 
feretit areas are theoretical iesues fully an a parwith the other two 
about which agreement is now reached, namely, fopemism as on 
association of historically disparate features into a camprex, ane 
totontism as a-specifie farm of socialization, 

The propesitions to which we now turn are these! the specihe 
content of roremie phenomena, [i so far ae certain attitudes toward 
things Ta mature play an COnSspiCuots a part iti them, is not advent 
tious Lut significant; totemism, while not presenting in its makeup 
any new principle nor found in other cultural phenomena, is never- 
theless a specific Institution, diserving as such a SeTMITATe concept 
and term, 

let us discuss the second pirspesition firet. That the presence 
in tatemism of certnin special artituiles toward nature, is, as such, 
nothing distinctive, scarcely neers: further elucidation; for same 
form of zo6latry, phytolatry, or iattire Worship in the whlest seine: 
is as universal os the demain of primitive religion. More than that, 
all the particular aspects of the attitudes to things in mature, such 
as the recognition of kinship with them, desent from them, com- 
munity of nature, their appearance as MMmens; protectors; etc. all 
of these are also plentifully represented in other Han-totormic Gol 
tents ‘The social organization with which the totemir content is 
‘associated in also a feature not in itself totemic, While the over- 

' Thesame, of courkeoyipidies to thie anher elements od the beterrde content, neliz iio, 
aetletic. common, ete, alt of which in the Cicada) moet ccd, [iences appear 


os correlated with cxttalr aititudes toward nurure. (ef. “Totemiin, an Analytical 
Stuy,” Sura if Jl oterdian Fill: Loge, val SMa, {igtal, PD. 241-2641 . 
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whelming majority of clan systems appear as carriers of totemic 
complexes—af this more anon—there are exceptions. which, while 
rare, are frequent enough not to be negligible, 

The particular form of socialization of various features which 
appears in totemism is also found in different kinds of societics, 
military, medicinal, religious. Tn all of these, as in toremism, the 
different social unite—for societies are such, as well as clits, Ectites, 
families, local groups—are differentiated in specific content while 
being functionally homologous. [a many instances itis this feature 
only which seems analogous to the totemic situation, while the 
features themselves, the concrete content of the institution is quite 
different. Burt in religious sovieties such os occur, lor Instance, in 
the American southwest and northwest, in West Africa, in Mela- 
nesia, the content itself is often strikingly similar to that found in 
toremuc complexes.! Moreover, all tribal sets of sovivti¢s, no less 
than totemic complexes, represent closely knit aggregates of features 
of historically heterogeneous provenience; Thus, no doubt can 
remain that whatever principle attaches-to the make-up of a totemic 
complex, finds more or less numerous replicas also outside of that 
conterit, The purely analytical treatment of the votemic complex, 
then, serves to deprive it of all individuality in cither specific com- 
position, of principle of organization, or historic perspective. It is 
the writer's opinion that this result points to the limitations of a 
purely analytical methowl. A very different light is thrown on the 
situation with the introduction of the historiew-geographical stand- 
point. As the central feature in this view is the association of the 
totemic complex with a clan or gentile system, the argument may 
filly We opened by a somewhat more careful examination of the 
theoretical relation between each systems and tribal sets of religious 
societies. As sue: an examination haa been attempted by the 
a. It may be moced that whe claaifeatery aepect of totemiem (if, Boss, "The 
Origiie-of Titties, America sLatline podageit (ite), p- 326) be ules of moch wiley 
Uittribition than that bnplled jn ibe qorcethon with totemim We recall ucts pile 
hones ae Colloys bagiers an pins. antomobile inakeriia. ceglinental Aape aml mused, 
Sieet Times, winl—to mouiion one MON PeOrHt Inetanice—the none of Brith tanks, 
In all of these Inetaners. ideluiling che taternle oem, the perychohigical os will. ae Ingical 


requiremetita of the clasificotory sirnation call Loe the we ol a york dof Ties. sietire, 
symbols, winch, however, in etch feetiner, remain within the mame cotegery. 
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writer in the Encyclopaedia article referred to before, the passage 
(pp, 370-371) may be quoted in full: 


Totemic Qowteiunities, at complexes A historically and paychologucalty 
heterogenmus features, display certalty striking sinlaritine to another form of 
socio-retligions ussoclution fairly cominon in primitive stops, camely, religious 
societies; A religious encloty isu group of ladividuals whe bear a. eormmon name, 
often derived feunt an oniimal, shaty u set of weligious andl mythological beliefs, 
and perform together cettain ceremonies? Where the societies eccur, there 
abways is more than ene society Jy the tribe, while often a large ymirt of the inifis 
vidal of the tribe ano grouped mm religious sicietiead. While male sacteties are 
by far the mor: common, femate societies nfo oecut, but almost invariably the 
membership of a society does not include both sexce, but in restricted to the ont 
ofthe other. “lhe geographical distritutinn of religious sccitics{s rather etaking. 
[ta large summber of Lotesic areas celigiogs societies ale occur, for instance, in 
the northwestern, southwestern, southeastern and eastern Plains ureas of North 
America, in. West Aftica and Melanesia, ‘This distrilurion siggrets posaibilities 
of genetic relarconehip. Wicbater in hia Seere! Sovienes have parepnancletl aw thee: 
according to which religious eocieties are to lie regarded as totemiamin (ieay, ata 
‘murmial *tage of evolution from toremisin to other farm of relays organization, 
Jo this dogmatic doom the theory must certainly be ejected, but lt a contain a. 
avr ol truth in eo lor as genetic relationship between toteiiiam anil religivus 
societies may have olitainnd in individual instances, Thus in the southwest of 
“orth Ameria teligious societios may: have developed out of totemic clans: while 
in the exatern Plains area, tepresented by the Cima and other Siouan tribes, 
totemic genes itay have grown ett of local groupe with refigio-ceremonial fune- 
tions. According: ta tecent yvitlenve auch relations between the two feetiturians 
also ser probable in certain parte of Melanesian. | Of evn greater interesr than 
the geographical anid postible genetic relations between totemmiam word religions 
Bociches, Ore the similarities und contrasis of the twoinstitutions from a theoretical 
standpoint. In the on case asin the other the tribe is divided into a set of social 
nite; tie units have common functions, cerenionial, religious, artistic, and 
these functions clyster about or grow out af dertuin attitudes toward animals, 
plants or inanimate objects, although the latter feature ia by no means as chirac- 
teristic of celigivwes societies as it ip of totemic complexita. Ip the one cam, more- 
over, a8 in the other the institution must be regunted as a complex of histurically: 
disparate traits The similarity time seema almost to approach identity, The 
contrists, however, an equally eeriificant, While religious societies, like clans, 
aré social unite, they wre constitutes! social nits solely by the exercise of common 
functions. Take away the functions anil riot hiring Tremaine but an. aggregate of 
wholly unrelatediindividuals, Not so in the case clans. While it is true that 
in the case of the clan abo its Tunections determine its precize position in the 


‘on colren. ‘weiloie mrrmonal poraphernalig, griatie fenturea, ete... should Le 
aihjed tg this statement, 
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culture of the group, the clay would remain «social unlit even if stripped of all ite 
functions, “This in dor to Ins secial Gompesition, fora clu isa hereditary preupi 
of individuals who are in part related by bhood wand in part aeauine themmelves ta 
be so related; ‘This constitutes perhaps the mowt fondumental contrast between 
a clancand.a religious society, Other differences are not licking, however., The 
religious aspect is almost invariably more pronounced in the societios than It ever 
sin the totemicclans. Thesocieties are largely unisexual, while the clin always 
embraces related tmlividduule of both sexea: The clan is a hereditary unit, while 
the society Ie usually non-horeditary, although cerrain offices in ly may bo heredi- 
tary, and 4 tetbency towantte inheritance of the society nse] occurs here and whore, 
Thus what might be called the secio-peychological flavor of a tribal group of 
societies is quite distinct fram that of a totermic catnples Therefore, while the 
tw institutions, somewhat conspicuously onextensive in geographical distribution, 
present striking similerities in point of cultural coutent, and siiggest fren the 
theoretical standpaint u set ol similar problems, it will be profitable to keep them 
apart conceptually as well as for purpomed of intensive etudy, On the other hand, 
the comparative study of totemic complexes and religious societies promises to 
ProvVe-amost inscinaring aspect of totemic research. 

In the light of the above considerations totemism appears as 
descriptively distinctive, while presenting no special or unique 
principle in. its make-up. The distinctiveness lies in the association 
of the tetemic content with a clan system, Lf we are to estimate 
rightly the historical hearing of totemism, asa primitive institution, 
we must conceive of it as an adjunct, as an all but universal adjunct 
of clan and gentile organizations.. This gives it its specific flavor 
and accounts for its geographical distribution and, from another 
angle, for its place in histery, For it must be remembered that 
hereditary kinship systems, clans and gentes, represent one of the 
two basic forms of primitive social organization, the other being 
the family-yvillage form, which lacks hereditary social units. Clan 
and gentile systems have an cnor nous distribution in primitive eul- 
ture areas and with it goes an almost equally wide distribution of 
totemic complexes. If the concept of adhesion is applied here, the 
two phenomena are seen to appear together almost invariably, the 
instanevs where totemic complexes are not based on clan or gentile 
systems, and these in which the latter are not carriers of totemic 
complexes being very rare. ‘Thus, the geographical distribution of 
the two phenomena reveals the fact that there must be here some 
deep-rooted organic determinant, that there must be some inherent 
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fitness which draws the contents of toremic complexes into the 
socializing meshes of clan and gentile-systems, To this point we 
shall presently revert; but before this is done a few words must be: 
said with reference to the alleged artificiality of the concept “te. 
tenusm," 

The concept "totemism" is deemed artificial, not natural, for 
reasons partly of historical, partly of psycho-sociological order: the 
historic development of totemic complexes was different, heriee they 
are genetically disparate and non-comparable: the concrete content 
of ‘totemic complexes js highly variable, hence, from a sOcio-psy- 
chological or cultural standpoint, they are also disparate and non- 
comparable. The logical limit of this atiituide is to regard the con- 
cept and term “totemism" as an unjustifiable abstraction based on 
superficial knowledge of the comparative material or on disregard 
af significant differences in that material, When these errors are 
rectified, the concept “totemigm" ma y be expected to become obisi- 
fete, Ita place being taken by a number of less inclusive concepts 
which would conform more accurately with the concrete data. 

To meet this argument the following considerations may be 
adduced. While it must, of course, be admitted that the specific 
Processes which brought the individual totentiv complexes inte 
being tust hive varies! greatly,—in the features that developed, 
in the order of their development, ta the time consunwd by the 
Processes of socialization and totemic assimilation, in the hundred 
and one wavs in which in themselves trifling accidental happenings 
will influence and mould culture—nevertheless these processes, 
when viewed in the svathesizing light of ‘historic Perspective, 
reveal certain pot unimportant parallelism, 

This, the not inconspicuous similarities in the bontent of tabemic 
complexes must find their developmental counterpart in certain 
resemblances of the circumstances under which the similar features 
arose in the different complexes; Again, certain features are ob- 
viewly more primitive. than others, some derivatives of others; 
and so, wherever the two types of features have appeared in the 
course of botemic developments, there must luive Lown similarities 
in the relations of these features: Then again, the very processes 
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of socialization and psycholoyical assimilation of features, with all 
the disparity and individuality in special instances, comprise inevi- 
tably so many common conditions of a general socio-psychological 
kind, that the mechanisms at work must have alsa heen similar 
in many wiry. 

As to the variability of features in totemic complexes, it is, of 
course, very considerable And yet, if the contrasts are set aside, 
a very respectable mucleus remains which recurs in a large number 
of instances. Thus; the idea of intimate relationship with. the 
totem, whether in the form of descent, transformation, assbciation, 
physical or psychic resemblance, or of sonie orher sort; the itee of 
the totem-as an eponyi; the totem as a symbol, whether in art, or 
#5 property mark, or as a sign of rank: these are features of enor- 
motisly wide distribution in tatemic communitics; and other features 
might be named which are only less common. Moreover, in the 
opinion of thé writer, even the following assumption is justifiable. 
There can be no doubt that the variability of totemic phenonvena 
both in content and genetically speaking ts sufficient to discourage 
any attempt at analogical evdlutionary reconstruction in any 
épecife instance. Nevertheless, the similarities referred to above 
are such as to warrant the expectation that, were the tocemic devel- 
opments all brought to light, a cross-section of their contents could 
be made at different chronological levele which would reveal an 
even greater general resemblance than thar resulting from a com- 
parison of the complexes now open to investigation, 

Tt appears, then, that fran an objective standpoint the contents 
of totemic complexes: and the historic processes which brought 
them into beng may not be regarded as wholly disparate. It is, 
however, questionable whether, in considering the alleged “artifi- 
ciality” of the concept “totemism," the objective and genetic 
standpoints are the proper ones to take. 

Many students of culture will admit thar the true level for 
cultural comparisons t the psycho-sectological level, in view of the 
fact that cultural values themselves He in that level and that eon- 


Ler. for lestaney, "Tetemlen,' ee, Journ af Ainerdias Poll Lowe (vuae), 
fi. 23f-238. 
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stant transvaluations in culture ever tend to play havoc with genetic 
similarities and differences, While the truth of this is recognized, 
but very few are willing to concede to comparisons of a psycho- 
sociological character the same significance which, in their view. 
attaches to parallels based on genetic relationship: Now, while 
the latter standpoint is evidently in place when historic reconstruc: 
tion is the task on hand, cultural interpretations must rely on mo- 
terial which live in the level of culture itself, the psycho-socialogical 
level—here the genetic retrospect is irrelevant. Tf this contention 
is brought to bear on our problem, it presently appears that the 
real comparability of totemic complexes [ies over and above the 
resemblinces in their concrete cantents, that this comparability, 
moreover, is independent of the above resemblances and might 
indeed persist in their absence. For, however totemic complexes. 
may differ, they all represent totemic cultures to the individuals 
who are the psychological carriers af such complexes, they represent 
toteme cultures since they all partake of that specifically socialized 
aupernaturalism which is particularized in the varying clan contents 
and is. synthesized through that spirit af fundamental equivalence 
routed in the very nature of a clan system, through the formal 
identity of the totemic clan functions, through the secondarily 
derived equivalence flowing from such formal identity of totemic 
finetioning, and, lastly, through the cultural flavor or “ feel’ of the 
paychic or cultural level ( Denkart), which makes that variety of 
supermaturalism and the particular type of its social transformation 
congenial to certain societies and cultures. It is considerations 
such as these that make totemism appear as one of the most charac- 
teristic and sharply defined institutions of primitive society, thus 
vindicating its claim to a parite concept and term, 

This brings us to the last point at issue: js it true that the con- 
tent of totemic phenomena centers, at least in-a majority of cases, 
about certain attitudes toward things in nature? And, If sa, must 
we accept this phenomenon—the adliesion between totemic social 
structure (form) and a kind of Aupernituralism (content}—as a 
fact, so for unexplainable, but pointing unmistakably toward a 
deeper connection between the two phenomena? or does tiot an 
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analytical examination reveal a certain fitness in the situation whieh 
could, at least, form the basts for a future more systematic inter- 
pretation? To forestall our conclusion, it is-the opinion of the 
writer that the fact itself of the adhesion is undeniable and that a 
general theoretical explanation can be offered for its existence. 
We may dispense with argument in proof of the assertion that 
certain attitudes toward nature stand, in the majority of totemic 
communities, in the yery center of the totemic content, for most of 
these familiar with totemic phenomena will not hesitate to endorse 
the assertion. ‘The question remains: is there any perceivable 
fitness in the fact as we know it?) Can any reason be assigned for 
the undisputed tendency of certain attitudes toward animals, plants 
and inanimate things to become associated with the type of social 
system which underlies all totemic complexes? 

The reason, in general terms, seems to be that the social situation 
in totemism ¢reates certain demands and tendencies which have 
already been realized in the course of the association of man with 
nature, hence, they are promptly seized upon and utilized for totem- 
ic purposes. To particularize: 

In a community subdivided into social units, such as clans, the 
first demand is for some kind of classifiers, preferably names, which 
would identify the separate units and yet signify their equivalence 
by belonging to one category. Again, hereditary kinship groups, 
such as clans, with a strong feeling of common interest and solidarity 
tend, so soclo-paychological experience shows, to project their 
COMMUNITY spirit into some concrete thing which henceforth stands 
for the unity of the group and readily acquires a certain halo of 
sanctity. It often happens with such objects that certain rules 
of behavior develop with reference to them, both positive and 
negative rules, prescriptions and restrictions; Such objects this 
become symbols of the social values of the groups. Their very 
objectivity as well as emotional significance lend themselves readily 
to artistic elaboration, All| along the classtficatory aspect remains 
a fixed requirement, so that whatever traits may develop in the 
social crucible, appear as homologous traits. ‘Then again, the sense 
of kinship between members of the individual clans, especially in 
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view of the absence of precise degrees of relationship and sometimes 
supported by the genealogical tendency, will often express Itself in 
hypothetical descent from a common ancestor, Also, it would 
obviously fit the needs of the situation if the above objectivations 
of the social values consisted of things congenial to mut, the proper- 
ties of which were oear and dear to him, of things, however, that 
would net lie too closely within the realm of specifically hum 
activities, as, in such a case, confusion might result, the anse of 
property might interfere with the smooth running of the system, 
Again, it -would seem eminently desirable that the things should 
belong to classes, cach one representing a homogeneous group, a3 
thie condition would ideally satisfy the requirement that they figure 
as symbols and objectivations of groups of individuals who, within 
tach group, profess intense feelings of solidarity and homogeneity. 

Such, in cough outline, world he the tendencies of a community 
subdivided into clans, 

Now, if the individuals who are the psychic feciof these tenden- 
cies had nothing in their experience or peychic content to draw upon 
to satisfy the demands of the situation, some new creations inight 
be expected to appear which would to some extent sutisfy the de- 
mands of these social tendencies,! But our hypothesis is contrary 
to fact, For, there exists in all primitive communities a complex 
of experiences and attitudes whirh has produced values of just the 
sort needed in the above social sintation, has prodtced them long 
befure any totemic complex or-any clan system have made their 

VTtomay not be amiss to pg in Satection with ide imerpretaticn of ‘the tobentle 
COMes ite iliftorencre Leoni ne well na similarity to atad effered bry 2. Wurkbetm in iii 
Eiiimiteay Mune: of tie Relig: Li From the ptunilpolite represented ata 
Dovkhelin'y secslugy ls cornet. tut his ethnology in mt fuslt. Me arcilytes the social 
Oa it vray mot clberi ilar pe phot ee mobil ty cle prowntowriter. "Thea he 
Proccerts wp derive the tormenle carnples dhivctly Creag iii tctlencine Sowing foo tive 
mecid! aitietion. “Therein lien the differonce.of the twa Povibions, Lt ees Lo the weiter 
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appearance anminong men, That complex comprises the experiences 
resulting from man’s contact with nature and the attitudes flowing: 
therefrom. Among these the experiences with and the attitudes 
toward animals occupy the foremost place, although those referring 
to plants and inanimate objects are of almost equal significance. 
Things in nature have at all times exercised multitudineus functions 
in human society, and the attitudes they have aroused, matter-of- 
fact as well as supernatural attitudes; range as far as does man 
himself. These things, animals in particular, are constantly used 
for numing purposes, for naming individuals; groups of all varieties, 
such as families, societies, clubs, game teams, political parties, 
houses, constellations. They are beautifully adjusted to the fune- 
tion of classifiers, as names or otherwise, for they contain many 
individuals belonging to the-same or to several wide categories, 
they are familiar and congenial to man, yet lie outside the circle of 
specifically human things and activities, thus not being subject to 
the action of those disturbing ageticies which abound within that 
realm. Again, animals, as well as other things in nature,.are early 
drawn into the domain of art, they are painted, tutooed, carved, 
woven, embroidered, dramatized in dances; they figure in tealistic 
as well as geometric representations, thus also rising inte prominence 
as badges, signs and symbols, Primitive man almost everywhere 
regards fitmeelf as somewhat akin to the animal, and many mythold- 
gies abound in animals that were men and in men who are meta- 
morphosed animals. Often descent is traced from animals. Aguin, 
it is hard to find a tribe where some sort of prescriptive or proscrip- 
tive rules do not exist referring to animals, or ale. plants or 
other things. Religious attitudes toward things in nature are as 
universal as religion itself. Moreover, to the eves of met organ. 
ized Into mutually disparate and internally homogeneous units, 
the kingdom af animals and only to a less degree that of plants 
Present a spectacle of strange congeniality: for just as in their own 
social system, these kingdoms embrace beings or things that belong 
to the same general kind, but are subdivided into categories that 
are disparate while internally homogeneuus: 

Now, it must be remembered that all of these expericnces, 
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relations and attitudes belong to the range of the commen human; 
they are found in most primitive communities and many of them 
reach far into the historic period including modern. life itself! 
Hetice a community organized into definite hereditary socal uiits, 
say clans, finds itself already in possession of most or all of these 
experiences and attitudes, But we have seen how in such a com- 
munity, on account of its socinlogical make-up, certain tendencies 
must and, as experience shows, almost invariably do arise. These 
tendencies point toward just stich relations, attitudes, functions, 
as we have seen have everywhere arisen out of nian's experience 
with nature, particularly with animals and anly to a less degree 
with plants, If these cultural features—for such they are—wero 
not there, thé social situation might have ereated them, or some- 
thing like them. Bue they are there. Hence, the demands of the 
social situation are readily satished out of this rich store of pre- 
existing psychological material, The erecta how and when of the 
Process is another story nor does it Particularly matter. “The 
= Tila Pott deserve special emphasis. For, whereas a hereditary cto 7em oF 


ever (lu betrihenicy bow ut formation of Cin muat of ninessit y be regarded asa 
relatively late firm of social rtgubicstion. the grearest antiquity aust be macrihed tu 
the paychic amt cultural phenamens gelerred toaboce. Thi mintmurn requirement fog 
their origination embraces no more than the povyel af iman furniahed with the very 
ruditennts af cultons, an ‘ingiure, Therefore we find that thise phenommna are anil. 
preentin primitive eorkety eel alec extend; in. attenuated forme, Into the very beast 
of modere culture, a0 witheased to by the eer Fecutring tendency toanthropomurphice 
the: Psychic Wh: of animals, or by uthlcal vegvturiaslain, ot by the rich store of minal 
latte Berta pece ata! alLaeton ued mM connection with lium cOUNtetness, chatacters, 
aHaire. which trad. not alveay inefinetively, to break duwn che bartiera between man 
al animal which betior kitmwheilge gail a natterof-faet uttitude toward life and 
things inves hirnmgtt ine betas. 

FE be will be tester! that.an Stlermpt ta tere made te wccnnt in theeretleat berms bor 
The Trigin at Toteniian"" (A eric Attire poilog fet, wal, Tq. A972, Pp. fop—ot), o 
shelley attempe wan mare to express tix general thearevkesl terme the Process which 
brings a totetnis complex inta being. This process was ubiGwn to be achieved! ly wana 
of a eoctolivicul mechanism far meulling the tonetnic cantert into the form of ihe soclal 
sytem, Certain peculiarities of that moehitiar jelieet the writer to apply the term 
fatlern theory to this view of totemic development. The votemic eantent, in ita. cove 
crete aspects, foceived an atienthon in-thar theory: the cintcnt Wan tivated aw wlyens 
Lite or mecidertal, in phe aberre dimrisetan tree le rude af the generally recognized 
Hea tle iba jar ef inttanors, curtain tMiudes toward miture The thusret ica! sia! y- 
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crucial and significant point is-this:.a group divided inte hereditary 
clans spontaneously develops tendencies the limiting value of which 
is a tolemic complex, For the realization of these tendencies 
certain psychological or cultural data are required. These are found 
available. In a situation which, were they absent, might have 
itself created them, they are utilized promptly and effectively, 
Thus a totemic complex arises. 

It will this be scen:that there existe an inherent and most deep- 
rooted fitness betwren the supernatiraliem referred to before and 
the social system which absorbs it, It is, then, to be expected that 
the vast majority of groupe divided into hereditary social units will 
develop some sort of totemic complexes, And such is found to be 
the case, 

Coctwara University, 

: New Vous Crrv. 

sls male ahove represratean attempt to provide a general explanation.nt the essociation 
Of that epecitie content with the tutemle aecial puters. The eux of the explanation 
firs in. the discovery of a-imarked cotrespunitence between the tendencies arian itv a 
wemial syetem of the type involved and the hieas and attitudes epringing [rom man's 
enntact with watts. The comespombence or fitars: hata to the merging of theabove 
ideas anil attitudes with the social system, Mence thie thevry ad the tetemic contort 
may he designated us the Almess theory, In it the fovm le not repeated as creating 
the content, aa ty the caer in Durkheim's theory; Wut the soca! form li ahowtt to develop 
certaitt tendencies which Navy seme uch content ae their limiting waiue, hence the 
fontont. here shove to be pretalocioep, de silecrbed by the seclal dors, 


A PORTO RICAN BURIAL CAVE 
By ROBERT 'T, AITKEN 


URING the months of June and July, rors, the field work, 
D of which this paper is the report, was performed by Dr, 
J. A. Mason, now of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
and the writer, under the direction of Dr; Franz Boas! Tho 
portion of the work here described includes the excavation of ‘S 
cave and of a so-called juepo de bala. ‘The cave question was 
first visited by Dr. Mason earlier in the year when lie happened to 
be in the neighborhood in connection with his work of collecting 
folklore. The cave is known to the natives simply as Antonio's 
Cuetd, or ae the Cerro dnteco, and has for years been used as a 
place for deying beans and corn. Tt was known to have yielded 
human bones, as a certain citizen of Ponce, P- R., is reported to 
have removed the skeleton of a child art some incdefinire time in the 
past. Dy, Mason, ut the time of his first Vit, merely scratched 
the surface at one or two places inside the cave, but even with 
such a superficial examination found a few scattered human bones: 
When, later in the year, opportunity was afforded for more extended 
archaeological work, this cave was selected as the first to be investi- 
gated because of the favorable impression gained from Dr. Mason's 
report of his first visit. 

BPs genet beste pei tated dbrision of the Natural Alitory Suevew of furte Rho, 
comiuched jolnily liv the ew Viel Acathemy nl Soe ahd the Porto Rirak goverti~ 
PUPAL, i Bidder the direction oa Dr. Higa, atull-yeye in (U8 § condioted @ wevernl erections 
The rept of ome apction: by Te Herm K. Flanterlin. hae alremily aqipeaterd. 


("Same Arutueshigitut Werk th Porto Rico,” American ittropwiglut is, 8). yal. £o, 
1a: |) 

P with here to express our Imiebteiise to Me, Lenpatih tl, Strutay of Urande, 
Parti Kico, tur file willing and able gectutunre [i ijecibtiiigm ‘welts the éounicy, Gable, 
ated bo wet ig oe Agentt doe ble Patty Cinede thronghiae-che eumme|r. We ute grite= 
fl alse te Dr. Churkes P- Korke of Columbli \nlenmsity.amil vo the lave Mr. Gintuesp, 
of the Amencan Muscuin if Nattiral History, for teenishiig the minerutngicat und 
peoliyeal information uz in chi: paper. The sail atiiyses and the hvformetion 
Concert the trative ul Hie pothery were also anpplied hy Or, Herkey. 
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The actual time spent in the excavation of the eye was about 
two weeks, the party during this time being camped in the mouth 
of the cave so as to lose no time in useless traveling, All the 
earth romoved was thrown down the steep hillside, ao that when 
the work was completed, the cave was entirely stripped of: earth 
down to the calcite layer found to mark the limit of the specie 
bearing earth, All the material collected is at present at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, 


THe Cave 

Antonio's Cuene is located ina Hmestone ridge in the Burrio 
Caogvana, about ten miles west of the town of Utuade. ‘The 
island of Porto Rico is made up of two different geological forma- 
tions, volcanic and limestone.. The dividing line between these 
two formations in the neighborhoml of the cave is the Tanama 
river, distant about two miles in a direction almost due west, the 
course of the river at this point being nearly north-outh, The 
hills and ridges of the limestone formation are everywhere. fairly 
honeycombed with caves,’ varying in size from the merest rock 
shelter to caverns of vast extent. Many of these caves are prac- 
tically inaccessible, or at least are to be explored only: with the aid 
of ropes, ladders, and artificial light. Some-are rendered imrpassi ile 
by the presence in them of small or large bodies of water, or by 
their forming a portion of the course of creeks or rivers. Fortu- 
nately for the purposes of the expedition, this cave suffers from no 
such disadvantage. It is located about two hundred feet aliove 
the foor level of a small bowl-chaped valley, enters the hill ina 
direction nearly horizontal, and ts perfectly dry. Moreover, the 
entrance is large and fees cost, thus making the use of artificial 
light unnecessary. The comparative case of access from the nearby 
roads and trails, and the presence in the neighborhood of an abun- 
dance of cheap labor, in combination with the above mentioned 
conditions, mack: the work of excavating the cave fairly simple, 

At the present time the cave extends entirely through the 
Pbk,” “The Aborigine of orto Khoo and Neighbouring titan," Teniv- 


Ath Anno! Report Burcas of American Fihwology, p87. 
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hill in an east-west direction, the extreme length being about one 
hundred twenty feet. A partial barrier of stalactites and stalag- 
mites about sixty feet from the entrance divides the cave into two 
main chambers, of which the western ts somewhat the larger. 
The western entratice seems to be of comparatively recent origin, 
having evidently been formed by the collapse of the poof at the. 
western end of what until that time must have been a dark, damp, 
inside cavurn, This supposition ig sustained hy the appearance 
of the fallet section of the roof. ales by the fact that our investiga- 
tion yielded nor the slightest trace of human occupation or use wf 
any sort of the western chamber. 

The eastern entrance is about sixty feet wide, and is divided 
by a central pillar about twelve feet in diameter. ‘The eciling 
about twenty-seven (eet above the floor at this point. The sketches 
in figure 25 will give an idea of the size and relative pocitions of 
th different portions of the cave, and also of the stratification 
of the floor. Chamber B is only indicated, as excavations in it 
were fruitless. Chamber A, which yielded all the specimens found, 
is about sixty feet in width and length, the ceiling. sloping up 
slightly from the entrance to a central point, about thirty feet 
above the floor, then rounding down. to the walls, forming a rude 
dome, An upper gallery, marked ¢' in figure 25, extends: about 
forty feet in a Westerly direction, terminating in a chimney-like 
aperture opening upon the precipitous western side af the hall. 
The gallery opens into the southwest wall at a height of about 
eighteen feet above the floor level. There were numermus niches 
and creviess about the walls. formed by the characteristic stalac- 
bites ani stalagmites. The only one of any size is indicated in the 
sketch (fig. 25) at J, in the south wall, 

The floor af chamber 4 stopes from the entrance down about 
one foot in six. The southern half is a terrace, approximately 
level, which terminates at phe center of the cave, and drops abruptly 
to the level of the remainder of the floor, From this central line 
there is a slight upward slope te the north wall, forming a ceritral 
trough, the south side of which ic considerably higher than the north. 
In the survey of the cave accurate measuring devices were not 
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available, amd the bearings were tuken with a «mall pocket compass, 
not corrected for deflection, so that distances and directions are 
only fairly close. 

The recesses of the walle were first examined! for possible hidden 
objets. But if there ever were any stich, other hands than ours 
Ritist have removed them. long since, asnot evena bit of patsherd 
rewarer qur search, No paintings or rock-carvings of any sort 
were founil onthe wille anid the dryness of the cave at rhe present 
tine makes it seem unlikely that there may le any such covered 
over by the drip from walls o¢ ceiling, "This dripping in the outer 
chamber (1) Is so slight as to be negligible. 

After this thorugh search of the reetsses, anid a coreful oxamina- 
tron nt the surface debris; the goal excavation was begun, The 
method! ted wos quite simple, ane consisted: in removing the 
floor adawer ata tint, No trenching wasicdone. The tagts ised 
Werr the long blades: known as iacihefes, the universal tools of the 
Porto Ricans For bh aking through the calvite layers a piekuix 
Wir nterswury. For the uetual HNcOVering of the specimens a 
small trowel was used.-and much of the darth in these cases was 
removed with only the fingers as toals: This nrocess: was neces 
sarily slow, but it was justified by results, as the remains found 
were se exceedingly fragile that anly by this stripping off of the 
superposed inoterial enyld Hey have been removed intact: 

Work was [see nite simultanuousty in twee «lflerent places ar che 
western end of Chamber 4, an the tetrice and at the ‘barrier 
separating the two main chambers, The excavated carth, alter 
carclul examination for small objects. was carried ta the mouth 
of the cave and dumped down the hill, i this manner the surface 
layer covering the entire floor was removed, without discoveries 
Of iinportaice, The nnly objects found were a few lung exposed 
and well dricd iaman. bones; auttercd (hrough the litter, showing 
no evidence in their position af any: attempt at interment; a few 
siiail ehelle of diferent varieties, and some bat sku lotons, 

Scaittered over the floor of the cave wore seetions of fallen 
stalactites, ranging in size from email bits to pieces weighing a 
hundred pounds or more. “These sections: were sory of Ives tin 
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bedded in the surface. layer, and were removed with it, When 
one of the larger of these was removed, it was found that the earth 
beneath it differed. fram the surrounding soil at the same depth, 
It was uniform with the surface soil, and not hard packed os was 
the soil at this depth elsewhere. Investigation showed that it 
covered human bones, which proved to be a complete: human 
skeleton. This skeleton lay at a depth of about twenty inches 
from the original surface of the floor. In its immediate neighbor- 
hood the strata were undisturbed, and consisted of the surface 
soil and two successive layers of hard-packed, red-brown earth, 
separated by a layer of crystalline calcite ewo inches thick. A 
second calcite stratum lay below the lower Jayer of earth. ‘This 
sceond calcite layer had been just broken through, the skelotar lving 
partly below, partly above, There was no stratification immediately 
above, the overlying earth being homogeneous to the surface. 
An examination of the upper calcite layer showed that an opening 
had been broken through it just large enough to allow the lauly to 
be pluced in its final position. 

The skeleton Jay in the familiar contracted position, on the 
right side, facing north. It evidently had not been disturbed 
alter interment, as all the bones were in their natural relative 
positions, All the major bones were recovered, a few. of the small 
bones of the hands arid feet being the only anes that were mot found. 
All were in comparatively poor condition, being badly crumbled. 
The skull, however, was removed intact; the mandible with it. 
The skull-has at this writing not béen measured, but was apparcithy 
not artifiiclally deformed, and was noticeably brachyeephalic: ‘The 
skeleton was that of a young adult; All the bones were after 
removal exposed to the air to dry and harden, then later packed 
in native cotton for shipment to the Museum in New York, 

The above-mentioned burial was the first of nwenty to. be 
uncovered within the cove, The majority were of young adults. 
or of children, The material has as yet not been arranged or 
neasiired, so little can be said at present regarding it: All of these 
burials were found ata depth of from fifteen to twenty inches, and 
inno case did the earth above show stratification. [1 sume cases 
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the earth had been removed to the first calcite javer only in making 
the burial, while in others, as in the fitst, the calcite had been 
broken through, and the burial made at a lower level. The first 
burial was found at a point nearly in the center of Chamber A, 
at the bottom of the trough-tike depression, This probably ex- 
plains the poor conditian of the remains as compared with the 
fairly good condition of many of those found at other points, 
Most of the water seeping into the cave or driven in in the course 
of the frequent rainstorms miyst have found its way down this 
central trough: consequently the sojl underlying it Was moist, 


ant) the remains only poorly preserved. MI the remaining burials 
were along: the north: wall, come 26 near as to be almost touching, 
others, the last two found, lying in the center of the northern half 
of the cave entrance. There were two sets ‘of exceptions.to this 
rule. Four af the buriafs (eallection numbers 4,8, 12, 14) had been 
disturbed apparently by subsequent burials, so that ft was cCliffiesalt 
or impossiile to tell exactly what the original position of the 
remains had been. Four others (f7, (8, 14, 20), all of. children, 
were lying In a north-south pinition, contracted, with the head al 
the south, lacing east, 

Two of the barials thar Had been disturted (8 and ¢2) con 
tained the bones of a child or infant together with the bones of 
an adult. No attempt was made-at the time of excavation to 
ascertain sex, as the bones were in aueh @ badly decayed condition 
that handling was dangerous, One burial (14) that had been 
disturbed Ineked the skull and both femurs: fp all the cases 
When the burtale had been disturbed there were bones In excess 
of those belonging to the principal skeleton, suggesting that scant 
respect had been paid to cartier lutriats when they were encountered 
in digging new graves, Three of the birials yielded complete, 
intact skulls, mandibles included. {+ it possible that some of thie 
other skulls are sufficiently complete to be reconstructed. The 
majority, however, are beyond repair. This was in several: in- 
stances due to the fact thar large blocks of calcite were frequently 
Placed direetly over the hurigls. The weight of these served in time 
to crush the more fragile buries, 
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After the last of these skeletons had been removed, the little 
remaining earth was excavated down to the clay, but no more 
remains were found. No remains of any kind were found in this 
clay, although this was excavated in one place to a depth of over 
five feet, at which depth the irregular blocks of calcite of what 
seemed to be the final rock floor of the cave were exposed. The 
upper gallery was carefully excavated, as were all the hollaws and 
recesses of the walls, bat without result, A large recess in the 
southern wall (D in figure 25), from which the child's skeleton 
already referred to was reported to have been taken, was excavated 
down to the solid limestone of the hill, A single luiman rib was 
found in the break in the cal¢ite from which this skeleton is -sup- 
posed to have been removed, and since it was the rib-of a small 
chik! it lent color to the story. 

in addition to the human femaits above deseribed, there were 
afew other objects found that may be important. Several portions 
of skulls, also seweral of the long bones of a strange variety of 
radent were found in different layers, being apparently coeval 
with the human remains. Subsequent examination of these bones 
has shown the rodent to be of a new gents and species. These 
banes belong to thé same animal as is described by Dr. J, A: Allen, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History.! The remarks by 
Dr. Haeberlin, in his Porto Rico report® concerning the rodent 
bones found by him, which were the ones examined by Dr, Allen, 
apply likewise to those found in Antonio's Cuera. 

There was a complete absence of all mortuary offerings. Noth- 
ing whatsvever seems to have been buried with or placed near the 
boty. The graves were not marked in any way, unless the large 
blocks. of calcite placed above some of them were intended as 
memorials, Possible exceptions to the first statement above may 
have been certain small flat bits of crystalline calcite, of which a 
dozen or more were found scattered through the upper lavers af 
the floor, They were, az a rule, got associated with the burials, 
only one having been fourid near skeletal remains. Even in this 
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case the association seemed accidental, as it jav several inches 
above the hones. These calcite bits were cach from one to two 
inches square, and from a quarter to three-eighths of-an inch thick, 
Many had been pierced, which suggests the possibility that they 
may have been worth as ornaments. Of these Dr. Berkey writes: 

Specinicns 24:0/1404 are crystals ef calrite, They have been bored through, 
as shown by the atrwight hole, lis aniforn dianerter (or slightly larger towards 
the ends}, theimbependence of crystal axes anil cleavage, and the croahei! eurface 
of the hole, The material tay be wave-ratlod iraginents of w calcite vein in 
sea-eroded tuif. 

In different places, and not associated with the burials, two 
fragments of stone were found, the shape of which led us strongly 
to stispeet human workmanship. Dr. Fewkes declared that at the 
time of his investigation, 1904, there had been no mention mace 
of the finding of any chipped or flaked implements in Porta Rico, 
Yer a microseopic examination of these bits shows not only faking, 
hut a distinct secondary chipping along the cutting edge. ‘These 
implements, if such they are te he considered, are quite small. 
being approximately five cm. long by one and a quarter em, wide. 
These also were examined by Dr. Berkey, who says of them: 

23.0/1463 ix chert material Cropure Hint), micricrystulline silicon dioxide: 
with) wore hydrated iron oxide present. They ute artificially shapei!, The 
whitish wnaterial on the angular (ace of the smaller piece is the eriginal suriace. 
The sharpness anil frethness of the edges, which have aot beer wera sce malt, 
tnilicsate » chipping: or cracking fonder intinence of fea heat, ond then water! 
Ofigin. The lirger specimen shows thie oxtra well, They ony noe possible 
erosion or weatheriig fragmeyts, 

Potsherds were conspicuous by their almost ‘complete absence, 
Only a very few, about a dozen in-all, small fragments were found, 
and these widely scattered. No wom plete pots were found, ancl the 
pieces were so fragmentary and co few that they cannot be assembled 
Inte a form sulhiciently complete to ghow: tlie shape of the whole. 
The photomicrographs (fig. 26), for which we thank Dr. Berkey, 
areal the two types al pottery found here. ‘The following infertma- 
on conceming the twospecimens was also fuirnishye) by Dr. Berkey. 


(Pewkes, Tuemya/th Annual Report, Hares Of Amerian Etinwahipy, gi. gt 
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The field (25.0/1406) shaw @ complex mineral make-up, chiefly of angular 
graing of various izes and composition, bound together in. a comparatively 
small amount of matrix of durker (brown tibetance, “The larger and lighter- 
colored grains are chiefly fragments uf feldapar amd this ie the chief identifiable 
conetifuent of the mixture, The dark grains probably have feroama poesia 
content which has been somewhat offectnil (turned brown) in the burning of 
aging of the ware, Occasional graina are practically black amd represeni still 
higher iron content. Rarely in other portions of the thin section fragrisesit a 
of rock rather than individual niinerate ohhy be seen: but In this ware auch 
Occurrences are evidently unusual, In certain parts of the #pecimen o slight 
streakiness of flowage atructure ma y be seen, but this ale is obscured and varie 
ble. “The large amount of feliiepathic content, the farce proportion of mineral] 
fragmenteof this sort, and the comparatively émall proportion of matrix nates, 
together with the brown color of the matrix, are the Mcrascupic chaructortice 
Of this particular specimen, 


The following information relates to Specimen 25.0/1425, figure 26. 





Fre Photomicrographs of potter from the cove: bef 75.0, 8427, tight 
2.50) Fabtet, 


This particular specimen (2'5.0/1425) coutalins vary Varuuble fragments, some 
of which are feldgeparhic mineral fragments: others are qjuirtz, ane sti)! others are 
fragments of rock with aggregate composition, The binding matrix, represetiting 
the original clayey matter, ts in comparatively large amount: and the propertion 
of mineral fragments is not nearly as large asin 25.0/14g06. There is aleo mtrh 
greater variety af quulity of fragments in thie apecimen than in the other, and 
a. greater variation in the cotmlition of the muoterial, that ia. the matrix if much 
browner in some parta than in others of the field. There ia op ap precta lle 
etreakiness or flowage structure noted in thisapecimen. ‘Thisisapparentlya much 
lees careiully selected mixture of material than 25.0) (4h, of elaeit represents 
the manufacture. of a focal ity Where the more opecia lined quality of material athe 
not available. 
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The sherds found showed littl or no ornamentation. What 
little decoration there was was of the type described by Dr. Haeber- 
lin in his report of the excavation of the Cueva de la Seiba,* that is, 
consisted of simple incised lines, with no scroll work or curvilinear 
design, A comparison of these specimens with those described 
by Dr. Haeberlin seems to show a relation between the pottery 
found in the Cueva de la Sethe (fig. 18, p. 228) and 25.0/1425, above, 
and between that found at the juego (fig. 19, p. 228) and 25.0/1406, 
above. Pomts common to the first group are: greater variety of 
size Of grain; larger amount of clayey matter or matrix; greater 
variety of composition of grain, Points common to the second 
group are: comparatively small proportion of miatrix material; 
great abundance of clear mineral matters; the apparently careful 
selection of materials. A comparison of the photomicrographs in 
figure 26, above, and figures 18 ancl 19, p. 228, of Dr. Haeberlin's 
report, will bring out clearly the resemblances between the two 
sets of specimens, 

Reference has already been made to the stratification of the 
floor of the cave, Samples were taken from various places at 
different levels, which have since been examined by Dr. Berkey. 

The top layer, after the aurface litter of vegetable matter and 
guano was cleared away, was found to cover fairly uniformly the 
whole of Chamber <l.. Near the entrance this layer was high in 
plant remains, and contained mostly leaf fiber remnants, with a 
little charcoal. It was, however, highly calcareous. Farther in 
this organic material became less, practically disappearing a few 
yards from the entrance. The thickness of this top layer yarted 
from almost nothing to eight or ten inches, and covered many of 
the smaller fallen pieces of stalactite, 

Below the top layer came a series of alternate layers of hard 
packed! earth and crystalline calcite or stalagma. These latter 
plates were in most places easily broken through with a pick, but 
in several places, especially near the walls, they were as much as 
five or six tnches thick. The layers of earth varied in color, the 
darkest being 4 deep brown, the lightest an ash gray. Analyses 

+ Haaberlie, J Fer ee Antire pologi (M8), vel, 19, fo, 4. p, 224. 
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of samples from various of these layers show them to be of essentially 
similar composition, differing mainly in the proportion of their 
constituent elements. The average composition was lime powder, 
about 80 per cent., calcite erystals, about 10 per cent., the remainder 
varying percentages of charcoal fragments, gastropod shells, broken 
bits of craly shell, and grains of quartz. Some of the lime powder 
showed stains of limonite. The deeper layers contained a higher 
percentage of clay, and below the third, or in places the fourth, 
plate of stalagma, the soil was entirely clay. Ar one point this 
was excavated until over five feet had been penetrated, the solid 
rock Hoor of the cave being encountered at this depth, 

The small deposits of charcoal and wood ash found at iany 
points throughout the cave were evidently at Jeast in part due to 
the charring and burning of the roots of trees.and vines growing 
outside the cave. Brust fires were said to be of rather frequent 
occurrence, and traces were found in the cave of routs, partially 
burned, partially rotted. There were no stones showing the action 
of fire, and none of the ash deposits were large enough to suggest 
hearths. 

Jveco pe Bora 

After completely excavating the cave, attention was turned 
to the valley at the foot of the ridge in which the cave Occurs. 
The cave is at an elevation of perhaps two hundred feet above the 
floor level of the valley, the surrounding hill tops beme about 
as much higher again, The valley is bow! shaped, and has an 
area of not over one square mile, Directly below the cave are the 
remains of a juega de bola, or ball court, this term being applied 
generally in Porto Rico to the remains of prehistoric villages and 
settlements af all sorts, 

The jxego in question is quite small, occupying an area about 
three hundred feet square. It consisted of a main terrace, indicated 
at 4 in the sketch (fig. 27), with fairly definite boundaries, marked 
by a roughly semicircular wall or row of stones, surrounded on 
three sides by other smaller terraces, similarly partly bounded 
by irregular walls. 

There were two small mounds, one near the main terrace, 
the other at the opposite end of the valley. The former was only 
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4 small heap of earth, in which were found only a few bits of pot- 
sherd, and a few pelibles, the entire heap being only abowt two feet 
high and four in its longest diameter, The potsherds were similar 
to the two types found in the cave, described above. The second 
mound waa less impressive than the first in its content, a3 it yielded 
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nothing whatever except earth exactly like the surface <ul surround- 
ing it. ‘The dimensions of this mound were larger, it being about 
twenty bv ten feet, and about four feet in height. There were a 
very few potsherds found scatteral in various sheltered crammics 
fear rocks on the different terraces. All were of the types already 
described, A few more pebbles were also found. These were af 
igneous rock, and must have been brouglit [rom a watercourse at 
son distance, os the nearest volcanic formation is at the Tanama 
river, two miles away. 

There were numerous rows of stones leaped up ‘with more or 
less regularity about the fior of the valley, Some of these were 
sufficiently well laid to form walls, the terraces mentioned being 
bounded on the lower sides by such retaining walls, Excavation 
Inchind these retaining walls showed conclusively that they were 
artificial, and that they karl been in place a great many years. 
We were unable to thoroughly excavate the site, as it was covered 
with coffee shrubs, and the owner was averse we having any of 
these damaged, Just enough excavating was done to prove the 
walls artificial and probably prehistoric, and to examine the two 
mourids mentioned above. 


The general disposition of the walls, terraces; and minor rows 
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of stones in relation to the main terrace led us to suspect that here 
was the site of a small village, with perhaps a dozen or more dwell- 
ings, each of the dwellings being located on its own little terrace, 
all grouped around the central terrace or court. This is of course 
mere speculation, as the excava- 
loti was too superficial to war- 
rant any conclusions beyond 
that here was some sort of a 
settlement. 

Aside from the potsherds and 
pebbles, the only abject’ of pre- 
historic Grigin found was a ham- 
merstane (fig. 28), picked up by 
Dr. Boas near the juego. This 
was the only implement of its 
sort found by us here or else- 
where, It is a ruugh pebble, 
168 cm. in length by ubout o 
em. in diameter, grooved about 
the center, The head was worn 
a5 from hord:use., Mr. Gratacap: pic. 34 —tHtammerstone (2g-0/408) Fro 
thought it quartz porphyry (vol- ee 
camicl, 

While working at the cave we were continually being informed 
of other caves where skeletal material was to be found, and on one 
becasion a fairly complete human skeleton was brought to us. No 
details could be learned as to its position and surroundings when 
found, beyond that it was but one of many to be found at that 
particular cave, A string of beads, said to have been associated 
with the rennins, was also brought. These latter looked suspi- 
clously modern. ‘Time did oot permit of our personal examination 
of the cave in question, Later we noted that a cave wae located 
not tar from a village site excavated by us, and the report was that 
skeletal material was to be found in this cave also. There le no 
question but that further investigation would yield remains well 
worth the excavation. 
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HAND SIGN OR AVANYU 
A Nore on a Pajasrras Biscurr-ware Mortr 
By LUCY L. W. WILSON 


HE word “avanyu" has been given to a decoration motif fre- 
quently found on prehistoric Pajaritan biscuit ware.! Ttisa 
motif that still survives in some of the Rio Grande pueblos, 

notably San Ildefonso, and also in the Tewa village at Hopi, although 
much modified. Sofaras lt know, this design has not been found on 
any prehistoric pottery except that from the Pajarito. It was, 
apparently, much more popular at Otowi than in the other towns 
of this site. 

Although conventionalized, scarcely two drawings of the symbol! 
are alike. The variations are « numerous and so marked that itis 
easy to make an extensive classification of them? 

Whatever may be the meaning of the symbol, it i certainly not 
an avanyu. Avanyu is the Tewa word for their mythological 
plumed serpent. Doubtless, the zigzag form of the god is due 
to the appearance of lightning, which in this country of thunder- 








Pic. a:—Drawing of an Avanyu mode by a San [itelonas Indiais, 


storms so frequently precedes the coming of the much desired rain. 
On the walls of the kivas of San Ildefonso and Jemez, he is thus 
represented as in figure 29. 


‘Hewrtt, E. L., Communauté: Astionnes dans le Diset Américain (Genewn, ro08), 
pp ot-2; Kidder, A. V.. Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau ond al some Adjacent Regions 
in New Mexico, Afemoir: of the Anthropilogical Association, vat. (1. pt. t, Dp 438g. 

P Kadder, of, al. p, 432. . 
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Crude petroglyphs of the avanyu, the phimed serpent, are fre- 
quently seen on the walls and in the caves of the Pajarito, Prob- 
ably, many of these representations are modern, too. But the 
fmest of all, at Tcherege, an the old Ramon Vigil grant, is undoubt- 
edly prehistoric (pl. 1, fig. 1), So, too, are drawings on excavated 
pottery, such as that on a small prayer meal bowl found at Orowi 
(rl, 1, fig. 2}. 

[t is excusable, perhaps, to suspect an avanyu whenever the 
decoration is markedly zigzag. But it ig farfetched to think that-a 
design whose occasional zigzugedness is obviously an adaptation to 
the shape of the article decorated must therefore be ati avanvu 
(pl. 1, fig. 2). 

That this motif was much more probably a hand sign, was sug- 
gested to me by the following facts: 

First, unmistakable hand signs occur on the rocks of Otowi. 


Qin the perpendicular wall of the high mesa which bounds Otow1 





Fic, ju.—Petrogly ph from Otiwly battle arent 


on the north, just above a two-storied porch-front cave dwelling, 
isone of the most interesting petroglyphs of the region. Apparent ly 
if represents a battle scene, Perhaps, the deer, the two birds, the 


sun, the moon, the arrow, indicate the clans that took part in the 
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fight: But what mean the two hand signs to the right? fig. 30. 

Second, is the universality of the hand sign across the ages and 
throughout the world, The hand sign has been a favorite symbol 
both in prehistoric and in primitive art, In several of the French 
caves there are impressions of handa, apparently made by blowing a 
black or red powder on a sticky impression.! Red hands:are more 
or less frequently: met within Mavan ort? In northern Indis, one 
sometimes sees on whitewashed walls what looks like impression 
of a human hand, reddish-brown in hue. Among the Madigas, 
when a marriage takes place, the sloughterer of the sacrificial 
animal places his blood-stained hand against the wall? In the 
Ghetto of Jerusalem, a large whitewashed “Hand of Might" is 
Placed over the door of dwellings te protect the people within from 
misfortune and death.* Among the Dakota, the Winnebago, and 
certain northwestern Algonkian Indians, it wasa commen practice 
fo pres a hand previously smeared with white or cnlored clay on 
the naked breast or shoulder or some-other part of the bedy in order 
to prepare a dancer for the ceremony. 

The figure of the linnan hand is used by the North American Tindiana to 
denote supplication to the Deity or Great Spirit; and it standa in ihe system of 
picture -wrltiny as 4 eymbal for etrongth, pawer, or mastery thusaderived. . . . 
The design of the hand... ised! disjunctively . ,. is the tiost mysterious 
eae precisely heeguse there are. no accessories ta help out the meaning," 

The use of the hand sign ‘by primitive people is apparently 
either to call the attention of the gods to a vow or prayer, or else 
to avert the evil eye, Perhaps, however, these are secondary func. 
Hons, and the hand actually represents Power, a god in high repute, 
even in these days, Certainly, this is and was [te Meaning in 
representations of the numerous many-armed wods and goddesscs 
of oriental mythology, 

OF course, we shall never know the mianing of this symbol.to the 
anerent Otowians, nor even whiether ii really wasa handsign. The 

* Ellled, GF. Scott, Prehistoric Atom aad Hii Story (Pilladelptiia, apes), py aos. 

* Stephens, John La. Sweddewts of Travel in Vicatan, vol. 2, jo. gf. 

* Thurston, Man. qurtest by Elfint, op. ct, p. 300, 

‘Leer, Village Life in Palestine, p. at g: 

‘Stephens, Trend) ie Veratw, vol, og, mpigeoridlin, pagel, ef sew, 
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thest cursory examination of the subjoined drawings figs. 31 and 32, 
traced from pottery excavated at Otew), will convince anyone that 
whatever the figure may be, it is certainly not an avanyu, 

No other detailed study of the material excavated from Otowi 
during the summers of 1913-16-17 has vet been made. Neverthe- 
lesa, the following general account of the expedition, with special 
emphasis on the “high lights.” may have come value to others 
working in the same field. 

Otowt is in the Pajarito Park part of the Bandelier National 
Monument, about twenty miles northwest from Santa Fe. With 
its Companion sites, Tsankawi, Naviwi, Tscherege, it was deserted 
before the coming of the Spaniards, The first historic mention of 
these ancient towns was in Bandelier's Second Report, but he never 
visited! them, however, 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, now director 
of the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, together with two In- 
dians, excavated the burial mound of Qtowi. The pieces of pottery 
came Out just as fast as he could take care of them, The very con- 
siderable result of his two weeks work is now installed in the Hall 
of the Southwest in the National Museum, Washington. There are 
indications that, from time to time, holes were dug, later, by pri- 
vate individuals, hoping,—perhaps, succeeding,—in finding pets. 
Practically, however, the entire site, exclusive of the burial mounds, 
has been exeavated, under my direction, for the Commercial Mu- 
scums, Philadelphia, and all of the material thus secured is now on 
exhibition there, 

There are three large community houses on the mesa of Great 
Otowi. South House isthe oldest of these, to judge from its poorer 
masonry, comparative alsenee of communicating doors, lower 
walls, and the harder earth filling contained in its SEVONLY-aLx rooms, 
East House is smaller, consisting of only forty-five ground-floor 
rooms, While North Hiuse, a great E-shaped pueblo, contains two 
hundred and seventy ground-floor rooms. The comparative ab- 
sence of doors, the relatively large amount of adobe in the weak 
walls, and the comparatively small amount of stone an ar near the 
surface of East and South House, all incline me to believe that theae 

23 
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hotses were only a single story high. North House, judged by the 
sume standards, had a terraced second atory, and possibly, not 
probably, afew third-story rooms. All of the rooms of all of these 
hovises were excavated to-bed rock: There was no evidence af 
secondary occupation although there were many burials in what 
were evidently abandoned rooms, Dowbtless, all three houses 





Pid. jt Haut Types: anil ¢ from bowl exteriors; gi 4, und: 5 bow interior, 


Were occupied contemporancously, although the inhabitants may 
have been slower in deserting the newer and larger house, 

On a low ridge, a few hundred feet south of Great Ctowl, there 
afe two groups of community houses apparently contemporancous 
with South and Exst Houses on the larger mesa, One of these 
groupe consists of two buildings, a rectangular house of forty rooms, 
all excavated, and the other a hollow square of perhaps a hinilred 
rooms. “The athwr large house is another hollow square of about the 
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same size, On this same ridge, there are also at least seventeen 
“smull house" ruins, On a still lower ridge, parallel but farther 
south, there are three other ¢mall-house remains, On the mesa of 
Great Otowl itself there are the unmistakable indications of at 
least seven such small-house puctilos, three of them with kivas. 

In brief, within half a mile of each other, in the narrow canyon 
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of Otow!, there are indications of at least twenty-six farm houses 
belonging to the period before the "concentration," and of six large 
houses of the later period. Moreover, there are many groups of at 
least two-story porch houses in the almost perpendicular walls that 
bound the einyon an the north, These cliff dwellings were occupied 
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contemponineously with the large houses, and may, indeed, have 
been the winter homes, Still, i¢ is difficuirc to belleve: that the 
population of this little valley could have been nmuch less than a 
thousanil in the period just before the great concentration, or less 
than two thousand in the palmiesr davs afterwards. Probably the 
depopulation was due to.o gradual! migration to the better watered 
and more fertile lands of the Ria Grande. Nevertheless, a pro- 
tective stone wall and the location of 4 reservoirso that it could not 
tail to receive drainage from the large burial: mound do suggest that 
there might have been cataclysme due to enemy attacks and to 
pestilence that histened the desertion of Otowi. 

‘Searcely a day passed In our three eummiers of work that we did 
not uncover something of interest, Still, certain events stand out 
in ted letters, The first of these was the incevering of the bady of a 
man, burted, not inva room Init In a puissage way between the out- 
side wall of North House and a heavy stane wall withour. There 
were the remains of a covering cloth, a large basket, three long 
notched rain sticks, balf a doxen prayer sticks, some of them cere: 
monially wound with cotton. Com rested on the head, cheeks, 
ane chest. 

Inthe next room were a dozen ceremonial pipes, or cloud blowers, 
and a tins pendant of copper, Both the roomand the passage way 
were very near an interior kiva. From that fact and from the eon- 
centration here of 36 miiny ceremonial objects, we thought it 
probable thar we had uncovered fi cacique, or priest, Ane, as. at 
the time of ovr discovery, basket burials, common enough in the 
Chaco and elsewhere, had not been reported in this region, we 
dreamed a dream of a foreigner and a stranger, who had not only 
ruled in: his.own lifetime, but was aleo able, even after death, to 
insist upon the burial rites af his own people. Later, however, we 
found evidences of the basket in seven subsequent burials: More- 
over, the materia) taken {rom the burial mound of Obowi, now in 
the National Museum, includes the remains of many baskets, similar 
to those that we found with burials. Evidently, in the wetter 
climate of Otowi, the baskets had so disintegrated as to disguise their 
actual use. In the drier climate of the Chaco, they have been 
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pertectly preserved. Probably, basket buridle at Otowi were sur- 
vivals of customs, or religious ceremonials, that originated long 
before the.migration of these people southward to the Pajarite. 
Another interesting day was marked by the finding of eighteen 
bone Hutes and whistles, together with a perfect and beautiful little 
prayer-meal bowl, allinasingleroom. The bowl’s rim was notched 


four directions. The decoration was of conventionalized dragon- 
fies, very similor to those so frequently found in present-day Navajo 
art. Diagonally opposite to this roum was another in which was 
found another prayer-meal bowl, also notched, decorited with 
lightning water serpents issuing from clouds. In this house, we 
found the skulls of four deer and the jaw bone) of seven, We 
named these roums the “House of the Musician" and the “House 
of the Flunter,” respectively, privately noting that each of these 
successful gentlemen hard been of 4 religious turn of mind. 

Another happy day resulted from the discovery, already re- 
ported in the Anthropologist, of a little god, or devil, perhaps, in its 
own niche in the wall. [ris made of clay, originally painted pink, 
tint now black with soot. In a room nearby were eight similar 
niches, but all were empty. Numbers of stone idole have been 
discovered, but up to date this is the only one of clay. [t confirms 
the account given by Espejo of household idols and of rooms set 
apart for their worship. 

But the greatest day of all, both for the Indians and myself, 
ecourred shortly before we closed camp, last summer. It was the 
discovery on the wall af the largest room excavated of a fresen in 
color of a mountain lion, The figure is colored yellow ochre, out- 
lined with black. Evidences .of color in the plaster of caves, both 
at Otewi and at Frijoles are common. Bur, so far os 1 can findl 
out, this is the only certainly prehistoric colored drawing ever found 
in the United States. 

The room measured twelve by eighteen feet. To the east, wasa 
fine ceremonial fireplace near a door way, much too small to have 
been used by living Indians, however well it may have served the 
spirits of their ancestors! 

ComaiEecial Musa, Pritagurnia 


FEDERICO GONZALEZ SUAREZ 
By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


Federico Gonzalez Suarez, Archbishop af Quito, Ecuador, died 
at the age of seventy-three, on December i, 1917. Doctor Gon- 
zalez Suarez was unquestionably the foremost native South Ameri- 
ean historian, and his History of Ecuador will always stand asa 
fountain of information, and a model of careful and: judicious re- 
search. The late Archbishop was born in Quito, April 13, 1844. 
His mother was a native of Quito, and his father, who died when 
the son was quite young, was a Colombian. At an early age the 
youth decided to enter the church, and when twenty-ane he became 
a momber of the Order of Jesuits, He taught literature, philosophy, 
and the humanities, successively in the Jesuit colleges of Quito, 
Guayaquil,-and Cuenca. He left the Jesuit Order in 1872, and 
became attached to the church at Cuenca as Secretary of the Curacy. 
In his early youth Gonzalez Suarez gave evidence of hig literary 
ability, and he soon became a prolife writer on matters pertaining 
ta the church, After his retirement from the Jesuit Orde the 
opportunity for labors in historical research ame to him, and the 
first essay, an archaeological one, was bewun while he resided in 
Cuenca. Tn 1853 in the little village of Chordeleg in Southern 
Ecuador, some ancient tombs were found containing’a great treasure 
of gold and other objects, The site was visited twenty years later 
hy the priest, who gathered data for his important Esindte His- 
forice Solre Los Caflaris, published in 1878; Although the bulk of 
his later literary work was: more largely historical, his preclilection 
Was towards the problems of archaeology, As one of his fellow 
countrymen has written, 


in the midat.of the most ardacua episcopal work he turned from time te time 
with love to his favorite study, and a little before hile death was oti hringing 
together the fruit of hiv latest lectures and studies, in the form of advice to the 
youth who were following in his Toot ste pra, 
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In 1881 he completed and published-a single volume of an eccle- 
siastical history of Ecyader, The mass of material which he had 
gathered in the preparation of this work caused him to suspend the 
completion of the history on the lines begun, and to undertake the 
preparation of a broader and more comprehensive history. of his 
native land. In the furtherance of thie task he went to Europe in 
1684 where he remained for nearly three years, working in the 
archives and libraries of Spain and Portugal. Ly these studies he 
examined more than two hundred decuments in the library of the 
Royal Academy of History in Madrid, and more than one thousand 
bundles of manuscripts in the Archives of the Indice in Seville, 
Of these manuscripts he made copies with his own hand of all of 
those which related to the subject wider investigation. On his 
return to Ecuador he at once began his history, although etill en- 
gaged in church work, and fram the years 1887 until 1903 was en- 
gaged in its publication. This monumental work was issued in 
seven volumes, comprising about three thousand pages, and volume 
one Was printed in 1890, Besides the purely historical matter it 
Included an archaéological atlas and text not numbered in the series. 
With the completion of the seventh volume, which takes the nar- 
rative down to the year 1809, a period just before the time of the 
independence of Ecuador, the author abandoned the completion of 
the work, due in part to increasing clerical duties, and alo to failing 
health; In t895, he became Bishop of Ibarra, and in 1906 he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Quito, While living in [barra he wrote 
his treatise on the Aborigines of [mbabura and Carchi, and after 
becoming Archbishop he found. time to continue his archaeological 
studies, As hos been said he continued to take an octive interest 
in this branch until his death. 

The writer became acquamted with the Archbishop in ige6, 
atid owes much to his kindly interest and advice, in the prosecution 
of his archaeological researches undertaken at that time through 
the financial coéperation of Mr. George G. Heye. A man of quiet 
and courteous manners, with the mien and face ol a scholar, it was 
always a great pleasure and privilege to be received by the Arch- 
bishop in his eimple and austere study. The impression given was 
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thar of meeting a friend and fellow student: With an accurate read- 
ing knowledge of the leading languages, he was @ painstaking student 
of the studies issued in the English tongue. His history was. writ- 
ten without the least bias as a prelate. He searched for the truth, 
and on the occasion of the appearance of the fourth volume of his 
history in 1895, in which he had treated at length of the delinguen- 
cies of certain of the fathers of one af the orders in Quito, based on 
evidence found by him in same documents in Spain, a storm of 
protest was raised by some of the more bigoted members af the 
Ecuadorian clergy. Among these was the German-born Bishop 
of Manabi. The justice of his fearless attitude in the search for 
historical truth was recognized by the Pope, as evidenced by his 
appointment as Bishop of Ibarra two years later, The merits of 
this great and impartial history are appreciated in Spain-and Latin 
America, but it is not as well known in this country as it deserves, 
Dr. Gonzales Suarez was the father of Ecuadorian archaevlogy, 
and asa prose writer and poet he ranks high among the Spanish Amer- 
iran writers of the nineteenth century. Wedonot hesitate to place 
his history as.a product of Latin-American genius and acumen, with 
the history of the Mexiein, Omzco y Berra, who was one of the 
most gifted historians of either North or South America. In the 
death of the distinguished Archbishop, Ecuador has loat one of her 
greatest sons, and Latin America one of her most brilliant men of 
letters, 

The following partial bibliography inadequately represents the 
literary labora of Dr. Gonzalez Suares. It includes only those 
Utles which ane in the library of the writer. 

178. Fstudiw Sobre Los Cafiaris, Antiguus Hulitantes de la Provincia del 
Aauay en la Republica del Eeuador. vill, 55 pp. 5. plates. Quito, 
1B7H. 

1881. Hlotoria Eeleaastica del Ecuador desde los Tiempos de Ia Conquista hasta 
Nuestros Dias. Tomo primero 1520-1600, 12 unnumbered, xxxvil, 
t2pp. Quite, 1881. This is the only volume published, 

tag 

1905. Historia Gonvral de la Republica del Ecuador, Nine volumes, Volume 
I, =vi. 370 pps Intretuction, wid Eounilor ty Pre-Spanish times. Ar- 
chueological Atlas: Text, xvi, ato pp, Plates, xxiv. Volutme 11, viii, 
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480 pp., Diseovery and. Conquest 1530-1569, Volumes 11 to VII, 
The Colony, Ecugtor unler the Government of the Kings of Spain, 
pség-1t809, The entire work comprises:about three thousand pages: 
ot. Recverlos de Viaie 6 Cartas acerca de Roma, Espafia, Louties y Colom- 
hia. “sii, 203 pip. Frighurgo de Brisgovia, toot. Second edition. 

toot. Lot Aborigenes de Imbaburay del Carchl. fi pp. Author's edition of 
twenty-five copies reprinted! from the Anales ce la Universidad Central 
de Quite, Numbers (18-29, Quite, 19co-1903. 

i904. Prebistoria Ecuatoriana Ligeras Reflexiones sotire las Rats Indigenas 
que Poblaban Antiguamente ¢] Territorin Actual de la Republica del 
Ecuador. vi, 87 pp. 5 plates. Quito, tong. The appendix contains 

several vocabulari¢s and texte af the native languages of Ecundor, On 

plate TLD are iuetrared a mumber of the gold object= known as the 
“treaeute of Sigag’ now in the Museum af the Americon indian (Heyer 
Foundation). 

1906. Memoria Historica solee Mutia y la Expedicion Botanica de Bogota en el 
Sighs Decimo Octave (1782-1808). saxil, 129 pp. Quite, rook A 
first edition was published in 1888, | 

1907, Un Opmsclo Inedito de Don Francisco Jose de Caldas, xvii, 35 pp, 
3 maps, Quito, 1907. | 

toro, Los-Aborigencs de Lmibabura y del Carchi. Text, xiv, 145 pp. Atlas 
in bong folio of xxxxi colored plates, This isa rewritten and extended 
second edition of the work published in 1903. The number of copies of 
the Atlas, published for the first time, was limited to fifty, 

toro. Disquisicion Critica, in the Biografia de Don Pedro Vicente Maldonado 
by Antonio C. Perez, pp. 39-60 of the same, Quito, 1910 

Meusgew oF the Avescan INciay, Have Focrpanion, 
New Yor 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The Cunser witd Covrie of Organic Frolutions A Stinky in Biounergics, 
Jous Mvtrzap MacFantane, 1,Sc., Professor of Botany, Direc 
tor af the Botanic Garden, University of Pennsylvania. The Mae- 
Millan Company. New York, roa, Pages rx, 875. 29 ‘text 
figures. Price, $4.00. 
in this volume we have the contribution of a botanist to the core 

recent trend of evelutionary thinking. In part the book parallels Os- 
born’s “Origin and Evolution of Life," tut the scope is broader and the 
treatment more wetailed and technical, Emphasis is placed on the 
eatsal factors of evalution bat the purely historical phase te hy no means: 
neglected. 

The thesis is the continuity ofall matter and manifestations af energy 
both inorganic and organic. In ture the author discusses the formation 
ol inorganic matter, the formation of the worlil, the origin of life, the 
evolution of plants: the evalution ol aniimils, and human evolution, both 
Physical and mental. 

As factors of evolution Heredity, Environment, Prownvironment, 
Selection ‘and Repruduction are nanredd. ‘Special emphasis is- placed. on 
the effects of Reproduction and Pro-environment or harmonious inter: 

The evolution of energy itsell is discussed. Firat we have the cry: 
stalloid energies energizing inurganic bodies and kttown oa thermic, lomiic, 
chentic and electric. Colloid energics energizy organic bodies and are 
known as biotic, cognitic, cogitic and épiritic. The energy transitional 
from inorganic to organic bodies isknown aa (Hiplo-elevtric, 

Biotic energy iz associated with protoplasmatin and is found in non- 
nucleate organiata. Biditie energy alse orcurs in higher nucleate plants 
and animals In combination with axgnitic energy, the seat of which is 
chromatin. In the hivher animals wt have biotic and cognitic efergy 
cubined with cogithe energy which ta asenciated with neuratin or Nissl’s 
granules, [tt man we have a still higher chergy designated oa spleitic 
anvoctated with eniritin, hypothetically located in the cerebral atbstance 
near the fromtal sinuses, | 
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The work culminates in the author's philosophy of life. Morals, 
religion, codperation and competition are subjected to an evolutionary 
analysts, Naturally, many of the details are. speculative, In matters 
of phylogeny there is some room for differences of opinion. tt does not 
seem thatProfesscr MacFarlane has given due weight and importance 
to the paleontological evidence for a reptilian ancestry of the matnmals, 
However, this does not detract fram the main thesia of the book. 

Chapters xx to Xxx should prove of Interest to anthropologists, 

Lous R, SULLIVAN 


The Frontiers of Language and, Nationalitvin Europe. Leos Dowrtax, 
Published for the American Geographical Society of New York by 
Henry Holt and Co.: New York, la17. Pp. xvit.s75, 9. plates. 67 
This is an excellent book, which no anthropologist. concerned at all 

with Europe, can afford ta dispense with as a work of reference. It is 

strictly impartial in its presentation ol evidence, critical in ifs interpre- 
tations, and for-a war-time work concerned with issues of the war, sur- 
prisingly fair im itsattitude, In-addition. ic excellently written; To 
the scientific student ite chief walne will be 28 a convenient and ‘authori- 
tative compilition, The mape—all of the "plates" and many of the 

“figures” are such—are of high grade: without exception they show 

clearly the particular points which they illustrate. An introduction by 

Madison Grant emphasizes the prevailing lack of race consciousness in 

Europe and the circumstance that language is tho essential factor in the 

creation of national unity and nationslity. The authyr and tha Society 

are alike to be congratulated on this work. 
A. L. Krorper 


[Collected Papers in] Analytica! Paychalogy, C.G. Juno. Authorized 
Translation edited by Dr, Constance E. Lowe, New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Co,, rot. 

The Psychology of the Unconsetous [Wandlungen und Symbiole der Libido. 
C.G. Jusc, Translated by Dr, Bearerce M. Hinkie, New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Co., 1916, 

These volumes. are of interest to anthropologists for Two reasuns. 
One is that. in some form or other, psychoanalysis has come to stay. 
The extravagances of some of its followers. and possibly-an excessive 
confidence on the purt of all of them, may vitiate much of the presont 
status of their science, For instance, its future center of gravity may 
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conevivably fie in the non-sexual rather than sexual field. But certain 
of its findings, as ro the conversion rather than extinction of repressed 
desires, for instance, and the significance of dream material, have surely 
become a permanent part of general paycholegy and therefore relate to 
that form of activity which ufdertics all social phenomena and which the 
anthropologist can never aflord wholly to ignore. 

The other point of contact is the assumption, apparently typical of 
the school, that the symbolsinto which the “libido” converts itself, are 
pliylogenvtically transmitted and appear socially, The machinery of 
thie assumed process is got examined. Ite reality ia considered estab- 
lished by the adduction of examples which may Lit so interpreted. Now 
ii the peychoanalysts are right. nearly all ethnology and culture history 
aire waste of effort, except in eo fur as they tonribute dew raw materials. 
If, on the other hand. current anthropological methods and the psyche 
biological assumptions underlying them are cormect, the phylogenetic 
theortes:of Jung and his vollaborators are only a mistaken excrescence 
on their sounder work, Mutual understuniling will not progress-as long 
as the two tendencies gy their conflicting ways in ignorance of each other, 

OF the two veluumies, the first is in reality the more systematic. The 
series of papers gives an excellent cross-section of the modern pavchology 
of the unconscious as represented by one of its two leading schools. The 
accom) Volume is saturated with phylogenetic interpretations without 
examination of their foundations. Both translations are good, 

For those whose patriotic sensibilities ore keen, it may he remarked 
that while Jung writes in German; le fs 4 Swiss and head of the Zurich 
achoul, 
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A. L. Krornne. 


NORTH AMERICA 
In the Alatkan Wilderness, Geonck Byrox Gorbox, Se.D,, FRG,S. 

The John C. Winston Company: Philadelphia, try, 247 PP. $2 

iistrations, 5 maps: 

This volume is the narrative of a journey in Alaska from the Upper 
Yukon southwestward to the headwaters of the Kuskokwim und thence 
down that river to the sea. The party was composed of the author and 
his brother, Lieutenant MacLaren Gordon, who fell on the battle line in 
France, October 41,1916. The explorations upon which this volume is 
based were made in 1907. ‘The main partion of the book comprises ten 
chapiters, in narrative form, covering the journey from start to finish, 
‘The style is charming, simple. and direct: the reader 1s carrind along 
without being -wearied by long and tedlius detaily, hut wlwaya has before 
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him # running picture of the country and the life by the way, Strange 
to say, a part of the territory traversed is ao little known that some of 
the observations and the map at the end of the volume consticure the 
first definite geographical knowledge we have for the region around the 
headwaters of the Kuskokwim, 

Atew straggling [ndians from the interior were encountered near the 
head of the Kuskokwim, but the author had neither the time nor the 
linguistic equipment to gather much information os tu thelr culture 
When about 275 miles from the sea the first Eskimo village (Sikmiut) 
was observed, From a briel oheervation, supplemented by collecting, 
the anther found the enlture here tu be omixed with that of the Indians 
farther inland. Also he thought he could detect both types in the physi- 
cal features of the inhabitants. As the journey proceeded to the.sea, 
five other villages were vistted, but these the auchor considers pure 
Eskimo. 

An appendix of cighty pages contains some data for traveling on the 
Kuskokwim and in Alaska which will no doubt be useful to future visitors 
to the country. This is followed by o general discussion of the popula- 
tion of Alaskw. It is to be regretied that the auther does not discuss 
the data returned by the census of toro, particularly that for the region 
he traversed, for this would have given ue a check upon at least one 
geographical unit. There is, however, « very satisfactory digest of the 
Kuskokwim culture illustrated by many plates of specimens collected on 
the journey, 

A brief vocabulary closes the volume, Besides its many other 
estimable qualities thia volume gives one # clear picture of the environ- 
mental conditions surrounding Eskimo culture in the Alaskan river deltas: 

Crakk Wrsier 
ASIA 
Adoripinal Sthena, A Study ra Socinf Anthropology, M.A. Crarmuicka, 

Somerville College, Oxford, With a Preface by K. R. M ARETT, 

Reader in Social Anthropology in the Cniversity of Oxford. Oxforel: 

Clarendon Presa, 1914. Svo, pp. XVI S78, 16 pls. £5.60. 

Though this book was issued several years ago, it fas somehow eluded 
the notice of reviewers in this country, bot o belated comment seems 
beiter than none. Miss Czoplicka wos ane of the many students who 
derived inspiration from Dr. Marett's authrupelogical teaching, and the 
present work was undertaken a! hie suggestion pricr to a year's trip to 
Siberia, It is best characterized as a painstaking compilation by an 
enthusiastic novice. A Pole by birth and conversant with the Russian 
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language. the author has rendered accessible a considerable amount of 
valuable material that would otherwise have remained wholly unknown 
to non-Slavic anthropologiats, Her method of presentation docs not 
invite continuous reading, but.as 4 work of reference its usefulness can: 
not he doubted, especially for those who are obliged to contend with 
mediocre library facilities. For Miss Czaplicks does-not limit herself to 
Slavic publications but endeavors to present a complete account of 
non-material Siterlan culture on the basis of all published material. 

While Miss Czaplicka's essay must be halled with pleasure, there are, 
however, certain obvious deficiencies which one hopes to sve remedied in 
supplementary publications since second editions seem beyond the range 
of possibility nowadays. The material enlture of northem Asia is 
singularly replete with interesting information and suggestive problems. 
which might at least hive been sketched inan introductory chapter with- 
out undue expansion of the volume. A more serious fault results fram 
the compiler’s naiveté in ethnographical matters, or it may be from 
her lack of interest in the subject of historical connections. For example, 
she mentions and briefly characterizes the Whale festival of the Koryak 
(p, 205), but she does not épecifically point out the historical significance 
ol its dominant features. [t is also not clear why so important a topic: 
as aboriginal literature is ignored. Here again the sibject-matter has 
an extraordinary intrinsic interest, a3 readers of Radlofi's Aus Sibirien 
will recall, while the historico-ethaic problems involved are of tremendous. 
importance, It isalse to be regretted that Miss Czapilicka does mot take 
a definite stand onthe question of Americun-Asiatic connections, a sub- 
ject brought prominently before the anthropological public since the 
Jesup Expedition. Finally, the publishers may be implored to provide 
for mare adequate maps in future publications of similar scope: this 
deficiency unfortunately is shared ‘by too many othnoldgical works of 
larger scope, catinitely detracting from their value: 

The foregeing remarks are not offered in the way of carping criticism 
but in order to-define the character of the book fram the unthropologist's 
pointe view. [tis distinctly a meritorious compilation of raw material, 
but the specialist must not expect from it an integrated picture of Si- 
betian culture. Rongar H. Lowi 
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Pres.o Teaprtions axu Crans 

Dr. Swanton and Gr. Parsons, having done nie the honor of reviow- 
ing my Zuai Kin and Clan in:a recent number of the Anthropologist, have 
mingled commendation and -atricture. While controversy is ordinarily 
perhaps the least fruitful form of sclentific literature, definition of issues 
is always-atimulating; and in this spirit I reply to them. 

Dr. Swanton's dissent ia on the grounds of some considerable prob- 
ability of historical actuality for the Hopi clan migration legends. The 
Hopt having Pueblo institutions but betng Shoshonean in speech, har 
ides it were non-Pueblo, it ia clear that there has been a change due to 
contact. Hopi tradition narrates an amalgamation of northern, eastern, 
and southern peoples, presumatily of Shoshonenn. Pueblo, and perhaps 
Piman. affiliations. According to Dr. Swanton. this tradition is more 
plansible than the assumption that-a Shoshonean group, coming to be 
within the Pueblo:area, adopred Pueblo Institutions: or. that an-outlying 
Pueblo group adopted Shoshoncan speech from its neighbors. 

As between the last two alternatives, civilization in the vast Majority 
of cases changes 60 much more rapidly than language, thar the alter- 
natives practically resolve into the supposition that.a Shoshonean people 
originally pon-Puehle in custome became puebloized. Whether the 
occasion was a change of residence on their pert. an intensification of 
Puehlo influence, ur an alteration of political and economic connections, 
does not now inatter. The difference is that this view involves essen- 
tially only a contact or mixture or replacement of civilization: Dr. 
Swanton’s view, a physical mixture of peoples thetsclyes, 

Now, of these two interpretations, the farmer is the simpler, because 
it is obvious that civilization does often spread anc change, and this 
interpretation assumes nothing more. Dr. Swanton’s theary has to 
tetain the factor of alteration of culture, anil adds to it the factor of 
amalgamation of peoples, On the principle of aimplicity and sufficiency 
of means, this udstitional factor is gratuitous, In fact, it is probable that 
it would have occurrer) to ne ote to bring in this gratutcous factor if the 
Hop} themselves had not done eo, Personally, | resent quite vigorously 
the implication that a Hopt isa better eth nologist, even on matters Hopi, 
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than Tam. If he is, we might as well accept the Gertian view of Ger- 
man culture, on the ground of the Germans knowing more about it. 

The methodological question is, which is to count for more: first-hand 
information or « willingness and ability to apply critical methods? The 
layman's impulse ia to fear circumstantial evidence and trust the eye 
witness. But the whole progress of ecience has, from one aspect. been a 
history of the replacement of direct tetmony Ly testimony that 14 
circumstantial, or, as we put it;indirect and analyzed and subject to con- 
trol, lf atiy native or Caucasian is to be recognized as an ethnologist 
about the Hopi because he has made or seen the snake+lance and eaten 
piki bread all his life and listened to traditions from an ol) priest, eth- 
nology is not.and will never be:a-sci¢nce nor even quasi-science. 

The objection to Dr. Swanton's view may be put in another form, 
He attempts-to explain a cultural phenomenon, the Hopi or Pueblo clan 
avstem, not purely in terins of ita antecedent or causative cultural phe- 
nomena, but also in terms of the human beings that are the carriers of the 
culture, This ia still a rather common procedure, unfortunately, in spite 
af the substantial accord to the cantrary among even those of the ad- 
vanced currents of ethnological thought that otherwise diverge most 
widely. Ef the carriers of culture are to be introduced as 4 factor into 
the reckoning of culture, then the hereditary strains of thease factors must 
alzo be introduced; and the environment that moulded these hereditary 
strains, and the physiological reaction on their systems. of the food they 
ate or the actinic rave that siione on their skins.in the glare of the south- 
western sum. Tt is true that we want a door and not a wall between 
ethnology and the underlying sciences. But we are cither doing eth- 
nology, in which ease our business for the time ling is -to shut the door; 
or we are investigating the relation of ethnological data to data of other 
kinds, in which case the door should be a9 wide epen aa possible, Dr. 
Swanton is.an ethnologist, and | am sure would be horrified at the pros- 
pect of having to do his ethnology in a chamber of which geographers 
and biologists and chemists could at any moment take possession, even 
to the very desk at which he was working. [| am sure he really thinks he 
is entitied to privacy. But for some reason the final click of the latch 
disconcerts him; so in the present case he tries to compromise by leaving 
the door just ajar. 

To return once more to the Hopl, Dr. Swanton restates my data as to 
the strength of the several clan groups In various pudblos in order to 
argue that these show rather clone coincidence in detail with tradition 
and can therefore be accepted as at least partly confirmatory of it. 
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What his table however ehows of a broader scope is two things: First, 
the populational representation of the clangro ups is tore similar between 
Zufi ate) the Hopi at large than between Zuni and the one Hopi pueblo 
of Sichumovi to which native tradition attributes a Zuni origin, Evi- 
dently modern clan strength is nd index of past movements and amal- 
gamations of population: ar these movements and amulgarations have 
heen different from what tradition represents. Second, about four per 
cent of the Hipl af today belong to clans alleged to have come from the 
north, that is, to have a Paiute or Shoshonean origin. Ninetysix qr 
cent are attriluterd to the east and senth, ora Tanoan and Piman source. 
Yet Hopi «peech isa hundred per cent Sheshonean, How did the (oyr 
per Cet come to impose their pure language on the ninety-six? Such 
an event is conceivable, bur extraordinary and unlikely. Ye is certainly 
More conservative to assume that tradition is ynrefiahlé, that a very 
much latger properttien than one twenty-fifth of the Hopi are really 
Shoshonean in origin, but that tradition has come to ascribe a pun. 
Shoshoneas origin to the majority af the Shoshitieans in the population. 

Hoth these cases indicate very strongly that Pucblo tradition ts fluid 
and shifting. They alan suggest what T have been at painsto pomt out 
again and aguin ih my paper: namely, that the generic clan concept is 
apparcitly remurkably wnifert through the Pueblovarea and therefore 
prestrmably deep pooted-and of some antiquity, but that the actual clan 
ganization, the forms which this concept or system assumes fn practice, 
dire subject to rapid secondary modificntinn. Here is the real difference 
between Dy, Swanton and myself in the face of the specific Pueblo prot 
lem. hold both clans and teudition to alter readily, He is appreciably 
hearer the native attitude that both clans and traditions are immutable. 
Thar definition of the difference betweet i seems to me fairs and with 
it we cat leave the subject. | 

Dr. Parsons! eviticilsin is along three lines; ‘Che first Is that | have 
separated the religious and the-social aspects of Aufl clans tow sharply, 
This Is probably trae. A clan is after all, formally ani fy native con- 
scioudiess, @ social device. But when this eecia] Wevioe seema to fune- 
Hon much nmiore actively in ceremony than in purely social relations, as 
Ssecius to me to be the case-at Zufi, the fact iscertainly notable. have 
therefore tried to bring it out clearly, and if in so doing T have over- 
Stressed the situation, the fault has Lieetry alive ter a tlesire po subordinate 
the lees significant to the minre significant. To this extent [ gratefully 
aiimit Tr, Parsons” attictures jes being in order, “Social” and ‘cere: 
monital™ are of couse oly facers of the same thing, Nol sepurite cor 
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partments, Swill, they are distinct facets. And just because clans are 
at bottom pieces of social machinery and have been generally supposed 
to be the warp of the social fabric as such, whereas:at Zuii the bulk af 
atrictly social functioning takes place through the medium of kinship 
and the house, while the functioning of the dan is to a surprisingly 
large extent expressed! in the domain of religious ceremony, it seems to me 
that the formulation which [ have made is significant and in the main 
justified. The very facts which Dr, Parsons adduces in her discussion 
appear on the whole to accentuate the sanve formulation. 

That T have passed alinost wholly over the economio relations of 
Zufi clans is true, but due only to ignorance and the impossibility. of 
covering all phases al a rich culture in two brief periods of investigation. 
We need data on the economic life not only of the Zufi, but of all the 
putbles and of most American tribes. There Is probably no phase of 
native life that has-been so unreasonably neglected by American anthro- 
pologtsts. T have merely ‘sinned with the majority, Still it te hardly 
likely that the economic functions of clans can be of primary importance 
at Zufli, else between Cushing, Stevenson, Dr. Parsons, and mysell, some- 
thing of moment would have emerged, | think it characteristic of the 
situation that the one thing which Dr, Parsons is able to point out as 
being felt by the Zuii as sperifically clan owned, namely the eilowe or 
fetishes, are religious property. 

As to the third charge, that [ have undervalued the attitude of tho 
Zufit themselves toward clanship, T have nothing to say except that | 
have tried to depict their attitude as | found it, and that the clan seemed 
tO rest surprisingly lightly on their consciousness, This, however, being 
i matter of valuation, is one of integration, rather than ane to be ad- 
vanced by an analytic discussion of individual items, which might go on 
endlessly, If my judgment is in error, it remains for De, Parsons or 
some other investigator to assemble all possible cata on the potot and 
to strike a new balance which ehall bear on its face the marks of being. 
mare justly proportioned. 


A. L. Keorven 
UnivEexsery of CALIFORNIA, 


An HisTomicaL Nore on tH Westo INDIANS 
Wito were the Westo Indians of the seventeenth century South 
Carolina frontier? Inoview of the role: played by this folk in. the period 
of the first settlement the question has an interest for the historical 
student measured neither by the size nor by the permanent importance 
of the tribe. It is; however, one of those questions which he éxpects the 
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ethnologist tocanswer for him. In this-instante an answer has in {act 
been given whieh bears um sspect of plausibility, and which is stamped 
with the authority of well-warranted scholarship. According to J. R. 
Swanton, who haa extended his researches in the early history of the 
southern Indians to the munuseript mvnurces, including the South Carolina 
colonial archives, the Westo were almost certainly identical with the 
eastern group of the Yuehi, In this conclusion F, G, Speck, the principal 
student af the Yuchi, has concurred It ie the purpose of this note to 
set forth a number of reasons for rejecting Dir, Swanton's theory, and 
to-auggest another-solution. In so far aa the deductions are not strictly 
historical they are put forward tentatively, and it is hoped will receive 
the criticiam of preifexsed ethnologist 

What are the ascertainalile historical facts with regand to phils trike? 
Whiott the firstsettlers reached the South Carolina coast in (670 they! fennel 
the small tribes from Port Royal to Kayawah terrorized by another sarte 
of Indintia that live backwaril ji an intier body & warr-ag' all Indians 
> havinge gunns & powder & shott"'—"a rangeing sort of people 
reputed to be the Man eaters.” Such was-their prestige that the Sas 
vannah river, on which thoy were seated, though not at the mouth, was 
called the "Westoe bou signifying the enemies River.” The universal 
fear which the: Wesro inspired greatly facilitated the planting of the 
Charles Town sotrlement, by ensuring the lrieniship and coiperation of 
the coast Indians. Until 174 the culonisia were involved in small ware 
with the Westo. In that year Henry Woodwand, agent for the pro- 
prictors Inthe Indian trade, made a.” discovery" of thelr chief settlement, 
whieh he called iu his relation “Hickathaugau.” ‘This he described as 
A palisaded town ci the western bank of the Savannah, enclosed in a 
sharp bend of the river (perhaps in. present Screven connty, Georgia), 
He learned that the Westo wern enemies of the Cherokee and Kawilta 
atid Kosihta, as well-as.o1 the tribes of the coast: and that Chey hind pone a 
from the north (Virginia). Woodward openod a trade with them, und 
from 1674 to 680 the: Westo alliance farmed the corneritone of the 
South Carolina: foediin system. They olone were stopepliied with arms, 

1" Tamdibook of American Uniliaie.” Biren of American Ptkmiliey, Ballriie $0, 
vol, poet forticl on Weato by Swanton); ibid. p 1003 (article on Yaehi by Spock). 
See alow Swanton, "le Soto's Live dl March" in Afizsirsippi Vatley Minorical A tiocea- 
Hom Proceedings, vol. ¥. 193; Swanton and JW, Digna, Primitive American Uletory ” 
in American Anihropologic (x. s.), vol, 1% p. 383) and Speck, “Ethnilogy of the Yueh! 
futiata” i chuthropolngrcal Publtcutivns Univerriy Museum, Uniieesity of Peanusl- 


toma, VoL Lom. s.. In commepemdence De. Sxantan has wladivy dlvenanaé fuller alates 
ment of Lis views than he haw yet rupblindeed 
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and were expected to protect the province by overawing the Spanish 
Indians and all other potential encinies. But the alliance proved un- 
sable, The proprictors insisted upon a monoptly of the trade with the 
distant Indians, Meanwhile the Westo renewed from time to time their 
raids upon the settlement [ndians, with whom the colonists. traded. 
Que of this situation, which created a sharp contict between the interest 
of the proprictors and the interest of the privave waders who controlled 
the provineial assembly, arise the Westo war af 1680-1081, In 1630 
the settlers engaged the Savannah (the eastern Shawnee, probably recent 
imitivranis from the west) to expel the Westa from the province. 
Despite the opposition of the proprietors this was accomplished: eo 
thoroughly, indeed, that in 1683 it was reported to the proprictars 
that scarcely fifty Westo remained alive and those in pcattered bodins.! 

From several cighteenth-century maps it has been known that at 
some time after their defeat the remnanc of the Westo retired among the 
lower Creeks, first on the Ocmuigee: later on the Charrahoochee* When 
did this migration oecuc? On this point the maps have furnished no clue, 
For a decade after 1684, moreover, the South Carvlioa records are silent 
with respect to the Weste, 11695, however, two entries in the journals 
of the Commons House of Assembly throw a sudden Hash of light upon 
their fortunes alter their expulsion, and upen the more involved question 
af their identity. An analysis of this unexplolted contemparary material 
will follow a discussion of the Swanton-Speck hypothesis: that the Westo 
were jdentica) with the Vuchi. 

‘The basis of this identification is. entirely circumstantial; it rests 
pon an argument from location, From Woodward's relation and from 
the Indian roferencea to the “Westoe bow” it is certain that the Westo 
Were seated on the Savannah river in the late seventeenth century. It 1s 
equally well established that the Savannah river from Ebenezer ereek 
hear its mouth to fifteen or twenty miles above present Augusta, Goorgia, 
was once the habitat of an eastern division of the Yuchl Secondly, 
there is cartographical evidence that the Westo and Yuchi villages aniong 
the lower Creeks were immediately adjacent. Neither set of facts is in 
itself conclusive; together they have been thought to establish the prob- 
ability of the identity of Westo and Yucht, 


i Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, vol. v, pp. rt—168. 194. 378, 
446, 400-462. Grand Conseil Journals (M55. Columbin, S& Ci), passim. Corre. 
snouwdrtice of propriotors, especially lever of Sephamber go, 1553. to gyvermor, ileputios 
aod partmment, in Public Hecord Officer, Colonial Retry Books, val. xxv, 76, (Tran- 
stints Columbia. & C.) 

See mage al Mull (i720), Bellin (1744), and Mitchell {r7ss), 
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But the argument presupposes fa) thar the Yuchi migration. from 
the west occurred before’ t670; and (6) that a consilerahle hody of Weato 
remained in South Carolina after their supposed expulsion? The latter 
surmise ie directly contrary to the positive testimony of contemporaries: 
the Westo, apparently never a large body of Indians, were clearty 
“ruined” by the war. For (a) there is no support, save an argument 
from silence. If the migration of the Yuchi had occurred after the 
settlement of South Carolina, it may be asked, why was it not mentioned 
by any contemporary writer? [Pur the argument from silence (wisely 
employed with caution, in view of the fragmentary churacter of the 
sources} may be used more effectively in rdbuteal than in support of the 
contention. If the eastern Yiuehi had heen éettled on. the Savannah 
tiver in the late sevetiteenth century is it likely that no mention of their 
presence there would occur in the South Carolina records until 1707, 
especially in view of the facr that from shortly after the Westo war the 
principal route of the Indian tratlers lay directly through the region 
later Known te he their habitat? References to the tribes of the Savannah 
river region (the Yamawee, the Palachacola, the Savannah, and, alter 
1704, the Apalache) abound in the accounrs of the trade, but before 
1707 there is.no mention of Yuchi on that river utder any conceivable 
variant of their tribal name. A single allusion tw the Yuchi appears in 
the seventeenth-century records. In 16at the assembly laid an embargo 
upon the trade with the distant tribés, ‘The traders were given specified 
periods within which to bring: In their goods. Included in the han was 
trade with the “Attoho Kolegey"'—probably the Yuchi under.a disguised 
form of their Algonquian name (Tahogale). A trane-Appalachian tribe 
was meant, for these traders, like the Cherokee dealers; were allowed 
from March to September of the following year to close their trade, 
whereas the traders with the Kasthta and the Kawihta were granted 
only the four months then ensuing. 

In i707 there: ts for the first time definite indication of an eastern 
settlement of the Vuchi. [towaa Proposed in that year that a foree of 
Indians be assembled for the protection of the province in an expected 
emergency. to include "too from the Savannahs anil Appalachees and 
Tahogoligo.” The apposition of the names clearly points to neighbor- 
hood. “The numbers of the castern Yuchi must still have been small, 
for they were not mentioned in the elaborate account of the indians 

Speck im the “umdkeok of Mmeriore fedians," val. i, p. 003; says: “The 
early writers ules state that the Westo were driven oot af thels country iy obs by the 
Savannall (Shawnee), but this nouat mean ony apart of thm." 
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“under the protection of this government" fiirnished to the Board of 
Trade in F708, noron the Nairne map of 1708 [at least in the Crisp 
reproduction of 171i). Moreover, Barnwell’s North Carolina expedition 
in t7tt, which was accompanied by 56 Apalachea and §> Yamasees, 
included only to'" Hog Logees”™ or Yurhi. From these facts, attested 
by contemporary records, and from the known circumstances of the 
Inilian trade it is possible to construct a more tenable hypothesis of the 
migration of the eastern Yuchi than that which places it anterior to the 
English settlement. Like the early Cherokee trade of which it was-a 
development, the Tennessee trade must have been carried on largely 
with the aid of Indian burdeners. It is probable that some of these 
burdeners remained from time to time at or near Savannah Town, whieh; 
in the early eighteenth century, was still the entrepit of the northern 
as of the southern trade, and there assisted in carrving on the mountain 
trade, in the same way that the Apoluches assisted in the trade with 
the Creeks, A migration which had such an origin would naturally 
tuke place too gradually to be certain of mention in the fragmentary 
colunial records. 

In summary, the circirmetantial evidence for the-identiry of the 
Westo and the Yuchi faileattwo essential points: the Westo were 
certainly not setiled on the Savannoh alter 1051; and the Yuchi were 
probably not established In any numbers on the South Carolina: border 
before the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

Tf the Westa were tot Yuchi, wha were they? No answer as éatis- 
fying asthe one rejected can yet be given. It is possible, however, 
to identify onv unknown with another unknown... The Weato were the 
Rickuhockans of early Virginian history.. This was a tribe which entered 
Virginia from back of the mountains in 1656 and was decisively defeated 
at the forks of the Pamunkey by Colonel Edward Hill with the aid of 
the Pamuonkers, After this well-known affair they retired behind the 
Blue Ridge, to reappear in the wore or less fabulous account of Lederer 
(1609), as dwellers “upon a land, as they term in, af grent waves: ‘by 
which | suppose they mean the geashore.” Lederer wae probably in 
contact with a number af Rickahockans, but it te likely thar he was 
ntistiken in locating them on his map and in his relation "oot far west- 





1 Act of September 24, ior, la. Couper, Staintes af Large of South Carolina, val, 
1p ob. Journals df ike Commons Hour of Asembly (MSS. Columbla. SC.) under 
date April 23. 2707; Public Record Office, Hourd af Trade Papers, Propricties, vol, 
1x, p. fa (Tranecripts, Columbia, S.C,). Ed. Crisp, “Map of Sogth Caroling fn 
Library al Cangrews, Virgina Magatine of History, vol. ¥. j $9). 
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ward of the Apalataran mountains "—wpiless they were at the time sepa. 
rated in-two bodies In that case the customary identificution of the 
“Ouatack” with the Westo may still te valid! 

The proof of the identity of Westo and Rickahockans is-as follows: 
On January 15, 1693, the governor and deputies notified the Communs 
House of Assembly “that they were informed that ‘soime Northern 
Indians intend next Somer to settle among the Cowatawaand Cisseta we” 
(on the Ocmiulgee), The reply of the Commons House next day identi- 
fet the “Northern Indians” in queation. They advised “that all 
possible means be used to prevenr the Settlem' of any Narthern Nation 
of Indians amongst our Friends more Especially ye Rickohoge's or 
Westos a people which formerly when well used made an attempt to 
Distroy us... . The *Hickauhaugau" of Woodward's relation wags. 
then, «imply o variant of " Rickaliogo” or Rickahockan; After their 
defeat in 1681 the Westo had natically retired northeard, in the direction 
from which they had originally come, unul, for some fttason unknown, 
they were led to join their former enemies, the lower Creeks, in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. Of the competence of the testimony 
there can he no question. Captain James Moore, one of the committee 
which carried the message to the governor, had served ona Mission to 
the Westo in 1650, and was. moreover, one of the principal Indian traders 
of South Carolina, 

Thus far all is verifiable, From this pomnt the inquiry enters the 
realm of conjecture, Who were the Ritkahockans, now identified with 
the Westo? Mooney's supposition that they were Cherokee is intenable: 
Westo and Chernkex were known enemies; The surmise that they were 
the remnants of the Erie (Riquehronnona) is intriguing, but has mot 
found favor with ethnologists? If neither Cherokee nor Erie there is 
yet a possibility that they were an offshoot of the Trotjucian group. 
Far the Cotimons House address of 1603 adds this commentary: ‘And 
the Mawhawkes are a numerous, warlike Ration of Indians, and strictly 
aleyd to the.Weatos.. 5." Much depends upon the interpretation of 
the expression “strictly. alevd," with regard to which it is dangerous to 
dogmatize, Tt is at legat conceivable, however, that further researches 


so and notes. Neill, ED, Virginia Caruloram, Pe ays-2y6. Burk, Hirory of 
Virgindg, vol. 1, p, vo07. 
* Hanna. Weldermece Trost, vol. 4, po 14 and tefemnces, Alvin and Bidgood, 
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may confirm the tentative hypothesis that the Westo represent the 
southernmost migration of the lroquotan stock! 


VERNER W, CRANE. 
DEPARTMENT oF Flrerony, 


Usrvereny or Micngan 


THe Tries oF Sizeva Leone 

TRESE aré two statements in Professor Starr's review of my. books 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 286) to which T must take exception, 
as they appear to be pure perversion of my own statements. My re- 
viewer states (1) that [ do not aim at uniformity of spelling in the lin- 
guistic portion of the work. Tt is true that this atatement is found in the 
preface to Part ti (stories), and a more cautious mind than my reviewer's 
might have reflected that it might possibly be intended to refer ta the 
portion of the work to which it is prefixed, and not to the other portion, 
in particular the dictionary which precedes it, 

In point of fact the dictionary is carefully reduced to a uniform sys- 
tem and the defect in it is that words possibly distinguished by tones or 
by small vowel differences are spelt the same, owing to the fact that some 
of my material was obtained in England from Ms, and not vita poce; it is 
clear that this is not quite the same thing as Professor Starr has in mind. 
Uniformity in the spelling of the stories I did not aim at, for the simple 
reason that dialects exist. Professor Starr apparently thinks that it is 
destrable ta ‘slir over didlectical differences: | da not know whether he 
has ever attempted to justify this position, which does not commend 
itself to the majority of those who work at African languages, and does 
not appear to have any reasonable basis, (2) The second statement is 
that | have no knowledge of any of the languages that I record.. | am 
at a loss to know where Professor Starr finds this information, if it is not 
an inference fram the preface to my dictionary, in which | refer to the 
fumerous homonyms that further research may distinguish, T have 
stated above the reason for the uncertainty as to the real position: but I 
may remark that, even were it otherwise, few linguists have the refine 
ment of ear necessary to establish the minute differences and that thie 
lack does not in any way depend on ignorance of the language. 

In point of fact before T left Sierra Leone ! had sufficient knowledge 
of Timne to follow a case in a court of law, and when I came to deal with 
Schlenker's Mas, in England | was able to read his untranslated stories 

Unfortunately there te an alist complete dearth of linguistic duty, Bealdig 
the nan of their town the only other Westo word recoverable is the name of one ol 
thett chief men, Arians, Grad Coancil Jourmaly, April ra, rho. 
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without difficulty. For same manths too T was In the habit of recording 
my stories in Timne and making my own translation, appealing to my 
interpreter otily occasionally. 

I plead guilty to the charge that I do not understand the remaining 
languages illustrated in my specimens: J relied largely upon interpreters: 
[had already however been able in Nigeria to reproduce sentences with 
4uch accuracy as to be intelligible to others of the tribe besides my original 
informant; and [ have, wherever possible, made revision of my Uinguistic 
material with independent spokesmen an habituil practic: Possibly 
therefore, even if Professor Starr's statement os to my ignorance were 
more correct than it really is, some value might attach to my records of 
native languages. | am at a loss'to know why a phonetic transcription 
of simple sentences should appear to Professor Starr such a dificult matter 
except on the supposition that he has either never attempted similar work 
or has tried and failed. N. W. Trowas 

Lowi, Exciann, 


Moccasins: Reriy to Du. Hart 


My “critical” remarks were made in’as friendly and sincere a spirit 
asmy "friendly" remarks. I would not offer criticism in any other way. 
Dr. Hate (this volume, p. (12-195) has not invalidated the facts cited by 
me and running counter to his hypothesis, which was not clearly de- 
veloped. The apology which he now offers for it was the very reason 
why I felt obliged to expose its defects. We liave no night to express 
such an hypothesis without stating all the facts by which it is Inapired, 
and Dr. Hats himself is new compelled to admit thar it -was out of place. 
Ne cannot expect his readers to.quess what he withholds from them, nor 
can he simply claim credit and credence for his theories by pointing to an 
arsenal of weapons hidden behind him and not vet examined by others. 
This procedure is unscientific and pernicious. For the rest, | have no 
objections if Dr. Hart will hold on to his speculations, which in my 
opinion are il founded. What I offered was some friendly and well- 
meant advice, and Ir is every one's perfect right. 10 accept af ta reject 
advice. Tum nota missionary bent on making converts, 

Tl TD characterized the apelling "Chukchee" asa barbarism, this word 
was used, of course, in the sense of the Latinist who thus calls any offense 
against good waage or purity in questions of language; style; or ortho- 
graphy; it does not mean “barbaric™ of anything of the sort, Br, 
Hatt's outery framed by quotation-marks isentirely uncalled for. 

B. Lavrer 
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A GRAMMAR AXD VocCABULARY oF THe Szisca LANGUAGE OF 
GUATEMALA 
THe Szineca’ latiguage is spoken in the southern parts of the depart- 
ments of Santa Rosa and Jutiapa in the region extending along the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala for a distance of about fifty miles, and back 
from. the coast for about the same distance to the sierra. The Rio de 
ios Esciavos runs through this area. Brinton writes that, 


there are some reasons for believing that previous to the arrival of the Quiches 
anit) Cakchiquels an the plains of Guatemala that region was occupied by this 
Calderon considers that the Szjnca was the earliest race to occupy this 
part of the republic, and others have written that it is perhaps the most 
ancient race in all Guatemala. In his " Notes Sur L’ Americaniame, 
quelques nea de tes Lacunet en 1900," Pector calls attention to the im- 
portance of the Szinca problem. 

At the present time the language is spoken by more than five thous- 
amd, but as yet there is scant linguistic material published, or known. to 
be in manuscript, concerning thie little-known aboriginal tongue. In 
1884, Dr: Brinton published a short paper on the subject, based on ma- 
terial in the Beéerendt collection. This vocabulary was obtained by Dr- 
Berendt fron Juan Gavarrete of Guatemala, and is Usted in the catalog 
of the Berendt linguistic brary as follows: “Vocahularics de la Lengua 
Xinca de Sinacan por D, Juan Gavarrete (1868) y de Vupiltepeque y 
Jalapa por Sehastian Valdes, cura de Intiapa Jutiapa (1868),"" 13 pp. 
In 1891 and 1892, Dr. Eusterjio Calderon published in the Repertoria 
Salvadoreno, in volumes ¥ and v1, the results of some linguistic etudics 
made among the Szinca, giving a short grammatical sketch, and a some- 
what extended vocabulary. These studies were later republished with 
some corrections Ina pamplilet of seventy-seven pages, under the title, 
“Estudios Lingwistices.. I. Lay Lengua (Sinca) de Ywpiliepegue y del 
Barrio Norte de Ciiguimulidla en Guatemala. ITT. Las -Lenguay de 
fata, Scyulo, Texivtepec om ef [stew de Tehuantepec en Mexico, This 
work was printed in Guatemala city in r908, Der, Lehmann lie pub- 
lithed « few words of Szinca ina report of his work in Central America, 
in the Zeilschrift fir Ethnologiz in 1910, Thisis all: the printed material 
regarding this language that the writer has been able to discover. 

During the winter of rgr7 the writer was shown an extensive manu- 
ecript relating to this language, in the possession of a priest in the city of 





Abs polled Kinca, Since amd Txinca: 
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Guatemaly, On returning to the city during the winter of 1905, it was 
found after 4 considerable search, having safely passed through the great 
earthquakes which destroyed the capital, and was purchased for Mr. 
Charles P. Howditch. 

It is thus-iar the only extensive work regarding this language, and 
8 @ manuscript of the first importatice. It is attributed to the year 
1779, 05. \t ts dedicated by the author, the Mavstro Don Manuel Mal- 
donado de Matos to the Archbishop Dr. Don Pedro Cortes y Larraz, 
who was archbishop at this'time. tt bears the title: Arte dela Lengua 
Ssinca con algunuy Reflexiones criticas al Arte K'a Kchiquel. Compuesta 
for él Maestro Dm Manuel Muldonada de Mates Cura propio del Partido 
de Suntiage Sacutepeques, Dedicada al Limo, Senor Dor Dn Pedra 
Cortes y Larras del contefo de sa Mag Dignisimo Arsabispo de Guathe- 
mals. It te paged in two sections: the first section, mumbered leayes 
1 to 105, 215 pages of text, is taken up with an introduction and grammar: 
the second part has. 45 numbered leaves, go pages, and contains a vocalu- 
lary. The entire manuscript contains 305 octavo pages of clearly written 
material, and ts very well pirdserved, It is now being reproduced in 
photostat for the use of students, | 
| MAgsHaLt H. Savilte 
MUSEUM OF THR Awfaican pian | | em 

(Hevk Fouxnarion}, 

“ew VYore Corr 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCTETY 


Meeting of October 22, 1917 

‘Tae American Ethnologieal Society Ine met jointly with the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology “of the New York Academy af 
Science at the American Museum of Natural History, October 22, 1917, 
at 6:15a0. Asymposium on the “ Statistical Growth of Children” was 
presented by Professor Frinz Goas, Mr. Leslie Spier, and Mr. Louis R. 
Sullivan; Mr. Spier discussed the relation of dentition and stature In 
the growth of boys, as revenled by acseries of casts andl measurements 
niade by Professir Boss on 550 school boys at Utuode, Porto Rica, in 
rrs.! 

Mr. Sullivan presented a summary ef astudy oa the “Growth of the 
Nasal Bridge of Children." 

The discussion was opened by Professor Boas and participated jn by 
several of those present. 

The material reported on was that collected by Professor Boas in 
Worcester, Mass. A study of the transverse diameters of cross-sections 
a the nasal bridge showed a gradual decrease from year to year, This 
decrease in the transverse diameters was interpreted aa growth in an 
antero-posterior direction. Analysis of the averages brenight out the 
following facts which agree with previous studies on growth of other parts 
of the body; 

t, That the girls grow more rapidly from 5 to 14 years. 

2. During this period & girl of any age corresponds best in develop- 

ment with a hoy from one to three years older, | 

3. After the age of 1g there is very littl growth among girls while 

the boys continue to grow until. 18 or older. 
Other data onthe height and breadth of the nose were-introduced to em- 
phasize the above facts. 


Meeting of November 26, 1917 
The American Echnological Society met Monday, November 26, 
at 65 pom. in the Academy Room, the president in the choir: Dr. 
' Apwricow Autivopoiogel, val, 30, pp. 47-95. 
§ Awwrioin Antiropotogit, val. 19, a ala oa 
S41 
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H..K. Haeberlin presented a paper on Sbetetda’g, a Shamanistic Per: 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish, illustrated by specimens, Dr. Leo 
J. Frachtenberg spake on the Societies of the Quilinte. 
Both papers were discussed by Professor Boas and Dr, Goldenweiser, 
Twenty-eight persona were Present, 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, January 22, 1918 

The Board of Directors met in Dr. Goddard's Offer at the American 
Museum at 2 o'cliek, Present: Dr. Wissler, Dr. Goldenweiser, Dr: 
Boas, Dr. Parsons, Mr. Nelson, with Dr. Goddard im the chair. 

The Treasurer's report was read and accepted, and teferred to an 
auditing committee, appointed by the President, consisting of A, L. 
Kroeber and Lestic Spier, 

The Editor gave his report on publications, He reported that volume 
5 is now completed, as is aiso valume 7, parti. Volume 7, part 2 le 
entirely in type, 560 pages are being made up. Volume 7 is the Jones 
material, for which the Carnegie Institution will pay S900. Tho report 
WAS accepted, 

The following names were proposed by Dr. Goddard as fellows of the 
society: Tlenedocp ile Booy, Dr. Liew J, Frachtenberg, Dr. Walter L, Hild= 
burgh, Max Schrahisch, Miss Ann E, Thomas, Miss Martha Warren 
Beckwith; and Douglas C. McMurtrie asa member. Mrs. Parsons pro- 
pomd the name of Mrs, C. -H. Sorchan ae a inember, These nami- 
nations were unanimously accepted and the names will be recommended 
for action by the Board to the Society. | 

AS @ nominating committee the Board prised the following: 
President, Clark Wissler: 1st Vice President, A. 1... Krocber: 2d Vice 
President, M. HH. Saville: Setretary, R. H. Lewie (M, A. Mallory co-act 
@s Secretary in the absence of Dr. Lowie)- Treasurer, Elsie Clews: Par- 
sons: Editor, F, Boas: Board of Directors (in addition to the abowe), P. EE 
Goddard, A.A Goldenwelser, N.C. Nelson. 

The Editor and. Treasurer were appointed to ‘pPropare a builget to 
present at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 

The meeting was adjourned, 

Meeting of January 28, 1918 

The annual mmevting af the Society was held in the Academy room of 
the American Museum on January 28: at 6. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Or; Goddard. “The folluwing members were 

'Thit paper appears dove PP. 3409°0"7. 
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present: F. Boas, P. E, Goddard, C; Wissler, M. Fishberg, A. L. Kroeber, 
E. C. Parsons, L, Spier, LR. Sullivan, N.C. Nelson, BT. 8. Hydei 
B. Weitzter. and M. A. Mallory. 

The President called forthe report al the Secre 





ary which follows: 


Secentaay'’s REeroxt 
The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, [ne., 
divided Into ¢lasses: ts os follows: 


Life members... x Niet Aeivetitirfctertcias Ts 
Members. ., ny ean tL eemecknens wren eanses ees pe 12 
ee een ee TTL ETP PTi r= Pe eTiiye errr eel ea 
Anthropological fellaws... - nee hes ere 


The Secretary basa record of 12 subscribers, but this is not a com- 
plete record since the number has been enlarged by our agent, G. E. 
Stechert and Company. This:gives.a total of 123 as compared with rat 
in January, 1917. The Society has lost one momber, Rev, Wm. R. 
Blackie, by the non-payment of dues, 

The Society held the usual number of meetings during the year at 
which the following papers were presented: 

(January) N.C. Nelson, The Southwest Problem. 

(February) Tylor Memorial Meeting In honor of Sir Edward Burnett 
Tylor, Clark Wissler, Tylor and Material Culture, Robert H. Lowie, 
Tylor on Diffusion and Adhesions A. A. Goldenwelser, The Doctrine 
of Animism. 

(March) Herbert Lang, Dances of the Natives of the Belgian Congo, 
Elsie Clews Parsons, The Office of Governor at Zuii, 

(April) Prof. S. A. Smith of the University of Sydney, The Talgai 
Skull. 

(October), Franz Boas, Leslie Spier, Louis R, Sullivan. Statistical 
Study of the Growth of Children. 

(November) MH. K. Haeberlin. Sberetda’q, A Shamanistic Per- 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish. 

By direction of the Board of Dircetors, the Society was affiliated with 
the New York Academy of Sciences. The alternate meetings of the 
Seclety for some veara have been joint seasions with the Section of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the Academy. The present arrangement 
seciires for the Society notice of all its meetings in the Bulletin of the 
Academy. Respectfully submitted, 

Maryam A. MaAttony, 
Aching Sreretary. 
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The Secretary was instructed to read the Treasurer's report whiil 
follows: 


TaEasveer's Retogr 
Deposit in Manhattan Savings Jueltution....._- vee eee os S2,Q07:82 








Deposit in Guaranty Trust Company . . ae : 674.68: 
Amount owing Society for dues ta Jon: 4. cya. Pit 82.00: 
‘Fotal Assets. . TIT OTTO Tete eeeeeeeseenidelicses | SAOTETO 
Receipts 
Balance on hand fan. 1, 1g17 (Guaranty Trust Co,). . $726.30 
Interest from Guaranty Trust Co....,....... . 5.95 
Balance on hand Jano, ters (Manhattan Sova Institss. 
tion). . TYE spe (» 273427 
Transfer Frcs tuneaby to Madtetian Savings. Liceerer, SOOLOD 
Interest from Manhattan Savings tnstitution.. > 6=— CB 
From does collected! te Pec gr, 1917:,:..............._. 469.12 
| Fa, 129.22 
Pena) aceseisnsiiissize eee ~--2 Liga 
Transfer fears Guaranty Tent i To y Manhattan Savings. 100,00 
Memberships in reteicliatee| Association . . <seerr , 83,00 
Publications, . fui vedeay | -3RReS 
Louis Meyer ravings)... e+i@0edeeu8 i balla... doo 
Amer. Mus: Nat, Hist. (attendant) 1b 40m anweetesdbalis 4-50 
Balance... . not pee tecadi cues » 502.70 
$4,120.22 


Unpaid woes... . noo 
‘Total Agsete:...._ $2,674.70 
Respectiully submitted, 
Fis Crews Parsons, 
Treasurer. 





Examined and found correct, Jan, 25, tors. 
a L. Kaorneg, 
Leste Sriex, 
‘luditing Commitee, 


The Secretary was instructed to read the Budget stibmitted try the 


committee consisting of the Edjtor and the Treasurer. The budget 
follows: 
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Bupoer FOR 1918, Ampnicax Erunopocrcat Society 
Balinre of current funds... ..,,....,. 81,208.70 





Estimated income . eaeee-- 6B 
Contribution from Carnes Lnatituitlese for: 
VoLvoot Publicatiog. oc ..c.c.c..l. KOO $2,761.37 
Propogel Expenditures: | 
Cutrent cxperies.. 2... we pee eee ok 440.00 


Publications, vol. v and oli's ‘vt, Pets 1 and 
Wicipetdiet died diedsdedesddekieed FOO Bag gon 


Pb ted a a Sat oe ee ek oo be ek oe jO.57 S2,7hL47 





The Editor of the Society's Publications reported as follows: 
Volume v, Koryak Tests, Waldemar Bogoras ie now completed, as is 
also volume vil, part 1, Ojibwa Texts, W. Jones, Volume vii, part 2 is 
entirely i in type, 360 pages are being madeup. The Carnegic Institution 
will pay fqoo toward the expenee of this publication, 
The Secretary was instrocted to read the nominations-of the Boare 
Directors to the Society.. It was as follows: 
The Board:of Directors of the American Ethnalogical Soctery presents 
the followitig nominations for membersliip m the Society: 
Mr. Douglas C. Mec Murttie. 
2929 Groodway, New York City- 
Mrs, C, H. Sarchan, 
267 Madison Ave., New York City, 
Fur fellowship in the Society: 
Miss Martha Warren Beckwith, 
Furnald Hall, Colombia University, New York City. 
Mise Awa E. Thomas, 
American Museum of Natural History. NX. Y.-C. 
Der. Walter L. Hildburgh, 
Algonquin Hotel, New York City. 
Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D, C. 
Mr. Theodoor de Booy, 
125 Lee Ave. Lincoln Park, N.Y, 
Mr, Max Schrabisch, 
171 Fair Street; Paterson, N. J. 
The Society elected the above unanimously. 
a5 
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The Secretary nest read the repurt of the nominating committee: 
which was ae folluwa: 

‘Asa nominating committee the Board of Directors propose the fol- 
lowing officers for 1g18: 

Prositlent, Clark Wissler, 

First Viee-President, A, L. Kroeber, 

Secund Vice-President, M. H, Savilte, 

Secrotary, Robert Lowe, 

Treasprer, Elste Clews Parsons, 

Ediror, Franc Roas, | | 

Beurd of Direttars lin addition to he above), POE, Goddard; A. A. 
Goldenweleer NOC, Nelson, 

Following tho business.session Dr, Clark Wile prevented a paper 
an Cultural Problems of the Southwest. The discnasion ‘opened with a 
brief review ol conditions in New Mexiéa itil! Arizona in 1600, a teaume 
of past anthropological research Ih that cegivn, ania historical wketch of 
the plan and scope of investigations by the American Museiny of Nutural 
History under a grant from Archer M, Huntington. This was followed 
by an outdine of thy problems an far developed in the course of the Hunt- 
ington explirations, The center of the historic: pueblo culture can he 
definitely located ia ie upper Rio Grande valley, New Mexico, It lias 
been ussumied that the many ruins now surrounding the surviving native 
vilhigis were oveunied hy the aticestors of these same nativea: The 
atchavologival work of the Huntington Exploration makes clea that these 
ruins wete huilt by people having the same culture ag the historic Pueblos; 
whatever may have heen their relation by blood But the moat impor 
tint result attained was the discovery of stratified depésiis giving 
thrmnological scale for these ruins. Tn‘ ke Hitiner pesearch arotinil 
“Zu07 in the Little Colomda drainage ives an analogeses chroncilopical 
weale. In addition to these investigations chronulupical results were 
echt in tla prehistoric San Tuan Hrotvaye, The imoet pressing problem 
now is to coordinate these three chronological sedles eo-as to form one 
sequence for the Suuthwest as a whole, As the cise now stands, the 
ruine of the San Juan peer to have immediately preceded the earliest 
period of Pueblo activity in the Rio Grande valley. 

The feet psitt cutsidered wis the association uf the living natives 
with this chronology. ‘The nomadic peoples of thy Scithuiest preacnt 
the greatest problem here, Their tanguage being Athapusean, it i4 4 
fair weumption that they came from the north, Their culture seems to 
indicate 4. Pliteaw origin from which area they may have been pushed! 
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out by the Shoshom. On the other hand, the Pueblos themselves seem 
to have taken their cultural inspiration from the pretistoric San Juan 
and here again we find an antecedent Patan cuiture, [t-iss therefire, 
difficult to say who came into the Southwest: first. the Atha pastans or 
the Pueblos; perhape they were simultandns arrivals. 

The paper was discussed by Drs, Kroeber, Parsons, anil Boas, 


‘Meeting of February a5, 1918 

The Society met at the American Museum of Natural Hiagary at 
Sirs. President Wiselor in the chair. 

Mr. N.C, Nelson read «4 paper on the Archaelogy of the Southwest, 
The paper treated the native cultures lovalized ancl still surviving in the 
Southwest a4 one complete whole and began with the assertion thar the 
order of development to be assumed from the numerous ruing,; etc., must 
he worked out by methods wholly independent of history and tradition, 
The desired end, it was stuted, would be accomplished ultimately. by 
intensive excavations in all.al the chiel subconters ike the Mesa Verde. 
Chaco Canyon, and the Rio Grande valley, and by a tigid comparative 
analysis of the data thus wbtained, Some of this wirk has already Lows 
done. but its completion isa lung antlexpensive undertaking, ‘Atea ny hile, 
rather than wait indefinitely for ua compurative atialisis of all the sayt- 
staniling culture traits, the American Museum expeilitions during the 
last two years have been cancerned mainly with the analysii of one trait, 
viz, ceramics, This trait wae selected, because it has universal distri- 
bution, shows the greatest variabiliry and the data for it can be obtained 
in mest cases by lithe or no excavation. requiring nothing more than o 
reasonably thorgneh reconnaissance. 

Two different analytico-mechanical methods of determining pottery 
sequences were discussed anc graplucally (lostrated. The results as- 
obtained in thisway to date cleatly prove the blark.on-white Wares a4 « 
Whole te antriate most of the polychrome wares, some af which atill 
survive. This fact applied to the vacated and rutied settlements shows. 
that the ancient high centers of development like Puella Bonite amd the 
neighboring villages of the Chaco Canyun were ahmaudened at w wery 
early date, in fact before anything comparable to it had:arisen in-eued 
plices as the Rio-Grande valley, The probably migratory movements. 
oratany rate the main trend of the cultural streams were indicated and 
discussed in both aspects. historical and geographical, 

The main. point to the discussion wasthat there is a marked corre. 
spondence between the historical dewelupment of the main tralts—auch 
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as architecture, the metate; ceramics, ete—anil their geographical dists- 
bution, the older forms having the widest range: That, in other words, 
the surviving culture complex which we call Pueblo fades away gradually 
awe trace it back through time in just the ame way as it fades away or 
becomes modified [we trace it out through space, This was taken to 
mieun that the Pueblo culture, so called, was developed in place and that 
In (oct it reate on another culture which ia not Pueblo in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word, 

The paper was discussed by Praf.-Krocher, Mr. Spier, Dr. Goddard,. 
arial others, | | 

Meeting of March 25, 1918 

The Society met with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Selences at the American Museum of 
Natural History, President Wissler presiding, Mr. Earl H. Morris pre- 
sented a paper on The Excavation of the Aztec Ruin, New Mexico, 

The frst recorded visit of a white man te the Aztec Ruin was that 
of [. Newberry, Auguat 4, 185%.. Morgan described the ruin, and gave. 
a plan of it, in “Houses and Howse-Life of the American Aborigines,” 
published in '882. Since the latter 80's, the ruin has been privately. 
owned, and protected from vandaliem. 

In the epring of 1916, the American Museum acquired the right of 
excavation, and since then ite expeditions have sperit seven months re- 
moving debnis.{rom a portion of the structure 

The ruin is approximately: rectangular, 354.5286 feet, buile about 
a court, with longer axis east and west, The entire area has been cleared 
of vegetation, and a portion of the south wing, all of the east wing, anil 
parts of the north wing have been excavated, | 

Cobblestones und attohe were used in the controction of the south 
wing. These walls are huilt above the remains of an older structure: 
The masonry is carelessly done, A section of the cast wing constitutes a 
unit which was built come time after the construction of the main building. 
The sandstone ia of different quality from that of the adjacent chambers. 
and the floor level is considerably higher, the fill beneath consisting of 
refuse material, ‘The construction is relatively poor, 

The main east wing and the portion of the north wing that haa been 
cleared are part of the original plan of canatruction, Throughout the 
masonry w excellent. 

Much refuse hod been dumped into the rooms of the south wing, 
whereas the filling of the unit portion of the east wing was due to the 
deeny of the higher portions of the walls, The east wing, excepting two. 
burial chambers, had also been use! as a dumping place for refuse. 
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There is much evidence of successive decay and rehabilitation, 
Wails that had fallen were rebuilt by the aborigines, and in places walle 
ond rooms were constructed upon the mound resulting from the weather- 
ing down of the former atructure. 

Although in general the walle were well preserved, there were many 
points af weakness and partial failure. [En such cases, the loosened 
masonry was removed and the walls rebuilt ao that what remains of the 
original structure will stand for muny years. 

From burial chambers and refuse deposits an excellent collection of 
pottery, textiles, bone and stone implements, beads, and ormmments, were 
collected. 

Three periods may be distinguished in the chronology of the Aztec 
region, based upon architectural and ceramic types, “The Agtec ruin 
is characteristic of the most recent of theer, and marks the richest de- 
velopment of material culture attained by the ancient pooples of the 
Upper San Juan drainage. The Mesa Verde cliff dwellings, Pueblo 
Bonito, certain ruins of the Zufi region, of the Little Colorado, and of 
Tulatosa valley, were approximately contemporaneous. 


Meeting of April 22, 1918 

The Society met with the New York Academy of Sciences with 
Ernest E. Smith, President of the Academy, in the chair, DOr A: Le 
Kroeber spoke on Factors Controlling Human Behavior as Miustrated by 
the Natives of the Southwestern United States. The address is pulb- 
lished in the May number of the American Museum Journal, 1918. 

Marjorre A. Martory, 
Acting Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of March 12, 1918 

THe s2gd meeting of the Society was held in the V rest Study Room of 
the Public Library on Tuesday evening, March 12, 1018, at Bop. m, 
The speaker of the evening was Mr, Edward T. Williams, Chiet of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, who presented a 
paper on “The Origins of the Chinese." 

Mr. Williams outlined four theories regarding the origin of the 
Chinese that deserve eximination. | 

The first. advocated by Dr. L, Wieger, a tiissionary of the Soclery of 
Jesus, ia that thoy otiginated in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, His reasons 
for so believing are, hrielly, that 

1, The Chinese ideagratis have: existed since 3.000 #.¢. anil the 
most Uncient represent tropical animals and plants, thus pointing to a 
tropical country a the place-of origin for the race. 

But the ohiest Chinese ideograms known ta the world are not older 
than 200 i.c., when the Chinese were already settled in the valley of 
the Yellow riverand in constant intercourse with their neighbors ta the 
south. These ancien: ideograims, moreover, represent animals and plants 
of the temperate zone rather than of the tropics, Those for sheep and 
cattle are found, too, in many roat words, indicating that the early 
Chinese were shepherds and. herdsmen, Pirsnite not found in tropical 
counpries. . 

2. Other reasons given for q@ (tropical origin are that the oldest form 
of the Chinese lunguage is found tn southern China to-day, and 

a- The Chitieae language is purest in the south dnd grows more and 
More FOr pt as one approaches the north, 

4. The Chinese language is tonal, as are the languages of Indo- 
China, and is therefore most nearly related to these, 

It is tot necessary, however, to assume a southern origin for the 
race to account for these facts; whieh are juat as easily explained by the 
atival af the Chinese from the nerth in AOCeCiKe wares of migration, 
the later comers crowding the egtlier further and further towards the 
suuth, so that the oldest and pureat forms of Chinese would be found 
just where they are. The tonal languages.of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
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in that cese are to be togarded as the languages of the vanguard of the 
Migration. 

Asa matter of history it isnow known thar many tribes of Cambodin, 
Simm and Bormah came from the oorth, the Tibeto-Burmana from @& 
region as far north asthe Tien Shan. Satie atcial or physic! change 
forced these tribes te migrate. The dominint dement in the population: 
of Durmall did not reach that land until about two or three thoyeand, 
yeurs ago, while the tribes of Cambodia arrived in their present habitat 
about 215 1c. and the Shans, progenitors of the Siumese, ruled southern 
China wetil the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. The moventent 
of races therefore has-been from north to south and not vice versa. 

The second theory ie that the Chinese originated on the American 
Continent. This theory does not require much attention. There hove 
been movements af population, itis true. from America to Siberia, even 
in historneal times; and there is ¢ultural and physical sitniliciny HW nor 
identitv nf th penples on the opposite shores of the northern Pacitic.. 
But the tribes of which this is true He te the northeast of Ching and differs 
strikingly from the Chinese in physical appearance. language and social 
institutions.. | 

The third theory is held by a number of distinguished scholars and 
Meclares that the Chinese ate autochthonous and their civilization 
indigenous. Tt muwt be admitted! that the oldest exteting. records: of 
China seem to know no other region as the home of the Chinese fore- 
fatiers than the valley of the Yellow river, and it is held accordingly 
that they gave up néniadic habite-and sectled aa agriculturista there In 
un tinknown antiquity and that it was there that they developed their 
civilization, Including thelr written language, As to the last-mentioned, 
the theory is almost certainly wrong. This civilization, including the 
use of the inleograms, appears to have been shared by surrounding tribes, 
from among whom in fact some of their most famous rilers came. 

One of these tribes, the Chon, headed ao league of tine tribes from 
the weet which subdued the Shang Dynasty about to00 0:¢. These 
tribes were amalgamated with the earlier, and much of the culture of 
China must be ascribed to the Chou: This fact and the enforced trigra- 
Hon of the Mon Khoer, Tibeto-Burnans and Shans to the south because 
of some disturliance apparently in central Asia, give plausibility to the 
fourth Uhoory 

This theary would place the origin of the race fa central of In western 
Asia. A nomber of distinguislied scholars: have held this view, 
Pinipelly’s explorations in central Asia have shown that that region was 
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the seat of an ancient civilization as old as 6250 0.c, Great climatic 
changes have there converted what was once a moist and fertile land 
into an aril desert and caused the inhabitants to migrate to other parts 
of the world. It was this perhaps that drove the Sumerians into the 
Euphrates valley and that forced other peoples down upon the Tibeto- 
Burmans: and caused the movements of population in China. ‘The 
eatliest Sumerian monuments show that people te have been Turanian, 
not Semitic, and to have lad obliquely-set eyes, De, C. J. Ball, of 
Oxierd, has shown that there are striking resemblances between the 
earliest Sumerian ideograma and those of the Chinese. He has also 
published a vocabulary of more than 4 theusand words which show 
similarities of sound and meaning in Chinese and Sumerian, This 
lenis weight to the theory that both have a common origin and that the 
Peoples were probably: related. Most of the mounds of central Asia 
remain to be explored and it is not roo mach to hope that, in the nor far 
distant future, evidence may be found establishing conclusively that the 
Chintve race originated in that locali ty 

In the discussion which followed the paper Dr. Ales Hrdlitka called 
especial attention ta the importance of the whole subject and the urgent 
need of archeological and anthropological investigations on these regions. 
Others who discussed the paper where Dr. John R. Swanton, Mr. James 
Mooney and Mr, Henry Fareuhar, 


Meeting of March 26, 1918 

Tue 524th meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library on Tuesday evening, March-26,; 1918, at 8 ji. mm. 
A paper on “The Origins of the Italian People," especially prepared 
far the Anthropoligical Society of Washingron by Dr. V. Giuifrida- 
Rugeeri, Professor of Anthropology, University of Naples, was presented 
by Dr. Auetin -H, Clark, U.S. National. Museum. 

The author jeaves aside all that relates to the haleolithie age, in the 
remains of which Italy is tess favored than other regions of western 
Europe. A more solid ground is encountered in the neolithic epoch, 
From the Lombard plains-to the Ionic shore of Traly archeologists have 
found repeatedly circular foundations af huts half buried in the earth, 
the remains of dwellings of a nevlithie pastoral people, The huts were 
hollowed in the ground on purpuse, perkaps to afford shelter from the 
wind, and they were entered either by means. of-steps, or an inclined 
plane, or a shaft made'close ty the hut. In the hollows that romain 
are found weapons ol polished stone and various renidins of domestic 
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handicraft, including pottery of advanced technique, form and decora- 
tion, 

After describing the burials in agtural and artificial caves, the author 
hotes the coming of a new people into Italy (rom the east. These people 
came in canoes, and having crossed the Mediterranean they landed on 
the southern shores of the Italian: peninsula as well as in Sicily and 
Sardinia. They are called Ligures (Liguri) by historians. The Siculi 
belonged to the came race as-the Ligures, and both were physically of 
the Mediterranean type. 

[n western Sicily are found similarities to the Iberian civilization, 
attributable to “that great wave of influence which rouched the coast 
districts of western Europe, bringing with it the dolmen and the dotmen- 
pottery.” The evolution of the demws de janes in Sardinia reached its 
highest development about 2000-1500 n.c. These burials belong ta the 
“eneolithic” age in which copper was used as well as stone. Whilst 
the civilization of the dolmen and megalithic monuments flourished in 
Western Europe and in the Mediterranean region there was a diferent 
civilization in Central Europe. There we find evidences of a people who 
lived in the lake-regions-on pile-structures (palafitie), a people whose 
history is written only in the refuse of their daily lives, covered today by 
water and peat-bogs: This refuse shows us a primitive pottery, the 
cultivation of flax and grain, and a pastoral life, “Toward the end of 
the second millenium mc. there took place a great movement of 
peoples into Italy from the north, and the pile-dwellings of eastern 
Lombardy, as well as the hut-dwellings of the Ligures, were deserted by 
their inhabitants.” Later the Umbrians and the Etruscans entered 
ltaly. 

The question as to who were the “Jiahic®™ seems superfluous to the 
author “for there were mo special people of that mame. Italy is a 
historic formation and all the antecedent races who contributed to her 
making: are equally ‘Italian.’ The population of the ‘eternal city’ 
was composiie. Yt probably embraced from:early times the representa- 
tives of all the three main races of Europe, the HH. medilerranens, JT. 
alpinus, and HY. nordi¢us." 


Meeting of April 9, 1918 
THe 575th meeting of the society was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Public Library on Tuesday evening, April 9, at B o'clock, ‘The speaker 
was Paul Haupt, Ph.D,, LL.D. etc.. W. W. Spence, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Director of the Oriental Seminary at Johns Hopkins 
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University, Baltimore, Md. Dr. Hauprt's subject was Mesopotamia 
aid Palestine.” 


The early civilization wf Babyloniy was Sumerian, The Sumerian langage 
appears to be related to Georgian jin Russian Tromscaucasia, Mesopotamia 
passed wuncessively under the sway of the Sumerians, Accadians, Hittites,’ Cas- 
nites, Assyrians, Chaldvans, Persians, Mucedotians, Parthians, Romans, Soasan- 
ions, Arabs, Mongols, Tatars and Turks. Since 1638 it has been a part.ol the 
Turkish Esyre. 

In tgoz: the Turkish Government granted a German syniicate a charter 
fot the construction of a railway from Constantinople through Asia Minar to 
Hageled, ood afterwards to [asra: “This through line from Hamburg ta the 
Persian Gull, which threatened the British dominion of India, was'one of the 
ost dinpertant factors which fed to the world war. 

In £346 1 reeenneeryles! edlonization af Mesopotamia, construction of the 
Euptirates railway, anil restorations of the ancient systom of irrigation, In rh87 
T prepared io minnerandin concerning = fatinnal expedition to: Mesopotamia 
undet the ausplves of the Sinithsonian Institution, In ga | suggeated settle: 
mentol the Russian Jews in Mesopotamia. My jilan was afterward ailvorated 
by lerael Zangwil) (see The imeriian Hebres, May 21, 1909). The restoration 
of the ancient system: of irrigation, which would make Ralivtonia again the thief 
Kranary ol the world, was taken wp in i909 by Sir Willian Willoocks, 

The telutions between Mesopotamia and Palestine are very close, The 
ancestors of (he lerwelites come irom Mesapetumia. The larmelites were ecttled 
ln Palestine when the Edomire ancettors of the Jews were in Egypt Judali was 
hot o tribe, jut a religious ayrociation of worshippers of Jahveh, lieliding mnt 
only Edomites, Lut also Hovites, Canaonites, lshmaclites, Moubites, Hittites, 
Amorites, Milllitines, Eeyprivns anid Ethiopians, # ©, a mixture of Asiatic, 
African, amj European eliients, 

lt will perhupe be jiossibls to solve the complicated ptinological problems 
in Palestine with the help of the new serd-diagnowth: methods based on deviation 
al complement whereby the Ktiz wction of hemolyzing Aud ia prevented. 
Harsemarin made some. experiments with Egyptian timmnies. Friedunthal 
tested! tlie tueex| oot iloeh ofa mammoth which had ewer feuanet in 1c, domilvccdifeced 
fn the bee ef Silseria. ‘The martian stowed the near relation of the extlinct mam- 
inoili to the exietluy [nian eliphant. | 

Palestine ihoth Western anit Eastorn) ia nearly as large (9,840 sq. mu) ae 
Sicily (y.860 ap on), but fe has only abet 730,000 inhabitunte (Mesopotamia 
about 1.s00j000). Like Sicily, which way the bridge between. Europe and Africa, 
Palestine, the comivcting Hole beewenn Mesopotamia wal Egypt; never was the 
fani| of o single ation anil prahably never will! be, Certainly the Jews can 
claim only Judea, not the northern diitricty, Sgmurie ate) (Galilee, or the country 
cant of the Jordan, The majonty oF the colanists wham he Assyrian king# sent 
to Galilee wore Aryans, 1.4, tmians, wo that the {dunders of Christianity may 
not have bees Jews liy rane, | 
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With the passing away of antisemitiem Jewish natiomaliem will disappesr. 
The Jews in this country will be Americans, the Jews in France will be F renchimen, 
but they will continue to regard Jernzalem as their epiritual mother, 


Meeting of April 23. 1918 

Tie agth annual meeting (526th regular meeting) of the society was 
held in the West Study Room of the Public Library. April 23 at 8 p.m. 
President Babeock in the chuir.. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year; President, Mr, FE, T, Willams; Vice-President. Dr. 
Truman Michelson: Secretary, Mr Felix Neumann; Treasurer, Mr. 
JN, Bo Hewitt: Councillors, Mr. J. Po Hartington, Mr, Francis La- 
Flesche, Rev, John M,. Cooper, Dr, E, 0. Morgan, Miss Frances Dets- 
more. The seciery then listened to the address of the retiring president, 
Mr. W. H. Babcock on “Some Anthropological amd National Factors 
in the Present War.” 

The speaker reviewed the series of papers on national subjects which 
ha! been delivered before the society during the past year. 

The war-is a contest of nations, conditions and Tacial aspirations; let ween 
the centrat Teutonic empires, with originally Turantan adhetents, an the sur- 
rounding republics or liberal monarchies, chiefly Latins, Slave and the Ex lish- 
speaking peoples. But the difference in kinds of government had lesa to do with 
beginning the war than the Vehiment hostility af races anc national ambition. 

“Race” and “nation are varlible terme Language doce not alway 
accurd with either, Xo people is homogeneous, What counts for ttiost is & 
conviction af aitional identity and mela! affiliation sustained emotionally by an 
ideal of patriotiam, When this ia violently overtidden, a sense of outrage and 
gactilege is evoked—the most Iruittul source of devastating -wara, The best 
preventative would be such political redistribution ae would end alien oppression 
ind nake agyression very difficult, 

The speaker sketched the human movements which have evolved 
and defined the peoples of Europe; also the special changes needed. 
The same vicrorious powers of civilization which must effect the latter 
could also maintain them. ‘The prospect of a general and lasting peace 
was never so good ae now: for the world js nearly iull and well onder 
cotitrel, exeopititig ag yet the central powers and their auxitiartes. There 
would be no Clinger from outside Harborians, suchas wrecked the long- 
continued, hue territutially restricted, dominiin of Rome. 

FRAsces DESSMOKE, Secretory 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


TITLES or Parens to me Discvissed ay tae Winter MEEtixc’or THe 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


As ithe members of the Association have already beon informed, in 
advance notices, it js proposed, at the forthcoming winter Meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association in Baltimore te introduce an 
innovation hy devoting one or two sessions to the presentation of pub- 
lished papers by title and to their discussion. As stated by the Presi- 
dent of the Association in his preliminary announcement: “This is not 
a plan (or @ series of aymposia, but an endeavor to achieve the concrete 
discussion of concrete papers which has always: been regarded aa the 
ideal purpose of mectings. This purpose has failed of realization be. 
cause the sending of papern so occupies time that only little is Jeff for 
comment: and also becuuse oral presentation, especially as limited to 
Fwenty: minutes, Is often insufficient to Put subject matter Hefore the 
meeting with sufficiently specific detail to allow of its thorough digestion 
by the audience, Uniler the new plan, even technical evidence an which 
an author's broader conclusions: may be hased can be assimilated before 
the meeting, and the discussion therefore conducted with point,” 

‘Te counteract an erroneous lnpression which has unfortunately 
Kotter abroad it must be added thut it is Hot intended 10 curtail—much 
less Ho away with,—the Presentation of the resulte.of new researches as 
uruler the old plan. 

To assure the succéss of this new venture tt is important that the 
tithe of the papers to be discussed be communicated te all members of 
the Association a congidvrable period in advance in order that they may 
come prepared to take part: hence, the early appéatance of this notice- 
Following is the Gnal list of Papers presented for dlacyssion:. 

Clark Wisaler? Origins, Chiseification, and Corrélation.o! Ameriamn Peoples und 

Cullures (The Aturrican Imiian, Chaprers XIX=XNI, torr.) 

Edward Sapit: ‘Time ‘Perspective in Aborigmal American Culture,, (Ganatla 

Geological Survey, Memuair oo, Ty th.) 

N. "Nelson: Clirontlogy of the Tano Ruine. (American Anthropolupry N.S, 

AVIE, 139-180.) 
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A. A. Goldenweiser: Totemiam, an -Analytical Study. (Jowrnal ef Amwrican 
Folk-Lore, Vol.. MXM, 179-203, tyto); Exogamy and Totemiam Defined: 
a Rejoindes, (deerican Anthropalogiit, XUN, 49-497); The Origm of Toro: 
isin, (Anvrican Anthropalegin, XIV, too-607); Toremism, Aatiew lniter- 
mitional Encyclopedia); Form aml Content in Totetiiem, (American Anthro: 
_pelogtst, N. S., XX, 28o-295.) 

A. L. Krocher: The Significance of Kinship Designations, (Californin Kinship 
‘Systema, University af California Publications, in sberricon Archorwlogy anid 
Ethunlegy, MUL, ror7z.) 

Frank. Speck: ‘The Basia of Primitive Algonquian Sockil Organivstion, iA seer 
icon Aniiropelogia, N.S. XVI, -260-303; AUX, a-18: Publleatlons, Aries- 
ican Soctological Soctety, NIT, 62-100; Canada Geological Survey, Miemoair 
7O, Pts.) 

Frome Boas: Tsimelian Society, (Tsimshian Mythology, Thirty-firet Annual 
Report, Bornean of Amoricon Ethnology, 478-364, 1916,) 

RK. H. Lewle: Plains Indian Age-Societivs. (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. X11, part 13, 1916.) 

Elsie (Clews Parsons: Notes wn Zufil, (Memeis, Ametican Anthropological 
Association, TY, moa. 3, 4, £027! 

Truman. Michelsin: Proofs of Genetic Linguistic Relationship. (demarke on 
American Lidian Languages, Journal af the Washington Acadewry of Sciences, 
Vol. ViL.ino. 5, 223-244, April 19, 1977.) 

Berthold Laufer: The Reiiiser and ire Domestication. (emteirs, American 
Anthropological Association, ]V, mo. 2, VorT. 

Louis R. Sullivan: Racial Types in the Philippine felancs. (uthropolugical 
Popers, American Muscum-af Natural History, Vol. NXOMA, part 1, rarB) 

De. W. C. Mines, the Director of the Ohio Stare Archaeological 

Museum, ne a careful survey of the famous Flint Ridge District in 

east-central Ohio. The immediate object of the investigation was to 

determine the precise nature of the prehistoric flint workings in that 
vicinity: particularly a= to possible chitanological relations. Incidentally 

i clissification of the tints is ta be made by whieh It bs hajed to trace 

these materials to other sectlonsa of the State and thereby establial lines 

of culture cotitact, The season's werk consisted jn lorating the ait 
wing workshop and campsites and a sampling of the kecompanying mefuse 
for the classification of materials, [n addition a few of the most typical 
pits were cleared out to determine the mining methods of the aborigines. 
Dr. Mills invited the Amencan Museom of Natural History to par- 
ticipate in these surveys and accordingly. Dr, Clark Wissler visited 

Columbus, Ohio, and accompanied the survey party fora part of the 

season. Larer, Dr. Wissler visited the most iinportant mound aml yil- 

lage sites In Ohio and began a map of Indiana mounds and earthworks 
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designed to supplement the map of Ohio recently compiled by Dr, 
Mills, 

Ma. Leste Serer of the American Museum of Natural History has 
recently returned from a field tri to Arizona. The cartier part of the 
suniiner was apent on the headwaters of the Salt river whore an exami 
nution of the archaeological remains was made, Similar work was tittciere 
taken farther west on the Verde river, Loter-a visit wae made to the 
Havusupai among whom Mr. Spier made ethnological studies and secured 
a collection for the Museum, 


Dw. A. L. Krorses spent the month of September-ar Zuar where he 
secured alirge body of Zuii texta and material for a grammar of that 
language. iia Prof. Kroeber's intention to prepare this long desired 
material for carly publication, Prof. Kroeber is resuming his work in 
the University of California alter six months’ exchange with the American 
Museum of Natural Historw. 

Dex. Patt Raps has been appointed [nereuctor in the Department 
af Anthropology af the University of Culifornia, 


A Divtstox ov ANtrRoroocy has been organized in the Sanitary 
Corp of the army. Major Charles B. Davenport is in charge; E. W. 
Hawkes, Louis R. Sullivan, and W. D: Wallis, second lieutenants, com- 
pose: the division, which was created to secure acturate and systematic 
Mcusurements and ubservations ii the various training camps. 


THe University of Pennsylvania expedition to the hitherto unknown 
Intlion tribes in the mountains between Venesuela ani Calombia in 
charge of Theodore De Booy, curater of the Wniversity Museum, ‘has 
returned, having accomplished [ts purpose in a niuch shorter time than 
waa believed possible. This was due largely to the assistance of the- 
Venezuclan government. 
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EARLY CHEYENNE VILLAGES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


NFORMATION as to the region occupied by the Cheyenne in 
| early days is limited and for the most part traditional. Some 
ethnolopists declare that Indian tradition has no historical 
value, but other students of Indians decline to assent to this dictum. 
li it is to be accepted we can know little of the Cheyenne until 
they are found as nomads following the buttalo over the plains. 
There is, however, a mags of traditionary data which point: back 
to conditions at a much earlier date quite different from these. In 
primitive times they occupied permanent earth lodges and raised 
crops of corn, beans, and scjuashes, on which they largely depended 
for subsistence. 

La Salle says that the Chaa—i{?) Sharha—in 1680 told him that 
they lived about the head of the Great river, and Carver, in 1766, 
mentions the Schians as found in the great camp of Indians which 
he visited on the Minnesota river. The Schianese he says tive fur- 
ther to the west. Nearly one hundred years later Riggs and Wil- 
liamson repeat Sioux traditions which declared that in earlier times 
the Chevenne had lived on the Minnesota river, but had moved 

Two points of permanent occupancy by the Cheyenne seem to 
be generally accepted: one an earth-lodge village located on the 
Sheyenne river, a tributary of the Red river from the west—near the 
present Lisbon, in North Dakota—and the other two neighboring 
village sites on the Missouri mentioned by Lewis and Clark in 180g, 
pointed out to them by a Ree chief as haying been formerly occu- 
pied by the Cheyenne. 

a6 559 
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The village site near Lisbon (fig: 33) Was examined and mapped! 
some years ago by Dr. Libby and Dr. Stout, and a plan (fie. 34) 
of it is now in the archives of the Historical Society of North Dakota, 
The two villages mentioned by Lewis and Clark have been roughly 
located by students of the journals of these explorers, 

In the report of the Smithsénian Institution for 2871, Dr. Com: 
lort describes his investigations into certain mounds which he found 
near Kettle lakes, west of lake Traverse, which he speaks of as 
made by the Chevenne, 

Disregarding the earliest and very vague traditions of the Chey- 
enne with regand to their most ancient wanderings anil treating 
Tsts tefs tas and Suhtai us 4 ‘<inyle srmup, we find that there still 
remain in the tribe accounts of a time when they lived on the ber 
ders of large lakes ita region which was wholly timbered. This 
country was presumably in the present state of Minnesota, or to 
the northeast of that. Later they speak of a blue Water, or river, 
flowing through a “blue earth” country, near which they lived for 
atong time. This was perhaps the Minnesota river, 

Dr. T. S. Williams! records among the “common and mest 
reliable traditions” of the Sioux, one which atates that when the 
ancestors of the Sioux first Came to the Falls of Se. Anthony the 
lowa occupied the country about the mouth of the Minnessta river, 
and the Cheyenne dwelt higher up on the same river. He states 
also that the Cheyenne formerly planted on the Minnesota between 
the Biue Earth and Lar qui Parle, 

Writing about 1850, Dr. Riggs! says that “two hundred yeurs 
ago or thereabouts" the Chevenne had a Village near the Yellow 
Medicine river in Minnesota, where are vet visible old earth works: 
that from there they retired to a point between Big Stone Jake and 
luke Traverse, where they had a village,.and then moved to the 
south bend af the Sheyvernne tver,a tribu tary of the Red fiver of the 
nerth. This last village ts the one near Lisbon, N.D. From. the 
site on the Sheyenne river, the Cheyenne are assured to have: movecl 
toward the Missoyrl ver, ane when they reached it are saith by 

‘ Aftenceota Mithowieal Saciely Cullestions, val, 4, p: tax, 

‘SA. Riggs. Contributions to Vorth Ameriiar Hiinaloyy, vol, mm Pp 19k 
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EXratator of Put oF Cumvexwm Vintace Srre on Suevenie Ruves— 
Tatscraay or Rim Riven 


Dr. O), 1, Libby, af Univeralty, Wa D.. anil Dir. A B, Soout, ol the owe York 
Botunicul Garden, who tet years age examined thie old | * villag 
Sheyenne River, most kindly consent that. | shoul} annonce 
Dakota where the maps and notes on thie village atte are deposited, agrees that the 
cetera ahowhd be puted, This generous permission enables me to add to this 
paper the mayw mude in ayos by Dr, Libby: and Lr. Stout, aa well aa thetr recorded 
notes, which furnish some further detille asta the village ae they found li, The 
matter je of interest to students of rhe Pluins trites, wih will be grate!) to thear 
pentleines for the oppertunity te beam the movie af their inquiry, | 
The forth face of village (Bg. 33) bo oe slope of alwuit ae be old Tiver bed some 40 
feet telow, Th eave a gentie slope extends, A shallow anil eontly sloping mvine 
eeparates villige from: a round topped) broad leroll ty cad evidewtly the burial ground. 
Te the south: a gently sloping Jevel area extends. To the weet 2 irall can be 
traced whamt 50 rods, [it extenhe down Hope to edge al oemreh band where a apring 
SO large, well defined tefuse beaps ere to be fatind, Ne trices af rofuee Rew pa 
are toe be ferris) |i ie eralong itch On the siopes of the bank tuckig old river 
channel are evirlonces of refuse especially near tings New, 4-7 and betwee 14 ond 18. 
At latter place a path leaile downto a etm! refine pile A path not only jeada directly 
down Dit paths ome iliagonatiy down slope as abown, 
sented coe (flat ee ae aera avtal ty Berrie and ales ane 
ToGo, lance to cna aml eeuth. «See larger mage Hi general topngrapliy: 
Rings inekide plowed fickd—to south of fener (iifleatecl|—have Dieses EAL prairigr 
past 8 yeare--herre all that could be done was to locite tepee sites —The centers 
an diteh whowed plainly, — 
_ Hot tian) in pomtore are nearly all quite distinct anil outlines are eaully deter= 
Ditel te irom af 10 38 oor 76 leet wide and at apening to west le of feet deep. In 
fo place it pastiore ia ditet) hex thant} trex deep. os 
‘The “eache™ pile ere ligt Wejresiiony. “Chey vary in depth from a few inches 
owt ore inet anita halt Mibet of ituet age (eon chee Po tlrht fort across. 
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Fis. 34.—Piot of Chepenme village. Courtesy af Prof. 0 G, Libby amd Mr. A. B. 
Spout, 
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Riges to have had a village on the east side and afterwards to have 
crossed the river and to have lived with or near the Mandan. 

Dr. Comfort in his account of Indian remains'—near Fort 
Wadsworth, west of Sissetan, 5. D—speaks of the occupancy of 
the region by the Cheyenne a3 well known, and states that “the 
Cheyenne about one hundred years ago were dispossessed of the 
soil hy the Dakotas.” The village referred to by Dr. Comfort is 
not the Lake Traverse village said by Riggs to have: been oecu- 
pied next after that on the Yellow Medicine, but Comfort speaks 
—P. 305—ol mounds and carth works on the shores of lake Traverse 
which might be the traditional site referred to by Riggs. 

Dr. ‘TS, Williamson? says of the return of the Sioux to the 
Minnesota river, perhaps many years alter their first visit: 

The Clinyennes were then in the Upper pert of the valleys and haarthe Yellow: 
Metlicine a fortification js stiti plainly visible, which it is said was made by them 
ned a goes! epring of water, and in 1834, when the first plowing forthe Sioux was 
done ii that region, large quantities of muscle shelle were turned up near the 
runmins of this fortification, indicating that the groimd had been cultivated. 
The Sidiix whe expelled the owns, a kindred race, tnde 6 leagiie with the Chey- 
wines, whe, thiogh of a iiforenr origin, hove ever since bees counted a part of 
the Dakola nation. 

Of the settlement on the Yellow Medicine, Dr. Riggs says: 

The excavation extends around three sides of sorrtusw but irregular atuare, 
the fawrth being protected by. the lupe of the hill, whieh is now covEned -with 
Hinkler, After the filling up, af years: or perhips centuries, (he ditch is et il! about 
three feet deep. We found the east side, in the middle of the airels, to Minesure 
thirty-erghe paces, the south aide sixtycwo; and the wat sile fifty. “The narth 
cide is Considerably longer thanthe south, “Miearta wnclosed is not far from half 
att acre. (On eneh of the three excavated sides there was left a gateway of about 
Ra penn, 


An early reference to the Village on the Sheyenne river appeared 
in 1863, from the pen of the same author." He favs! 


The village stocd on the aouthewst sidit—of the river—on a high piece of 
lind abutting on a swale which coatnine springs of living water, More than 
fifty years have posed since ite ahiondesmest by the Cheyonnes, but the forti- 

' Smithvomiam Report (Wail. 1873), p. agg. 

"Minnusota Historical Society Cullections, wal. 11, Pp. sBy. 

‘ Mfinmerota Hittorical Society Collections, vol, 1, p. tio. 

S), Pal Daily Proor. August 5; TBH], 
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fications are all easily traced. The ditch that encircled the village praper is 
now, in places, three feet deep. It terminates at cithor end at the bluff Wank 
and ts-the shape of o half-moon.a little gittbous Ht includes between two anil 
three acree of ground, This place was thickly seteled with houses, Some eit y 
or seventy of these houses stom! inside the fortifications, Then auteide the city 
wert suburban residences, but they were not sunk into the ground nearly eo mach 
as these on the inside, 

In 1850 the stream on which this village site stands was still 
called by the Sioux Sha ar’ é@ ne wo Jupi, Where the Cheyenne plant. 

Later Dr. Riggs writes, 

Dakota tradition says that it was for a grest many Years successfully de- 
fended by the Cheyeones-againet the hostile Sioux, that many bloody battles 
were fought there, the Sioux often being driven: back with great slaughter. 

In a periodical entitled The Monthly South Dakotan, vol. 1, no. 
4, August 1899, p. 56, isa description of the village by Hon. A, L. 
Van Osdel of the Sibley Expedition of 1863—the une that Dr. 
Riggs accompanied. The account possesses a certain interest, but 
apparently the writer has endeavored to make it vivid by stiggest- 
ing that the site had been recently abandoned. In fact, in one 
place he says 

Several ol dirt lodges were still standing, delapidated and in the lost (sic) 

stages of decay. These ofl structures were lilt in civcular form and were 
from fiftein to twenty feet ih diameter, 
Interesting, however, is the fact that this writer has hit tipon the 
truth as to the enemies with whom the Cheyenne fought, and de- 
clures that the battles of those who had formerly occupied this place 
were with the Assiniboine Sioux. This he repeats more than once, 
and in this he is right, for the fighting of the Cheyenne was with 
the Assiniboine Sioux, and not with any other Sioux, 

The village on the Yellow Medicine was of amall extent, and 
coull have been oceupied by only a small number of people. One 
half an acre of land—Dr, Riggs’ estimate—would have held but a 
few lodges. The village on the Sheyenne river was much larger, 
yet its 60 of 70 lodges, would have hardly housed more than 500 
ot 600 inhabitants. 

Dr. Riggs and Dr. Williamson seem to assume that the different 
village sites in Minnesota and North Dakota were occupied suc- 
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cessively, but I believe that this was not the case. It seems more 
probable that several of the different villages were occupied at the 
same time and were merely different, scattered, if permanent, camps 
or villages of different bands of Cheyenne, just. as, a few generations 
ago, different sections of the Pawnee tribe occupied their perman- 
ent villages at distances one from another in portions of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Although, so far as known, the Cheyenne were never a large 
tribe, yet as long ago as 1a20 Morse! gave their number as about 
thirty-five hundred; and this did not inelude the Suhtai, then not 
identified with the Cheyenne. In none of the known settlements 
of the Cheyenne enst of the Missouri river could such a number of 
people have been accommodated, 

{ have no doubt that for o long time a number of contem- 
porary Cheyenne villages were scattered along the Minnesota river 
and to the west of that, and that some of these, after they had been 
occupied for a generation or two, were abandoned and new loca- 
tions sought elsewhere. At all évents the trend of tribal move- 
ment was westward, and this at last brought the Cheyenne to the 
Missouri river, 

In the movement of a group of Indians, a.camp or village fol- 
lowed iis own ideas as to where it wished to go and did not usually 
consider the movements of other camps. It moved independently. 
There was no contemporaneous tribal Migration. The different 
camps did not unite in a forward: movement, The trend of the 
tribal movement being westward, a group moved on, established 
itself at a point and remained there for a time—perhaps for many 
years, perhaps for a generation or two. Later, some village be- 
hind it moved forward, passed the first village and stopped some- 
where beyond. The gradual westward progress consisted of 2: suc- 
cession of auch movements, the tail of the long procession often 
becoming the head, and the different camps or villages moving on 
successively and passing each other, Since for all the people the 
important question was that of subsistence, it is evident that when 


‘Aeport to the Seorctery of Wer-of U.S. Indian Affair: (New Haven, 1833), pp, 
291. 254, 300, 
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u place was found especially favorable for the procuring of food, 
the camp would remain there longer than it would im a place where 
the subsistence was less easily had—would be likely, to remain in 
fact until food became difficult to obtain. 

The tribal movement westward in fact may almost be compared 
to the familiar actions of a flock of feeding black birds—or ald time 
wild pigeons—walking over a field in a broad front. The birds in 
the rear ranks constantly rise on the wing and fly over their fellows 
to alight just in front of them, where the ground has not been passed 
ever and the food has not been consumed, while the whole front 
walks forward. In the same way—though slowly—the rearmost 
camps of the migrating Cheyenne were constantly moving onward 
and passing those in advance of them in the hope of finding new 
regions where foud might easily be had. 

Most early writers who mention the Cheyenne speak of them 
as having been driven southwest by the Sioux, but, | believe that 
these statements are due to misunderstanding. Although Lewis 
and Clark, 1804, Alexander Henry the Younger, 1806, the Rev. 
Mr. Riggs, 1650, or thereabouts, and W. P. Clark, 1884, all repeat 
the same story, [ ami convinced that it is misleading. Long con- 
tinued inquiry among the Cheyenne reveals no account of any 
wars with those tribes which we commonly called Sioux, that is the 
southern branches of the Dakota group. Carver speaks of the 
Cheyenne as campod in 1766 with the Nadouwessi of the Plains. 
The western Sioux today declare that they lave alwavs been friends 
of the Chevenne and Rev, T. 5, Williamsan says—as stated—that 
the Cheyenne, have ever since (their first meeting) been acknow!l- 
edged a part of the Dakota nation. John Hay! in his notes on 
Capt. Mackay's Journal says that the Chayennes or Shayen—who 
formerly lived on the tributary of the Red river of that name— 
were so harassed by the Assiniboine and Siows that they had to 
leave their village and go to the Missouri river, 

The Hoh@—the Assiniboine—however, are constantly spoken 
of by the Cheyenne as enemies, and inquiry among the Yankton, 


 -* Extracts fev Capt, Macksy's Journal aml others, Proceedings of the Stale 
Hisdorfcel Soriey, Wistensin (191g), p. 208, 
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Hunkpatina, and Teton Sioux now settled on the Missouri river in 
Sorth Dakota and South Dakota seems to show a general agree- 
ment that the Assiniboine were their enemies also, while the Chey- 
enne were their friends. The Assiniboine used to make war jour- 
neys against Sioyx and Cheyenne alike. | believe that the Chey- 
enne tradition of their being driven south by the Hohé refers to 
eiutly attacks on them by the Assiniboine, perhaps in company with 
the Cree at first and later with the Ojibwa. That there may have 
been occasional individual quarrels betweeri Cheyenne and Sioux 
and between Cheyenne and Mandan is possible and even likely, 
but. | believe nothing in the nature of a general war, 

Dr. A. MeG, Beede, of Fort Yates: N. D., wrote me some 
mutiths ago concerning certain Sioux traritions a3 to Cheyenne set- 
Hemernts on the Missouri river, and in May last (1918) T went te 
Fort Yates to make further inquiry into the matter, The Teton 
Sioux, now allotred: and scattered over the Standing Rock Indian 
reservation, declare that an the west bank of the Missouri river. 
net far from Fort Yates, there were formerly two Cheyenne vil- 
lages, and with Dr. Beede I visited the two sites. 

The most northerly ane is situated on a bluff above the Missouri 
riverGn the south side of Porcupine creek, less than five miles north 
of Ft. Yates. The village has heen partly destroyed by the Mis- 
sourt river, which has undermined the bank and carried away some 
of the howse rings reported to have been well preserved, but a num- 
ber remain, Of these a fiw are still seen ax the raised borders of 
considerable earth Isdyes, the rings about the central hollow leing 
fram twelve to fifteen inches above the surrounding soil, and the 
hollows noticeably deep. Ti most cases, however, the situation of 
the house is indicated merely by a slight hollow and especially ly 
the pectiliar character of the grass growing on the house site. ‘The 
eye recognizes the different Vegetation, and as soon as the foot is 
set on the sail within a house site, the difference ia felt between that 
and the ground immediately without the site. The houses nearest 
hoth Porcupine creek and the Missour} river stand on the bank 
immediately ahove the water, and it is possible that some of those 
on the Porcupine have been undermined and carried away by that 
étreatn when in flood, 
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This settlement must have been large. It stands on a flat, 
now bisected by a railroad embankment, slightly sliping towzrd 
the river, and the houses stood close together. Many of them were 
large, one at least being 60 feet in diameter. Besides the large 
houses there were a great number of smaller ones, probably occu- 
pied by small families; by old people living alone, or used as men- 
strual lodges, or perhaps even for dogs. Including the area cast 
and west of the embankment we counted more than 70 large house 
sites, taking no account of the mall ones: The howses extended 
several hundred yards back from the river, that is, toward the west, 
and 150 or 200 yards north and south. [It is probable. that once 
they were thuch more rumerous, and they may even have extended 
along way down the river, for about two miles below are evidences 
of another village, said by the Sioux also to have been a Cheyenne 
village. Om the site of this last old village many years ago, a group 
of Standing Rock Sioux built'a number of log houses, the founda- 
tions of which have largely obliterated the evidences of the earlier 
supposed Cheyenne village. This loghotse village was known |o- 
cally as “Slobtown." 

On the gently rising land to the west of the Porcupine village 
the Cheyenne are sald to have planted their corn, as alse on the 
Hats on the: narth side of the Porcupine river, The village -site 
now stands on the farm of Yellow Lodge, a Yankton Stoux, who 
stited that he had alwaye been tok) by the old people that this was 
a Cheyenne village and that in plowing he had often turned up 
pottery from the ground. Most of this pottery was broken, but 
he had found same pots that were perfect. He had turned up alse 
glass beads, which he described as like the charms or beads which 
we know the Chevennes used to manufacture—in later times per- 
haps from pounded glass like those said to have been made by the 
Mandan, 

At the time it.was impossible to procure any pattery which had 
been turned up by Yellow Lodge. 

Some days later, in company with Dr. Beede, | proceeded to the 
farm school, less than fifteen miles south of Fort Yates, to examine 
remains there, also said by the Sioux to be of Cheyenne origin. The 
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farm echool is just over the boundary line between North Dakota 
and South Dakota, perhaps three miles south of the mouth of Black- 
foot creek and a mile below what | suppose to be Eagle Feather 
creek, and seems to have been established in the very center of this 
old Indian village. It is east and a little north of the Cheyenne 
Hills.’ Just above Blackfoot creek and on the state boundary lite 
is an old village site with three mounds anil many howse sites said 
by the Sioux to be Mandar, 

To the south and southeast of the schoo! are a dozen or twenty 
house rings, and to the north, close along the river, are other house 
rings. Within the boundaries of the farm school are three low 
mounis. One of these has been excavated to make a root cellar, 
and by one of the men who had helped dig the cellar I was told that 
a considerable amount of pottery fragments had been thrown out, 
On another mound stands the Roman Catholic chapel: and @ low 
mound almost within the school enclosure is partly occupied) by one 
of the office buildings of the school. To the south of the schol 
buildings and on or among the old house rings, are a number of 
places where moder Indian houses have stood, and small. tracts 
which have been cultivated as gardens within recent years, and are 
still more or less overgrown with weeds. 

The superintendent of the farm school had never heard of a 
Cheyenne village here, nor of any evidences of Indian occupancy, 
nor had he seen any pottery fragments. He seemed interested! in 
what we said and walked with us out to a small piece—half an acre 
—of ground, just south of the school building, the sod of which 
had been broken only the day before, Here, walking over the newly 
turned sod I presently found a piece of pottery, which proved to he 
4 part of the rim of a vessel, The fragment is less than two-inches 
wide and twodeep. Below the rim extending down perhaps an inch 
and a half from the unmarked lip of the pot are four lines of arna- 
mentation, parallel to the lip and to each other. 

Later several small and unormamented fragments of pottery, 
two or three flint chips and a fey fragments of Unio shells, were 
found. 


4 Sane War Dept. Afzp, Capta. D, P. Heap and William Ludlow. (r87s}, wud Sec: 
tonal Map of Soul Da kuen, Rand, McNaliy & Co, (Chlengo, 1885), 
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Alexander Sage, a Mandan Indian about forty years old, em- 
ployed at the school when shown the ornamented piece of pottery 
said that it was not Arikara nor Mandan and inferred that it was 
Cheyenne. Nothing more was seen here. This village was once 
oi considerable size, and the way in which the houses at its border 
were placed suggests also that attacks by etiemies were mot antici- 
ited. The cultivation of the sail, the erection of the school build- 
ings, and the westward movement of the Missouri river, which 
continually undermines the high bank and causes it to drop into 
the river, have greatly reduced! the area of the village. 

A tew days after this | showed the pieces of pottery picked up 
at the farm school village to a Northern Cheyenne woman about 
filty years old. When she saw them she at once said “my grand- 
mother used to make dishes like that’ and described the method 
of manufacture and of ornamentation by strings of twisted grass— 
and later sinew—pressed into the soft clay, 

I know of no undoubted Cheyenne pottery, yet as recently as 
filty years ago, a few Cheyenne women still made clay vessels, 
though for the most part these had been supplanted by pots and 
kettles of metal. Among the collections of the American Museum 
of Natural History there is now a large unornamented earthen pot 
fesurric] eighteen or twenty years ago in the hills back of the Chey- 
enne village at the mouth of the Porcupine river. This may be a 
Cheyenne pot though TP know af no evidence to connect it with any 
tribe. When discovered if was spoken of as an Arikara pot, per- 
haps for no better teason than that the Arikara were at that dime 
the best known stale of pottery along the Missouri river. It js 
similar to pots known to be made by Mandan, Arikara and other 
village Indians. 

A visit was made to Grand river to look for a Cheyenne village 
told of by the Sioux as located on that stream about seven miles 
below the postoffice of Bull Head, and near the camp where Sitting 
Bull was killed in 1890. The Sioux and Cheyenne name for Grand 
river is Ree river,' 

Elk River, born about 1814, often spoke of early days when the 

a tH" ur Aap, Deeps. Capts. D. P. Heap and Willan Ludlow, 187s. 
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Cheyenne camped on the River of the Rocks; that is, the Cannon- 
ball river, and of the time when they lived on the Ree river, 

There is still extant among the Cheyenne a song in which Ree 
river ts mentioned. A young girl fond of a boy sings a-song asking 
him if he intenda to go to Ree river to marry. It is supposed thar 
the boy was in the habit of leaving his home camp where the girl 
lived whe made the song, to visit the village cn Ree river, and she 
suspected that he was fond of same girl in that village, 

There was no difficulty in finding the village site told of by the 
Sioux on the north side of Grand river, a mile and a Walt below 
Sitting Bull's camp. Here were a few house rings within one af 
which was a hollew—a cache which had fallen in 

A few hundred yards further down the river, ona higher bench, 
we found many: more house sites and in one or two of them the re- 
mains of caches, Some of the house sites were forty feet in diam- 
eter, They were often overgrown with low bushes. The village 
was a large one and the house sites ran hack nearly half a mile 
from the river. Sometimes the houses stood close together, and 
the general plan of the village reminded me much of the old Pawnee 
village on the Loup river in Nebraska, On a sandy ridge near 
the river were found a number of large caches, apparently distant 
fram any house sites. Some of these occurred in pairse—two deep 
holes rather close together: ‘Their situation in the high dry sand 
seemed well adapted for protecting the stored corn from dampness. 
These caches were not far from the river bank and on the landward 
side were protected liv the village. Though filled up by the debris 
of many years they were still quite deep, the surface of the debris 
being sometimes eighteen inches or two feet below the level of the 
soll. There must have been room fora great quantity of con in 
each of these caches, 

According to Sioux tradition some of the lidiges here were so 
large that the Cheyenne took their horses into the lotlges at night 
for protection. I found nothing to suggest the tribe which had 
occupied the village. 

The account of his visit to the Cheyenne camp south of the 
Hidatsa in 1806 given by Mackenzie'—although he says nothing as 





"* Ler Bourgeois de la Compagei du Nord.Ques, tet ecriee (Virber, t8f9), p. 377. 
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to the direction in which he traveled on his way to that camp— 
mentions crossing the Clearwater.” Heart and Cannonball rivers 
and suggests that the Cheyenne camp of 220 lodges that he visited 
was on what we know as Grand river. In 1811, the Astorians' 
under Mr. Hunt found on “Big River"'—t. ¢., Grand river—a large 
camp of Cheyenne, 

The great Arikara village at the mouth of Grand river is-well 
known. Whether the Cheyenne occupied this stream before the 
Ree or after them, or at the same time,is not known. The Chey- 
enne say—and no doubt this ts trac of some period—that the 
Ree were next below them on the Missouri river, and that the two 
tribes weeil to live close together, side by side. Some Ree took 
Cheyenne wives and some Cheyenne took Ree wives; There is 
much Kee blood im the Cheyenne tribe today. 

On our return to Bull Head station we passed the remains of 
another village where we saw a few house sites. “The Sioux speak 
“of this also as a Cheyenne village. 

Heavy rains during my whole stay in this neighborhood had 
rendered the prairie a morass and it was difficult to get about. “The 
whole country here, however, shows evidence of long occupancy by 
village Indians and is well worthy of further investigation. 

Sioux tradition declares that the village on the Porcupine river 
was established about 1733 or a little earlier, perhaps 1730; they 
fix the date as about one hundred years before the stars fell, 1833. 
It was a large village and was occupied for fiiry years or more and 
then the people abandoned it and moved over to a point on Grand 
river twenty miles above its mouth. ‘The date of the removal is 
Riven as about the time of a great flood at this point, which, it is 
said, took place about 1784, The Cheyenne village remained on 
Grand river for a long time, probably as late as 1840, for Dr. Beedle 
informs me that Red Hail, a Sioux (born 1833) often told him of 
visiting the village as a small bey, six or eight years old, and eating 
green corn there. At this time, however, according to this man's 
memory, most of the people lived in skin lodges, not in permanent 
houses, 

' Washington Irving, Astoria (London, 8840). wil, to 69. 
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The people who settled om the Porcupine are said by the Sioux 
to have been the first Cheyenne to reach the Missouri river at that 
point, though long before this there were Chevenne west of the 
Missouri river. ‘The story is that they came from some village in 
the present Minnesota, described as being on the Minnesota river, 
near where Mankato now is, where they raised their.crops, This 
account points to them as having lived on the Minnesota river near 
the mouth of Blue Earth near the old Sidsux Crossing—Traverse 
des Sioux—perhaps in the locality referred to by Williamson. and 
Riggs. At that old village, according to Sioux traditions, there are 
mounds built by the Cheyenne, 

From this Minnesota home, these Cheyenne had journeyed 
westward, and had passed by the Cheyenne village on the Sheyenne 
river, which runs inte Red river, and gone beyond that to a small 
flat on the head waters of Maple treek, west-and a little south of 
the present town of Kolm, N; DB. Arc that point, near Kulm, they 
had built a village and had lived there for a few years. Judge 
Heede tells me that he has seen there the remains of houses and 
come smill mounds. This village was soon abandoned and they 
moved om westward, finally reaching and crossing the Missoun 
river. 

Some time after the Cheyenne had established their village on 
Porcupine creek, «till hecarding te Situs tradition, another group 
of Cheyenne made their appearance on the Missouri river, crossed 
into the village of their friends on Porcupine creek, remained there 
fora time-and after no very long stay moved south te a. point a-short 
distance south of the present Nerth and Souch Dakota boundary 
line, where they established a village a little up river and northeast 
of the Cheyenne hills. To other wards, they established the farm 
school Cheyenne village, which the Sioux call the Cheyenne Plant- 
igs. This group of Cheyenne is said to be the one that bony oceu- 
pied the village on the Shevenne river, near the present Lisbon, 
N.D. Itis: possi that these Sheyenne river Cheyenne may have 
built and for a tine occupied the village two miles below the Porcu- 
pine on the site of which “Slobtown," already referred to, was 
a'terward built. They lived at the Cheyenne Plantings, f. ¢:, the 
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farm school site, for about twenty-five years and then, it fe said, 
moved up Grand river to Dirt Lodge ereek, where they builta vil- 
lage of earth houses. This is some distance west of the point on 
Grand river where the Cheyenne of the Porcupine river located. 

The winter count of Blic Thunder, a Sioux historian still alive, 
recortls that it was [23 years ago, or in 1795, that the Chevenne 
left the farm school village, and moved wp te what i4 now called 
Dirt Lenige creek. The Sioux «ay that the Chevenne village on the 
tributary of the Red river, mear the present Lisbon, had bcen there 
for o long time, and the village was very old. Lt had often been 
attacked, but the Cheyenne had never been driven from it. 

According to Sioux tradition there was a Cheyenne village on 
the cast bank of the Missourl| river, opposite the farm school village 
and there was also a well-known Cheyenne village on the Little 
Cheyenne river in South Daketa, near the former town of Forest 
City, This settlement on the Littl Cheyenne, referred to by 
Riggs’ is one af the many places still known to the Sioux by the 
name Sha hi’ tx awe ji". Tt was occupied for a long time and 
finally the people are said to have abandoned it and to have moved 
south. 

Cid Sioux teday talk about the village near Forest City oppo- 
site the present Cheyenne River Indian agency—. ¢., on the Little 
Cheyenne river—and of ferices, made of sticks set up in the ground 
erss-cross, and filled in with brush and weeds, which enclosed the 
carn fields at that place. Of late years, if a Sioux tuilds a fence 
where the carelessly set posts lean—are not upright—or are placed 
too close together the Sioux im derision sav it ts like the fence about 
Sha hi én awo ji, referring to this old village on the Littl Cheyenne. 

Mr. Mooney's statements in the Handbook™ as to the farming 
practices of the Cheyenne seem to indicate that he is unaware, be- 
cause they are not mentioned in that locality by Lewis and Clark, 
that they formerly lived on the Little Missouri—Antelope Pit river 
—and that they grew crops up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, But the early Spanish Mes. map brought back by Lewis 

'Coniributions to Nort jeeerieon Etlimlogy, vol ex, po ig. 
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and Clark shows a camp of Chaquieno Indians near the head of 
the Litth Misanurj.! 

The testimony that they farmed up to 1850 ts too general to be 
ignored, As just stated the Sioux atill call 4 number of old Chey- 
enne village sites Cheyenne planting places and give varicus de- 
tails as to the crops they grew, the way in which they protected 
them and the time when they moved on further west. 

Old Cheyenne women, Wind Women, Ponca Woman, the wile: 
of Brave Wolf, and many others, who were born in or near the 
Black Hills early in the last century, ind who lived onthe streams 
flowing out from them, have many times told me that they com- 
monly planted carn patches, as their tuothers before them had 
done, and had taught them to do. 

Accounts of the capturing of eagles as practised from early times 
down to the first half of the nineteenth century describe as a cere- 
mony connected with this vayle catching the preparation of a cer- 
tain sort of ceremonial food, which consisted in part of balls of pul- 
verized corn. 

The growing of corn is always referred to 4 a commonplace 
incident and there is no doubt that it Was usually grown. Kaow- 
ing the conservatism of Indian women, we may feel certain that 
they weuld not easily have laid aside the agricultural practices that 
hal come down to them through the generations, but that even 
after they had moved out on the plains, wherever the situation wis 
favorable, and there was: prospect that they would return during 
the summer, the old women planted their crops and impriéessed on 
their daughters the duty of doing the sanie thing. 

In @ recent conversation with Hankering Wolf, who, in #851, 
at the time of the Fort Laramie Treaty, was a well-erown boy, he: 
incklentally mentioned that, the year before that council was to 
be held, the Cheyenne put in their crops on a broad Hat on the 
Platte river, quart below the train Canyon and above the first small 
canyon above Fort Laramie. It was from this point that they 
moved down on te the treaty ground at Horse creek. 
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The Cheyenne villages of which we are told by Sioux and Chey- 
erine tradition and which deserve further study are these: 


t, On Minnesota river near Mankato, Minny. 

2. On the Yellow Medicine, tributary of the Minmescta river—Williameon 
and Riggs. 

3. On Kettle lakes, N. D. weet of Lake Travere—Comfort, 

4. On Sheyenne civer near Lisbon, N. D., called by the Sioux, Cheyenne 
Plantings. Already murpped. 

§. On the head of Maple creek near Kulm, N. D. 

6, Oq the east side of Missouri river opposite the farm school. 

7. On east side of the Missouri river on the Little Cheyenne river near— 
former—Forest City, N. D, 

&. On west side of Missouri river at jumction of Porcupine creek and the 
Missouri, 

9. Two miles below Porcupine creek, possibly a part of Porcupine village, 
" Slobtows,”" 

to. At Farm Schoo! near the Cheyeune hills. 

tt. On Grand river, near Sitting Bull's camp; and 

2. (perhaps) On Dirt Lodge creek, w tritutary of Grand! fiver. 


Of these, numbers 4 to 11, inclusive, have been called by the 
Sioux Cheyenne Plantings, Shi hi’ in a wo ji’. 

The Cheyenne today tell of villages on the Missouri, at the mouth 
of White river and of the Cheyenne river, 

There stems reason to suppose that the villages just below Por- 
cupine river (8 and 9) were those seen by Lewis and Clark October 
15-16, 1804. 

The most northerly identified point on the Missouri below these 
villages is Stone Idol creek, which Coues, Thwaite, and Quaife agree 
is Spring or Hermaphrodite creek. If we measure off on the Mis- 
souri River Commission's map Lewis and Clark distances above the 
mouth of Hermaphrodite creek, we find that October 13 they 
camped a mile or more above the former Vanderbilt P.O., on the 
north side af the river and nearly opposite—a little below—the 
farm school village. This is a little above the point where the river 
after flowing east turns south, 

The following morning, October 14, the day on which the sen- 
tence of the court martial was executed, they left this camp, passed 
the farm school site—not mentioning Cheyenne ruins or the Chey- 





enne hills—which from the farm schvol site seem to answer very 
well the deseription gives the next day—October 15—of “curious 
hills,” like a. slant-roofed house: They passed the small creek 
named, on the Missouri River Commission map Eagle Feather 
crock, and the larger creek above, the modern Blackfoot creek, 
which by Cones and Thwaite is considered the Eagle Feather creek 
of Lewis andl Clark, Clurk aavs they camped in & cove of the bank 
on the north, starboard, side and saw ruins on the south side, which 
however, Were mostly washed inte the river, This must have tue 
near the mouth of the stream) called Four Mile creek. But we 
cunnet know where the course of the Missouri was at this time nor 
Where Four Mile creck entered it: 

The-day after this, October 15, during the lust three and @ half 
miles Of the ilps journey, they record, in courses and distances! 
pusing a village of the Cheyenne (ndians on the aouth side, below 
acrek onthe same side. The following inorning, just after setting 
out, they passed a circular work where the Cheyenne Indians 
formerly lived, and. just above that caw a creek which they called 
Chien; 

1! am satisfied that these two sites are the villages at Porcupine 
creek, October 16, and at Siobrown,; October 15. There is now tio 
running stream just north of Slobtawn, therugh there Is a water 
Course which flows in spring. John C. Leach an old resilent, states 
that in 1872 and in subsequent years this wis u running stream which 
never went dry. Aged Stowe confirm this statement and say that 
up ta twenty years ago the stream carried pood water atall seasons 
and was used by the settlement of Slobtown. The Sioux say that 
When the old Cheyenne village here wus occupied, there was abun- 
dance of good water which supplied the whole village and which 
did not freeve in winter. About SIXt¥ Vedra ogo a Roe Indian was 
killed ear this creek, and since then. the Sioux have called it 
Palfint wakpala, Ree creek. ‘The nume is not found on the maps. 

Measurements of the distances between Lewis and Clark's: 
camps on the Missouri River Camumissian maps bring their camp 
of October 15 just below the mouth of the Porcupine, but I cannot 

i Lewis ant Chark Original Journals, vol, 4, Pf. Pe. 
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locate it. If the Lewis and Clark route ia figured back from the 
mouth of the Cannonball down to the mouth of the Hermaphrodite 
the distances agree with the Missouri River Commission maps-to 
within two or three miles, as they do when the distances are figured 
upstream. 

The bed of the Missouri river is, of course, constantly changing, 
and the course of the channel has no doubt greatly altered during 
the past century. | 

It seems probable that the last of the Chevenne left the Missouri 
river and moved west toward the Black Hills more recently than is 
generally believed. Perrin du Lac found some of them at the mouth 
of White river not long before the advent of Lewis and Clark and 
says that they platted near their village corn and tobacco, which 
they returned to harvest at the beginning of the autumn.' 

This was precisely the method of the Pawnee. They planted 
and cultivated their crops in the spring and early summer and then 
set out on the summer buffalo hunt, from which in early autumn 
they returned to harvest their crops. Lt was perhaps mere-acci- 
dent that Lewis and Clark did not come upon an ocenpied Cheyenne 
village. 

Near the enc of the eighteenth century, if we may believe Chey- 
enne accounts and confirmatory traditions of the Siow, several 
Chevenne and Subtai villages were stil) occupied along the great 
river and its tributaries. 

In the year 1877 Littie Chief's band of Cheyenne, while being, 
taken south, was for some time detained at Fort Lincoln, N. D., 
and among them were the mother of old Elk River (bom about 
1786) and part af her family. During their stay at Fort Lincoln, 
this old woman took her daughter and granddaughter about to 
various points not far from the post, and with laughter and tears 
showed them the well-known places where, as a girl, she had played 
and worked. She said that at the time of which she then told, her 
group of Cheyenne lived in a permanent village on the cast bank 





‘Ponta ito Lac, Voyage deny tes dens fLooisiawes, Sy (Paris and Lyom, 1505), 
P..350; “Sement pret de leur village dy mals et ly tubac, qu'ils vieunent recnlter au 
commencement de: l"sutnsin." 
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of the Missouri tiver and planted there. In the large houses of 
this village, the grandmother sid, there were often a considerable: 
number af people, two or three or four families: She explained 
that the small house sites in the permanent villages were menstrual 
lodges, or these occupied by old women who lived alone, as often 
they did when they were old, and believed that they had not long 
to live. Elk River was a Subtal., 

White Bull, a Northern Cheyenne, born 1834, declares that in 
1832 when High Back Wolf, Limber Lance, and Bull Head went to 
Washington, the first Cheyenne delegation to visit the seat of the 
Government, the Cheyenne were still farming on and near the 
Missouri, It was soon after the death of High Back Bear in 1833 
that an increasing number of the Missouri River Cheyenne began 
to take to a wandering life and to give less attention to farming 
and some of them to go south. Up to this time many Cheyenne 
and many Subtai were planting on the Missouri river. ‘The differ- 
ent camps of Chevenne, and of Subtai, were sometimes on one side 
of the Missouri tiver and sometimes on the other. On the other 
hand, Cheyenne ancl Sioux tradition declares that there were Chey- 
enne far west of the Missouri river 150 years before that date. 

We know comparatively little of the methods and ways of life 
of this tribe in very early days. No longer ago than the summer of 
1g18 a Cheyenne worn casually mentioned to me that fifty years 
ago all Cheyenne women knew how to weave huskets for general 
uses from. a certain prass (Eleocharis sp.) and that she herself knew 
how to weave. 

From the many suggested Cheyenne village sites, of which | 
have written, and from others of whose existence nothing is known, 
but which T siapect may be found if carefully looked for, there may 
be recovered archaeological material which may throw much light 
on the manners and customs of the primitive Cheyenne, — 
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WAR GOD SHRINES OF LAGUNA AND ZUNI 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


A BOUT three miles southwest of Suwance, a water and coal 
station on the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad, there 
arises from the plain what might be descrited as a great 

ant-hill, an inconspicuous and yet, from its detachment, an easily 

recognized and remembered spot. (See pl. u, 1.) This hill or 
ices of about filty feet or more sets about one mile from the mesas 
to the south and about eight miles from those to the north. About 
two miles to the east rises a detached mesa the Indians call mat- 
saiye, and to the west stretches a vast plain beyond which south- 
westerly lice Acoma and northwesterly Laguna. On the northeast 
horizon rise the Sandia mountains, on the northwest, the San Mateo, 

Laguna is about sixteen miles away, and Masseta, an outlying 
settlement, twelve miles: Suwanee or its neighborhood is called 
konami naka tsiomia (over there east gate), being actually the east- 
em boundary of the Laguna reservation, and the shrine we visited 
inside the aforesaid mound is called wahawiak shukuk (east corner) 
tilutiawwa (shtut to understand, fauwa, good). The shrine is one 
of the most important of the Laguna shrines. It would be visited 
by the cheant (medicine-men) and fsatio kucha (war captains) of 
Laguna and ‘by the two kachale (cheant) living at Masseta. It 
would also be visited, opined my informant, the sister of the osach 
(sun) cheant, by men from Acoma, Zuii' and other towns. ‘The old 
lady herself had never visited the shrine, but it was well known, 
she said, not only to her but to all the people. 

‘ None of the foather-aricksa collected was of the Zufli (or Sta) type, taking the butt 
of the ctick—fhat ot Zul (and S2a), pointed at Laguna (and amang the Navajo}—as 
the most camily distinctive character. 

Incidentally, | would unte that the butts of feather-eticke in the Museum of the 
firooktyn Jostitute of Arte and Sciences, feather-sticks from chudeti shrine, w shrine 
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Ascending the mound and passing between the low rocks on top 
you find a sandy terrace from three to four feet encircling an oval 
opening of about forty-five feet by twenty-five. (See pl. 1, 2.) 
The longer axis runs east and west. sheer walls of rock girt the 
pit for about twenty or twenty-five feet and then cut under for 
ten or fifteen feet. From top to bottom is therefore about thirtv- 
five feet except where, in the middle of the pit, there piles up a 
hump of soil and rock about five feet high. On this hump there 
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Fre, 3§.—Artowpoints and <hell and turquoise peridants (rom shrine eahoriak 
cmukwul offeeiteso., 

is Vegetation, including shrubs seven oreight feet high, Elsewhere, 
around the sides of the pit, there js only the sandy soil from the 
disintegrated rock. We descended by the thirty-foot ladder which 
we had brought in sections on the rear of our moter. Because of 
the cut-under there was no possible way of climbing unaided by 
ladder or rope in oF out af the pit, The pit of mound, Mr. Nelson 
tells me, is an extinct geyser vent, and there are other like forma- 
tions In the country. 

The soil in the pit, Particularly at the west énd, had been dug 
up, presumably by treasure seekers. [n 1913 my puide, a white 
man, had visited the pit together with rancher whose house stood 
about 4 quarter of a mile away from the hill. (The house has since 
been razed to the ground.) Mr. Eckerman said that at the time 
of that visit the soil was undisturbed, and that the west enc! looked 
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like a big pincushion stuck full of arrows, fired, he thought, from 
above, They found arrows, he asserted, with stone points at- 
tached. He had kept none of these arrows, but the detached stone 
points as well as the turquoise pendants and the shells he had col- 
lected he subsequently gave me. (See fig. 35.) 

On my visit, scattered in the upturned soil at the west end, 





Fig. 36.—Foreshalt of spear from shrine suhoniak siwhek shtuitwa wa, “Three-tigtitles 


there were a great quantity of worked sticks, hundreds of them, 
broken and of varying lengths, but with one exception (hg. 36), I 
found none with points attached, nor did I find any detached 
points. In this place | found the crook stick shown in fig. 37. 
The little knob on the stick has been worked and it looks consider- 
ably like a duck. ‘The stick is 1834 inches long. [t appears to be 





Fac. 37 —Crook atick from shrine wohowiad siubok shinai fan we) =Two ninths actual 


quite similar to the crook sticks collected from Bear Creek cave, 
Blue river, Arizona,' or to the crook sticks on Pueblo altars." Fig- 
ure 36 appears to be the fore-shaftofaspear, [t ts 5'/\) inches long. 


(Walter Hough. Cullere af dhe Awsiend Puelles of the Upper Gia River Regios, 
Nem Mexico dnd Arizona, pl. 9, Bulletin #7, Smithsonian Instituilon (rgr4). 

7A crook etands on one side of the altar of the osech gheani of Laguna, and there 
am crotks on 2ufi altars, The crook oad in certain Zofl ceremonial ig thought of 
aaa cane for olluge. The crocks (grela) of the Hopd heave been described as warrior 
prayer-eticks, ermbals of unclent weapons, Oo Agtelope altars the gnela are asd 
cited with arnrs-and in Hopi folk-tales the enemy ie overcome by the uze of greta. 
Ch W. Pewkes, “The Winter Solatice Coremomy at Walp." Americtn Aathropals- 
git, vol. xa (ttg4), fon. 9.) Gn the other hand, Vouh describes the crook sticks os 
eymibola of different apes of Ilfe. ("The Orulbl Summer Saske Ceremony.” pp. a 
th 5 fidd Columbian Mus. Pub, 83, Amthrop, Ser. uy, No, 4, 1903, Both among 
the Hopi and at Zufia crook etick te weed in confection wlth deceosed memes of 3 
fatemiy—in alara by the Hopl (Fewkes, J, W.. "A Few Summer Ceremonials at 
the Tumyan Puchtoa." Jourrtal Amerizun Ethology and Archaeology, vol. tt (1892), 
P: 114.) and in feather sticks at Fulfil, 
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It fits readily into the socket of the stick shown in fig. 38. The 
sockets in: fig. 38, a, 6, ¢ are all cone shaped and about one inch 
deep. [is the stick shown in fig. 38.0 the sinew wrapping hog been 
reinforced by jum.! 

In another place, at the cast end of the pit, somewhat to the 
north, there was another although lesser mass. of gticks, and here 





Pte. be de Sticke Irom Blirice waheni¢k phoki Mine om, Twi 
rlewenths actual size. 


as well ag in the other planes there were a Jarge number of club- 
headed sticks and curved sticks similar to those represented in 
fig. 30. 

Sticke similar to the above are used today in Laguna to hunt 
rabbits.* The Lboomerang-like rabbit stick af Laguna is without the 
four grooves which were cut on every boomerang-like stick | noted 


‘Cp GM, Mpper, * The Throwing Stick of a Pretistarte People of the South- 
wert, f. 12. Procecdings Whivieeush (Omgrecs oY Awuricanigiv, poos (roos).. The 
forethialt and Kate of the throwing Ricka, thown in the. a0 and 28, are miler to 
hose addicted tiv Kidder and Cauernecy from caves of Hie so-culle) hosket-maker cul- 
tire in northenmers Arians and now in the Peabody: Museen fn Cambrlilgr, Mas 

"A 2ul to whom [ showed dhe Login cub anid tt was O filithivernd (bow 
priced} club (tombyapmik, tame, clah, krupatk, whip). tn fufi such « club js mot 
ted to rabies Nutting. T have-tittle dowbe that the chute bit die pit ahrinw wen: war 
Cube althoogh clube (ee ther are applied today, nit to Nuvaje, but to rabbite 

These sticks tre sijillar ti phase collected ty Kidder and Gucmsey in north 
fasiem Anrom. 
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in the pit-shrine. My Laguna informant said the boomerang-like 
stick was a Aachamwni (usual word for feather-stick offering) for 
the rabbits or jack rabbits, and that when offered it was painted 
and feathers were attached to it. Indentations in the wood and 
¢ehreds of sinew indicate that feathers may have been attached, but 
in none of these sticks can I find any sign of paint. None of the 
sticks I examined, however, looked like a recent deposit. 
Scattered throughout the pit were numerous feather-sticks, but 
those to which feathers were still attached were almost all to be 









Fr jo—Sticke: from shrine wabintak yiaink sitaitun wa, Onesixth actmil size. 


found on or near the central mound. The feather-sticks shown in 
pl. m1,a,h, were found hanging tc the shrubs, having obviously been 
thrown down on them from above. The carmine or pink color In 
pl, 1a is very fresh. The erect feathers attached to the stick are 
hawk; the two feathers attached to the netted ring are eagle? the 
four J eather pendents at the tip are duck, blue bird, and two downy 


The Zuni rabid pick (Meare) le qulered hlavk atl earmiee, the wor god's 
efor In both Zufii aod Kerean (M. (*, Steveneon, “lle Sig.” p. 44. Elerrith 
(naw Arport Durr Ejimofogs) myths tho moblit tick @ u@ocuied with the war 
eel In fofl war god elirines, however, i noticed no knobbed sticks orrabtit sticks, 
Atcordeg to Stevens, rabbit sticke (and atrawpeltite! ave effered. ly the Sta to 
the Ste. (' The Sia," p. 1285 

Fin Navajo trailition a boop to which two life-feathers, feather plucked from o 
living eagle, are attached le associated with the war gods. {Matthews, Washington, 
“siVaho Legends,” pp. iog, Memoirs Ameerfcon Folk~Lore Society, wal, vy. lagay).) 
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feathers, perhaps turkey and eagle! The atick is £35 inches long. 
On the ground to the northeast | collected a similar stick only more 
faded and with feathers less intact. From the remnants of feathers 
in both specimens it is evident that a single feather was bound in 
at the bottom of the stick as in pl. tt, A. In the stick not figured 
the binding of this feather was grass, Entirely separate from these 
netted ring sticks I collected on the central mound or near by five 
miniature carmine stained hows and five carmine stained arrows, of 
which one bow and arrow are shown in ploiut.,e. Bow and arrow 
were not attached. Here too were collected five little sticks of 
which four are represented in pl, ut, d, ¢,f.¢. The lower halves 
of all the sticks are carmine, The zigzag in pl am, g, is painted 
yellow. In the duplicate of this stick the tigzag is carmine. The 
sides of pl. ut, f, are yellow and in the cross design there js a trace 
of turjueise. Sticks pl, m1, d-and ¢, are urharkeid in the lower part 
except where, in phoma d. the design is cut. The top of pl. m,d, is 
yellow, An angular design on pl. 111, ¢is painted notincised, painted 
in yellow and black. ‘The longest stick is 24 inches, the shortest, 
23 inches, Can these sticks be Nuniiture representations of such 
blunt darts as have been found in caves and dwellings in Utah? 

Four other sticks were collected similar to pln, 7 but more 
weathered, All are painted yellow and black, the dividing line 
occurting in different places, either below the first pair of feathers 
asin pl. it, 4 or above, or in two cases just at the string bincding 
these feathers, In two cases the lowest hinding ts gruss? As in 
pl.au.a, the feathers are hawk and in the pendant at the tip there 
are four feathers. 

Besides these twiglike offerings, a considerable number of feather- 
‘sticks were colleeted of which those represented in figs. go, 41 are 

‘Cp. the ceremonial arrow figured by Lamibids in “Srmbaliim of the Huichal 
Indions,” pi og, Meenirs American Afarrum of Natural History, vol. im (reo), Cp 
also the Hopl watt, (G. A: Dorser ant H.R, Voth, ““The Oraihi Soyal Cerematiy,” 


87. pl. vt. Pub. ss, Fidd Columddan Af wees, Anthropological Series, wol, 11. 
Bi. §, Ler, 


' Pepper. plot The pealilen the aticks were photographed In-was aoclidenta:. 
*Twigtte feutherstichs were collecteil fro Bear Creek cave. (Hough, fen 
ShS-t88. toi, 194.1 
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OFFENINGS FROM SHAINE WAnmdNIAR SHURE SHUT AUWA 


i. bent ff. Palit suai papal] rhig testher aiitke A ag Co reve, misiliibare bate abil acre OFF, Cte: 
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Fig, 0,—F eather aticks irom nlite salami fitted shined a, 7 bis. 
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examples. In-each case blue or turquoise is indicated in the plate 
by horizontal lines and yellow, by perpendicular, The darker parts 
are unbarked and painted black. The rule of contrasting or alter- 
nating color noticed by Matthews among the Navajo! seems. con- 
sistently to hold. Although one single stick (fig. 40, is presented 
and others were found,? and although several double sticks were 
found detached, it is not unlikely that originally most of the sticks 
were in pairs with the characteristic turkey feather at the tie, Tak- 
ing the side where the turkey feather is inserted as the rear, the 
right-hand stick is turquoise, the left-hand stick, yellow. In all 
cases except where feathers may have fallen our there appear to be 
four feathers. Except for a few turkey and duck feathers the 
feathers are too weathered for identification. In almost all cases 
the upper tie is of cotton, the lower of grass. Figure 40, a, is iden- 
tical with sticks made for me in Laguna by the shiteanna (thunder) 
cheani and said to he offered during the solstice ceremonials by all 
the men. Figure 4o, 6, represents kafsena sticks, being identical 
with the Adésena sticks collected by me at Laguna. As in the 
Laguna katsena aticks a turkey feather was doubtlessly inserted at 
the junction of the sticks. “The parti-colored parts of the sticks in 
hg. 40, ¢ are planed with shreds af bark still on the sides’ At thetip 
of the stick in fig. 40, d, ¢, there are four facets, alternating turquoise 
and yellow, The shape of this stick issuggestive of the sticks shown 
in pl. xt, ¢, ¢,and pl, xi, in “The Sia,” In noting the yucca ring 
attached to the stick shown in fig. 41,4,4we may-recall that the 
Cuant (skoye) Society of the Sa attach small yyeca rings to their 
feather-sticks as symbolic, according to Stevenson, of the wheels 
the cloud spirits ride-on. The stick represented in fig. 41, ¢ is un- 
doubtedly ceremonial, but it may nat be a feather-sticl, 
‘The Night Chant; « Navalic Ceremony," pp. 2, Mfemoir: American Afworun 
Netural Hitters, ol. +4 (toda). 

* Most nf them appear to te foleticn ceremonial atickd (nce below), ‘There ive 
binghe sticks in the stick tunslle Mere: diiring the solerice ceremonial at Lagutca. 

‘Similar aticke are included in a collection from Laguna in the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institue of Arte and Sciences, [iv this Collection there ane likewine sticks 
slinilar to fig. a0, fig. r, wf. 

Ve The-Sla.”" pp gina. Cp the pl. xi é: 








Fre. 4t:—Peather-sticky from shrine wohuniak siwkwh skintiguwe: a, left, &, right, 
Bi in. @ Thin. a. SE ine yy lite fe TH bm 
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There were in the pit a considerable number, perhaps two dozen 
or more, snake skins or skeletons and several skulls of small rodesits. 

From my cursory examination of only a few hours | infer that 
the main shrine was in the west end, lacing, as one might expect, 
eastward; that formerly spears, clubs, rabbit aticks and feather- 
sticks, were offered, but nowadays only feather-sticks; and that these 
feather-sticks are thrown down upon the central mound. Because 
of the implementa of war and hunting found in wehantad Sherkuek 
shiuitawwd, as well as the foather-sticks analogous with the war god 
feather-sticks of Zuni, | have referred to the slitine a8 a wir god 
shrine, but, in view of the feathersticks of other types likewise 
found, it is possible that the shrine is not exclusively devoted to rhe 
War gods! 

On fowe vallane, the mesa about three miles.to the east of Zuii, 
there are four war god shrines: of which ane (shrine A} is: long since 
deserted and two (shrines B and C) neglected in favor af the one 
(shrine D) which had been comparatively recently laid out. In 
connection with the annual dewekwe and mtakve lannakwe ceremo- 
mals four war god shrines are aseeciated with the six diréctions— 
(1) north, at ddnghed an top of the mesa about a mile and a half 
north of Zuni; (2) west, at feilratiuwwayela* a low hillia few hun- 
dred yards south of pinnuwe, a ruin abouta mile and a half south 
west of Zufil, shrine E: (3) south, on the crown of hanantekwepoa 
feannakesd (Little Grease hill), the more southern of the two ‘hills 
about a quarter of a mile south of Zui, shrine F: (4) east, zenith and 
nadir, on the crowns of two peaks in the foothills at the western 
hase of fous yallene, a place called tonashikwi, Badger place, shrine 
G. In addition to these four shrines Stevenson enumerates four 
war god shrines to the north and, exchisive of those of lowe jyalliene, 





‘AG Cochitt at the winner solitiee ¢ereimonial the yrrana as well ae the orders of 
the sralleani, alibufo, and eidarme (the curing ilivision of tlie quirama) depo, punning 
eticks, litth: wheels, lithe bens, aru Luding etivke san afforing to the gun, (Futher 
Dumaret am. to be published aa a Memoir of the Ans hropologioul Asenctation,) 

“Dany lettering the ehtines which | have hitheria vilied ami which | an Bom 
to deer ile, 

PALL. Kroeber, "Zuni Patslrcrli.” P, 10, Amtirapological Papers. American 
Museum of Natural History, vol xvi, pt. J fagaa), 
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five to the south.' The shrines to the north belong, she states, to 
uyuyert, elder brother war god, the shrines to the south, to mafsaé!- 
ema, younger brother. “The crater in the voleanic cone at the 
Zufit Salt lake’ is also referred to by Stevenson as ashrine* Cush- 
ing refers to six war shrines of the war gods, three to the north be- 
longing to matsanema, he being associated with the left hand (facing 
the east, the north is on the left) and three shrines to the south be+ 
longing to ahetinta, he being associated with the right hand. In 
addition there are two peace shrines, one on lowe yallane belonging 
to maltotlenta, and one on the “Mountain of Lovers” (?) belang- 
ing to ahatintal 

Shrine A is in a cave conspicuously recessed in the west side of 
fowd yillane, towards the north and about eight feet from the mesa 
top. My middle-aged Zufi guide said that when he was a boy ar- 
rows were offered here with points attached.’ ‘The athe ysla* images 


"The Sahl ddlate.” p..604, Peralpthid Asweal Reporl Burean American Bike 
eoingy, See ton, po gfe Jor the four ebirines clied Shopthlug sdllabed hope 
mtyile, Sper, L.| " Z0fl Potsherds,” p.7. "An outline fora Chronology of Zul Ruina,” 
p aaj. Amiropologial Papers Ascerican Museum Noiural History, vol. xvur, pt. 1 
Herth @uhtine north ed the town and near the present school bulldling be aleo men- 
tinned asa war god shrine where in the /emelere ceremorial feather<ticks ure depended 
("4of Indians,” p, 236). Shortly after this ceremonial | found meal sprinkled here 
on the foose pit of stones, bur no fvarher-cticke, The proximity of the school may 
onwadaye prechude de pouting fealler-ticke. 

©The ZuAi Indians,” p boy 

'Agiaiog ¢iner Sammlung pom (doles, Felisches ond fricderiiciew Aurditangs- 
gegensiindes dep Zuhs+ oder Ashiwi-Indianer son New Afexsko (U, 5. .A.), pp. i-2, Ver- 
ifentiichanpen aut dem Atnighithes Muxever flr Volkerkunde, vol rv, pti (tips) In 
“Marual Concepts,” American Anthropologia, vol, ¥ (18y2), 200-4, Cushing calls 
abafysia the left hand of the gun, and matvailrms, the right hanil, 

‘According to a ehimanad (rain priest), the apilasiiwennt (bow priests) who are 
the prowies (ontewa or aniclians, one in place of) of the war gee kevp un arrow with 
ite point as @ periment Iduen¢ (ane type of tetikimonne or featherstick} One peor 
this felaeniec de kept by pilaskitranai ae pope (elder brother), and the next year by 
Pllaskiwanni an exwe (younger brother). The tefannr tp carried by the bow prinst 
When. be tiles pert in the deeiandhe or-circe dance at the (ewelsrr ceremocial wn lit le 
ut thie time, after the ocromonial, that it passes from one priest to the other. 

' Uywyewd ant] malsailema ore eid by Stevenson to bo the war names of the gods 
and gihaynia the peace nome they hove in common, Keterred to either im fotke 
tiles of in talk [| have always heard the war gode culled mAoyet or aihayal echt (both); 
but on gaking for their other nares | got manrea for tly alder, and oyeyeme for the 
younger, the same nome given them by the Kerewins. 

a6 





(2.—A ye echine wi Hives in war fel alive. jome yailone. 
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that were here have since been removed. In 1881 they were taken 
out by Mr, Stevenson and photographed.! These images are of a 
considerably cruder type than those of current make. Shrine B 
is likewise on the western side of fowa xallane. It is about half way 
up, placed inconspicuously in a slope of the big pinnacles the Zuni 
call akaipa, wide rocks. At the western end of the shrine there 
stood a much weathered feather-girt wooden image of aihayuda 





Fin. g.—Featlionaticks of aahiwanni in war god shrine, fom yollanr. 


together with a slat of wood in which the cosmic symbols were cut‘, 
andon either side, running cast and west, and separated by about 
three feet was planted a line of feather-sticks, the southern line being 
as usuil that of the apilashiwoun, the northern, that of the ashi- 
win. The ashivernni line consisted of a tya'echine or large bundle 
of sticks (fig. 42) next to the aihayiuta image and of separate sticks 

See “Sul Indians’ pl. cxextx. The ieee were eoheequintly ecattenc, 
One by one they were recovered by Dy. Culln amt there gre gow eleven of them ia 
the Brooklyn Tnetitute Musewin. 

'See "The 20fi ludiuns.” plo xx, Coxxvn, cxxxviny Cushing, p. a. By my 


guide the slat was called fechdwin (liar), Cashing meiers to (f ae am eoitaliapon- 
alhlery. 
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grouped in-sets of three (fig. 43, a, b, ¢)." The Aya'echine consists 
of the two pairs of long sticks, the sticks of the Ayakweamosi (rank- 
ing rain pricethood), according to my guide, of ‘a circle stick (ta p- 
one), of @ pair of six anda half inch sticks, one blue, ane yellow, of 
eighty-seven* six and a half inch sticks, and of seven pair of sticks. 
two and an eighth of an inch long; The serof eighty-seven sticks, 
and the set of the smallest sticks are unbarked and painted black 
except for the facet on one of each pair of the smallest sticks—ic is 
yellow? the sticks in the shorter of the two long pairs are planed 
and barked and show traces of turquoise paint. The barked under 
side of the circle of the /aponte is likewise blue. From one of the 
longer pair of sticks four strips of bark have been taken off length- 
wise hut, perhaps beratse of weathering, there is no trace of paint. 
My guide, as well as subsequently a shiwanni, referred to the fa pone 
as kya'echine avon mosi (their director). According to the shiwenni, 
the fapone is'a citcle “for the clouda to come down." ‘The seven 
major sticks of the £ya'echine have been wrapped together in a piece 
of cloth and sprinkled plentifully with bite of white shell, abalone 
shell and turquoise, firming as it were an inner case.* On the 


The cospile ayinibele are aeanciated at Laguns with the war gods throtigh the me 
ofthe evinbole ly the werk theert anil the clehwrnu impersonations, cheand anid in 
POHLnd having @ war god conmmctlan, 

Stlek o and erick 4.900 dupiicared by sticks collected im another alurine on the 


Wotet side of teice yailate, & phallic shtine for offspring, (See E. C. Parsona, Zuél 
Conception ail Pregnancy Beliels.” pe azo, Protedings Nineteenth International 
Congres of Americaniz:, 1919), 

Tt tte cht whe cure the stiri for this shrine af would-be ptliers and {ror 
my rocullection al the jimage in the @hrine t surmise a war god wescelation. 

"lt ie timpossitte ta bo certiin of phe accuracy of this cont without taking the: 
byithin to pieces 

‘The facet by titer! towards the cmiter of the Ava'erkice and eo dewem sueet allio 
4h the peti, 

TC. the “lino for the dau people to ride tpon of the Sia, (The Sta.” p, 
74, and the inde dethinewot-the Nuvole. “rings un whleli the wind-gode ride.” ¢° The 
Sight Chant," p. 47,) 

According to Custing phe tipett lia tinowing ick of the dugiype. (The 
Arrws American Amtirajpedieg hil, wed. van (fos). bp. aag~4.) 

‘weed (rom thie Mure we fave been una ile te uhernan iy, 

Ty ote al the sticks collected ut Puchio Bonito (Caton dn (Chelly) and tow in 
the Atucricis Miseum of Natural History, a atick identified by Mr. Hyde we w feather 
ik. pce al ciath adllicres In ech o eel lines ed iy Vitgweet. that it was a wrapping 
Peer mete real et eee - 
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lashowane or feather pendant of each of the seven sticks there is a 
white shell bead, The tie around the whole bundle is of erase fiber, 
Outside of this tie and of the fringe of white cotton thread is & cot- 
ton thread. to which is tied, alternating-and at equal distance, two 
sets of two one-inch black sticks and two sets of two grass-made 








" 


—— | 


Fic. 44-—Featheraticl inewar god aliyis, tras yaliine, 

tings. Between each pair two feathers are tied to the comman 
string. -A set of four canes is tied on aseparatestring. The cottan 
thread around the canes is streaked black on both sides. The 
feathers in the kya'echine are too weathered for adequate identift- 
cation, Among the feathers are eagle, hawk, jay, duck, flicker, 
bluebird! 

-At the end of the apilashtuaant line of feather-sticks stead the 
stick represented in fig: 44, According to Cushing, this stick is the 
god's war club. Whether this button-shape tip is thus explained 


‘Tn addition | to these feathers T was told by one informang thar the oriole (omo- 
fikia) was associated with the war gods aa well aa two unidentified birds, the chad 
and the chrw/s, *Autalog. pp. 2-3. 
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or, when occurring on the war god image or on the stick in the like- 
ness of the image, is explained, again after C ushing, asa fog cap, 
the resemblance of the tip to feather-sticks from Bear Creek cave 
should be noted.! The stick is 1734 inches long, the measurement 
being probably, according to information given me in another con- 
‘nection by a shiwanni, from the elbow to the tip of the thumb, the 
regular measure for aihayut sticks? The seven erect feathers are 
fagle, accipiter hawk, duck, jay, flicker, sparrow-hawk, bluebird: 
in the lashowane the feather of a night hawk takes the place of that 
of the accipiter hawk. In each of the four lashowawe attached to 
the netted ring there are two feathers, one a blue-bird, the other 
unidentified. The feathers of the miniature arrow are blwe-bired. 
Wo paint is Jefe on the stick 

Shrine C is on the top-of the mesa near the northwest edge. 
The war god. image was considerably weathered, although there 
was still paint on it and to the characteristic projection‘ a feather 
Was attached, Heaped back of the eastward facing image was a 
pile of even more weathered images and Jeshkwin pieces. In the 
discard waa a flat oblong plece surmounted by a zigzag piece sug- 
gestive of the usual lightning symbol; My guide pointed out this 
piece as being “the old avhayng," meaning, | surmise, pertaining to 
the elder brother At this shrine another man with ws said a 
prayer and scattered meal, 

Shrine D was in the southern part of the mesa some distance 
from the edge, but as our route among the cedars was circuitous | 
cannot locate it at all exactly. As in the other cases the war god 
image and the accompanying feshkwin faced the east and the two 
lines of feather-sticks tan east and west, The entire Image was 


1 Howell, gl, ec 

‘According to ane infurmand ihe memmme lato the tip of the middie finger. 

*T hove been told that the mfheyaia stick (unopecttind) la purple thy’ cadena), 
prepa lah Tih thw aait | chewed anil eput Out fo pet t bye pilgeuerse. 

‘Representing, according to Cashing.and Stevenson, the aavel, Given the ap 
pearance of this projection, giver the phalthc spmbole cur in the focks of the mess, 
ren the awn we noted of what ie probably » war pnd shrine ne a phallic ghrine, given 
the tule of promideculty played by ihe eihayad chi in the fulle-tales, It seem probable 
that originally at leo another part of the body was represented by the projection. 
However. in nitive thought rodivy it dees repent the navel. 

“Cp Cushing, p. 2. 
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brilliantly painted and its many feathers were quite fresh, indeed 
the shrine looked as if it had but just been laid out."” Arqund the 
neck of the image was a string of tiny olivella shells with an abalone 
shell pendant.2 The ground between the lines of feather-sticks 
was well strewn with bits of turquoise and white beads and. here 
lay the implements of the war gods’ games just as they are pictured 
In Stevenson's excellent plate of the war gods’ altar. The six 
feather-stick sete of the apifeshinwannt were connected together by 
a string 25 in the plate, the string lying along the ground and parts 
of the sticks below the string buried in the soil. From the discards 
behind the shrine | inferred the shrine must have beén in use at 
least ten years. Among the discards | noticed what | was teld was 
last year's set of the game of tyankelowe. After a prayer was said 
at this shrine and meal sprinkle:!, | was asked how much | would 
pay for what | might wish to take from it, specifically the set of 
iyankelo pieces. The Zufii is a formalist in his religion—fear of 
being found out and fear Jest something will happen, ¢. ¢., magically, 
i¢ all he appears to know of reverence. Fortunately, from a senti- 
mental point of view, on this occasion there was little call to make 
&@ bargain since not only the altar games but an image of the war 
god were, | knew, accessible for study elsewhere 

This tmage (fig. 45) ts thirty-three inches long and three and a 
quarter inches broad. The back and front of the image below the 
head and creases on either side of the modelled face are stained pink 
or carmine, the sides af the “body" are blue, the right side of the 
face is blue, the left side, green. A cotton tied flicker’ feather had 





'The date of our viit waa March =, Preagmably the shrine had been reset of 
the preonting winter solutice ceremonial, about two months before. 

+ According to Cushing the olivella elietle arg the “heart-ahells of war” (iriclE 
inane), the abalone, the symbal of well-being (Xalaleg, p, 2), 

Tin the American Musetiim olf Natural History. 
| ‘The face of the image in the Berlin Muacum is smilariy painted. the rwofold 
coloring Indicating, according to Cushing: the gode’ facility in metamotplioeld, Cunh- 
ing states Weewiee that not a face tet a mak le represented, (Aaleloy, ps, 2.) 

' According to Cushing. symbolle of the breath of destruction (:ateanif'ia pinneng). 
(Katalog, p, a) Sowontke ina term used of the yucen ewltches of the doko, of w rabbit 
stich. of the anuw-point ted on a hunting fetish animal, of the hear, A great deer 
hunter is described gs a (deer) seman. 


= ee . 





Fn; 





4t.—-Was fel lige anil foot her-et ike fro skrine on fowa yrillertte, 
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been inserted into the wood below the nose.* Another flicker 
feather ig bound into the cotton thread wrapped around the inch 
and a half af cane through which runs the twist of fiber around the 
neck, The cotton thread is streaked across with black. The neck- 
lace is of olivella shells. The projection from the body is painted 
turquoise: The five feathers in each of its three lathowewe and the 
erect feathers fastened into the cane bound on top are eagle (?), 
duck, sparrow-hawk, flicker, jay, blue-bird. A white bead is 
strung on the cotton thread around the cane. Inside the cane there 
is a twist of raw cotton, The feather-sticks around the base of 
the image, a rounded block painted black number about fifty. 
These feather-sticks are grouped by color, so that, with the image 
fucing east, the yellow sticks would be on the north, the blue on 
the west, the red on the south, and the white on the east, a distine- 
‘tion in seccordance with the color and direction symbolism of “ut. 
There are & number of variously distributed blick sticks: Some of 
these sticks are of the same diameter as the colored sticks, others, 
five of them, are more slender and the tip is tapered. Of the latter 
‘sticks, feathers and strings had been painted carmine. The stick ts 
the type represented in fig. 46, 4,62 Between the red sticks and 
the white, i. ¢:, ow the southeast there is a group of blue, black and 
yellow sticks which together with the red on one side and the white. 
on the other probably represent the particolored. zenith? In 
front of the image are two black sticks with turquoise caps. The 
netted ring,* the bow, the two arrews, and the cll: fastened to one 
of the sticks are catmine. Around the lower part of the sticks fs 
tied the fiber twist seen on the right of the picture. ‘This twit is 
about three feet lung. About a foot from the free end it runs 
| I The legeiul goea tliat once the god fed) into.a male hole trom a deer anal the er 
With hie aster pierced the gnod’e mos, Thooigh the hole (he gel etuch a Hivker 
feather. The well-kneven myth of the creature that bornnved o passage for ile war 
gels to the heart of o coometer ia, | take It, ferred to. 

F Without damaging the bundles it ts impossible to see whether hams ant painted 
on the block aa ip the case with other war god ime... 

{Cy “Zul Indians.” pp. so-4, 

Objects. of variegated color are placed oat the southeast by the Hopi, but varie= 
gated color copresenta the natic. (Che OQvaibi Soyal Cenmmony,” p, 23) 


'Called pigilanr, to come. before. A eurtals. en elileld (>) be thw culled. The 
Hetted dhield io ataciiowe, magical, wothing woulil pleree ib, 
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through a cotton thread-wrapped cane like that at the neck of the 
image. This cotton thread is also streaked with black. On the 
side of the cane opposite the six feathers a single white bead is held 
by the cotton thread. 

Back of the blue capped sticks are the sticks represented in 
hg. 45,4, Both these sticks are blue, the facet of the left-hand 
stick being yellow, The modelled facets or faces on the sticks are 
interesting as a link between modelling on the war god image and 
the ordinarily flat facet of the feather-stick with its three black 
ots for eyes and mouth. In their ‘modelling the sticks are like a 
stick collected from Bear Creek cave, Arizvona.! 

To the right of the image are the sticks represented in fig. 46, 6. 
The barked inner side of the circle of the circle stick and the two 
planed sides of the upright stick are painted turquoise, The circle 
stick is $3, inches long, its mate, 145% inches. The five feathers 
of ‘the circle stick are turkey, eagle, duck, Hicker, blue-bird, Fram 
the two lashowane the duck feather is omitted. | 

Back of the above sticks is the single stick represented in fig. 
45, ¢. Grass? ring as well ag stick are painted black. The erect 
feathers are turkey (7), duck, one unidentified feather, sparrow- 
hawk, flicker, blue-bird, duck. (reversed), The two feathers in the 
fashowane are turkey. 

Among the sticks at the back of the image is a cane cigarette 
about five inches long, with one end charred, and a similar cane 
cigarette is among the loose objects collected with the image. | 
infer the latter has fallen out of the bundle, ! 

7 ' Hough, fig. roy. (Cihy bow, fig, 197, 

‘A similar ting T Have nored in g MATE fot dance tind tia koh on the musk 
of Lowen Al sine tachu, 

'The lost feather towards the proximul end wi Che eplick: liv ches feather atick of 
the koko or masked impersonutiunn Js duck wnd it in reveraed ‘The erick it question» 
be ianilerdistect y a Aoke tick anil, | infer, the stick of soyemid aon tucker. Among 
Chet gitrre. Lerrpitennenis collected with the War geal lrmage WES a yocea ring wed in the 
pote and boop gate phe red hy the hosed for rain, ( Zamh {adiana, pp, a49<6,) 
The small cylinders and rings theady notedion the askiunen/ byarthing may be 
eymbola af thin game. Cop. Fewkes, J. W.,'“ A Few Summet Ceremoniate as the 
Tusayat Pueblos Journal American Ethology amd Artharcingy; vol, tr (18oq), 
PP. 120-4, 1g g_ 


"Cp. “Zul Indians," ass. Canm cigarettes are fastened! to several of the 
leathet-sticts collected from Bear Creek eve (Hough, pl, 15), 





, on) 
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Among the lower part of the bundle is tied a cotton thread to 
which on the face side of the image a fringe of thread is attached, 
Midway, to one of the strands of this fringe, is tied a large flat tur- 
quoise bead. This fringe is called hakwani.' Itis made ou a frame, 
and represents the dress for the Image? The work is done during 
the four days before the beginning of the winter solstice ceremonial. 
The first night of that ceremonial the images are assembled in. the 
maternal house of the maker of an papa. Paper bread, balls of mear, 
efc., are set out in front of the images, the images are given to eat 
(tokyinan) and then-all present eat. Subsequently the images are 
taken to he'iau kwilrine, Between the feather-sticks and the image 
there is first layer of plant fiber and then next to the image a layer 
of raw cotton. We recall that the cttowe of the Zuii are similarly 
wrapped with ‘cotton. So is the idrriko (com ear fetich) of the 
Sia,' and around the darriko feather-sticke are set ina Way quite 
similar to those set around the image of aihwynt, 

Shrines E-G, unlike the shrines of fowa pallanc, are all of the 
stone slab type, [ will describe shrine F first as it waa first visited 
and my notes on it are the fullest, A space about two feet and a 
half square is enclosed with stones and about two feet-and a half 
from the ground covered over with flat stones’ A number of 


"Tt ta thie thie fringealresity nated on the thiol’ @rarch tee, art it ie like the 
iriige aromred they neck of a Hops motivticis (li sume lotioh jahe Americar. Sf remus 
of Notuml History; 

"Th te mae by aimttites (hear) cepewomey und, because there ar so few af 
them, by oinsifkewe aage ckaoe (thelr children) & 0. by women ohose fathers ore 
chehiics, aml even by women whose fathers am ainshiiies om chute, tt le qinghiieey 


lalate game implements, and shitedjabee (der) mom who make the image and gance 
of aikayets an pops. Nowadsye the twy afhiyeta ae tome lmge-mahery are: Zulli, 
oithibcee am ¢hile, martied into the house Of the athiewens of the South, andl La'ned, 
clair, ine of thos giiieannd, The FOUngeT Conte men or boys work un the 
wanes. The image-minker of wikmyuts aw pape ts the brother of the Prescot Ruemosoma. 
The komasoma hitmell does, not work “becatm te be te hows ef the dancers” ‘The 
Xin, widtmumed onl the apitashiwarn make the ctigirdilng feuther-sticks, 

"Petiches of corn cars of seed Mle canes Cp. wa the ponepoyanne of thé api: 
faphrwannd ("Zui Tediana,” pe go8 . 0.) ws well ax the Lechowuw fanma of the apilanki 
conn aiitl the mabye tanmaiwy, 

o The Sli," yy, go, i. 2 wed plo, 

*See “"Zaifil Indians," pl. coxa. 
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feather-sticks like those in fig. 46, a, 4 were strewn, not planted, in- 
side on the ground." To the five 614 inch sticks represented in pl. 
1¥, ¢, 6, lashowewe had been attached. ‘There are three or four 
erect feathers to each of these tapered sticks—eagle; Cooper's (?) 
hawk, sparréw-hawk, flicker, duck (white)? robin, blue-bird. 
Feathers a# well as sticks are stained carmine. (Red, we recall, 
ia the color of the south.) On the south side of this enclosure is-a 
pile of stones in which were held erect two staves about five feet 
long? To the end distal of cach staff erect feathers were attached 
aswell as a lashowane, The proximal end was wrapped with corn 
husk, Near the muddle were bound some erect feathers, a netted 
ring, and miniature bow, arrow, and club. An olivella shell was 
attached to the bow and lashewawe to the ring. Pl iv, ¢ repre- 
sents the ring, bow, arrow, and club | detached from one of the six 
or seven discarded staves scattered on the ground. Two feathers 
had been in each of the five lashowewe. Judging from a like ring 
collected elsewhere the feathers were blue-bird and probably cagte. 
The olivella shell is strung on the bow string.! Fastened in with 
the erect staves was a large bunch of small spruce branches, to the 
tip of one of which was tied a fashowane. On the ground lay a 
disearded bunch of spruce with a loshoware attached. Besides the 
staves in the discard on the ground were a number of evlindrical 
carmine stained sticks somewhat leas than two feet long and about 
1* of an inch in diameter, and around the bottom a cornhusk was 
wrapped as it is wrapped around the ends of feather-sticks." In 
the dance these sticks are attached to the distal ends of the staves, 

lAccording io Sievensan these frather-alicks ore pit In by the feeds [rateruity 
Gonng their opmental in winter. ("Zuni Tniliams,” gr. 481.) 

' Domestic duck, Domertic duck leathers ant ceed in the feathersleks 

' According to. Stevenson, they are the td muvde Oy tie apiloetionnn and 
tertia! in @ tie le eonnectian with the Mewkey ceremonial (“2ufl brudians.” fp. aso 
n. . 480), and they are the Iengih of the extended arms. 

1A like shell is aimilarly serung un che minlatare bow offered bye Hopi warrior 
ehlel jin the Soyal ceremonial of 1o03 ant-ncw inthe Ameriann Museum of Natural 
THiatory, 

1 Cp the ticks figured in The Oraibi Seyal Ceremony,” pi. vise. 

'There are in the American Mosrom of Natural History four at these sticks, one 
from ¢htine Fy ihree from slirine G, The ahovtest sticke treasure 174) Inches, the 
hongest 19/6 inclies, JAM wre oormine: 
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and among the discards I found one of these sticks bound toa staff.’ 

In the picture of the shrine E at letlnathivwwayala (fig. 47) a 
similar group of staves and shorter sticks js represented. The 
staves were colored blue, [n the two sets of erect feathers on the 
staff from this shrine In the American Museum of Natural History 
there are seven feathers, blue-bind, flicker, jay, sparrow-hawk, duck 





Fis. 4?—War god shrine at fWndimecovals Photographed ty Mr. Levlle Spier. 


and two eagle feathers. In the leshowane there are the same 
feathers lacking one eagle feather 

Shrine E is divided inte two compartments, In both were 
strewn a number of tapered feather-sticks of the type represented 
i plav, Some of them were painted] blue (blue, we recall, ia the 
color of the west) and some were unbarked and painted black. 
Feathers and ¢ven sticks were considerably disintegrated 2 

Shrine G at tonashifwi appears to be in two parts—staves and 
short sticks were in a cairn of stones an the highest peak, but the 
élab shrine is on another peak, the peak furthest to the north, The 


Cp 2a Indian.” p. agamib, 
had been partly destroyed by inserts, In Gutoo G there wase two inch layer of 


whal appeared to be witijed artes, 
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oblong slab shrine ts divided into three compartments—the long 
axis north and south. In the northern compartment was a kya'e- 
chine of twelve or more tapered sticks and in the middle compart- 
ment another like bundle. The sticks were white (for the east), 
spotted (yellow, blue, red. white and black, for the zenith), and blick 
(for the nadir). In the southern compartment were six taperes! 
sticks planted in arow. They were unbarked and painted black. 

Ahout three feet to the south of this compartment shrine was 
another slaty shrine containing fraternity feather-sticks ancl aljout 
twelve feet to the east was still another slib-shrine of fraternity 
feather-sticks, These sticks will -be figured inva later paper, 

New Vors Crrv. 


SOME ETHNOLOGICAL AND NATIONAL FACTORS OF 
THE WAR! 


By WILLIAM H. BABCOCK 


H1S year all the werld has continued in turmoil, as everyone 
T knows. Whatever clse may be said of the war it is surely 
4 stupendous anthropological Phenomenon, [t has seemed 
Inevitable that the Anthropological Society of Washington should 
give it first place in attention, at least to the extent of investigating 
and explaining some of the factors involved, or liable soon to be in- 
volved, in the struggle. No better plan suggested itself, or was sug- 
Resterl, than a series of papers on the Various peoples, aketching as 
faras possible the earliest archacologic and anthropologic data, the 
racial origins, shiftings and blendings, the historic development and 
their presewt or Very recent status, social, political and ethnologic. 
In view of the small number of meetings in a single season and 
the brevity of each, it was evident that exhaustiveness was im pris~ 
sible and compromise wae necessary. So the lectures have been 
confined to the old world only and the greater and more complex 
powers have generally been exhibited as such only in one phase of 
their history or not at all, their place being taken by lesser hut very 
distinctive national units more susceptible of adequate treatment 
in the limits available: Of course not all-al these: minor nationdl 
entities have been given anc for some topics we have relied on 
papers read before this society in reeent paist seasons. In spite of 
restrictions-and compelled omissions, since the beginning of our 
season last October we have been able to present with fair approach 
to completeness Bohemia, Greece, Belgium, Roumania, Scandi- 
navia, Japan, Poland, Scotland, Russia, the Origins of the Chinese, 
the Origins of the Italians, Mesopotamia and Palestine—a widely 
distributed array of distinctive and immediately important peoples. 


Address a% retiting President delivered belnre the Anthipotogical Society of 
Washington, BoC, April ag, med, 
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The great body of information in these monographs or lectures, 
with other accessible data, should enable is to judge of the causes 
and nature of the present conflict and the means of preventing its 
repetition. 

Obviously, the issue is between nations; almost as obviously be- 
tween diverse conditions and antagonistic racial desires or aspir- 
ations. in common parlance it is a war between the central em- 
pires and the allied nations of the entente surrounding them, either 
in contact or at various intervals. The central empires are domi- 
nantly Teutonic, supported strenuously by divers more eastward 
peoples, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Turkish, all originally non-Aryan, 
but modified by long occupancy in the west. Their enemies are 
mostly English-speaking of Latin or Slavonic, excepting the peoples. 
of the Far East who have as yet taken littl part im the western 
battles. Again, the enemies surrounding the central empires are 
nearly all republics, or monarchies of the limited liberal type, which 
may be considered republics in all but name, According to the line 
of distinction chosen, it may be justifiably looked on as a war be- 
tween democracy and autocracy or asa war of the Teutons and their 
partly Turanian adjuncts against the Slavs on the «ast and south- 
east, and Latins of the west and southwest, the latter being rein- 
forced by the English-speaking peoples and certain oriental coun- 
tries, It is to be noted, however, that a difference in kinds of gov- 
ernment had much less to do with the beginning of the strife than 
the vehement hostility of races, and national ambition, 

Of course such terms as race and nation are fluid and uncertain 
in ordinary use. Most broadly applied, the former covers the whole 
human race; a little legs broadly, sqme of the great divisions, as 
the Caucasian, Mongolian or Negro race; more narrowly, we dis- 
tinguish the Semitic race fram the Aryan or Hamitic; more narrowly 
still, the Arab from the Hebrew or the Celtic race from the Teu- 
tonic, Similarly there is on the one hand "the little Manx nation” 
and the vast nation of the United States, or the compact, but com- 
plex, Spanish nation, including the distinguishable Gallego of the 
northwest, the more distinct Catalan of the northeast and the 
northern Basque of mysterious and radically different origin. 


iy 
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In these and most other instances language aids in fixing the 
boundary; but it cannot be taken as an absolute and conclusive 
test of nationality or racial identity: or as measuring the territorial 
minge of those human ties and enthusiasms, which we are bound, at 
our peril, to mspect. "The Prussian and Bavarian are quite differ- 
ent physically and temperamentally, yet both speak German and 
feel a Germanic identity, evn though they may disagree provin- 
cally, Among ua the negro and the white man speak the same 
tongue and are devoted to the same coun try, though certainly under 
no illusion as to identity of race, Again, Switzerland has three or 
four languages, yet no one language, but nobody doubts the unity 
or putriotism of Switzerland. Belgium, too, is made up of Walloons 
and Flemings, differing greatly from each other In) Tace-as well as 
language; but we do not need to be told that Belgium isa most 
constant and tenacious little nation ofa real and noble identity. 

It is apparent that classification of peoples for practical pur- 
poses mist take into account most controllingly the instincts, be- 
litfs and aspirations of men. It niay matter litth whether an Al- 
satian peasant uses French or German ity his dak speech or whether 
his skull be square or boat-form, provided his heart turns toward 
France and he counts himself 5 Frenchman. A dweller in Posen 
may have had nominal Prussian nitionality and an equipment of 
German customs fastened upon him from childhood, yet remain 
enthusiastically a Pole, even thetiyl Poland has long been 
reduerd to fragments and his particular fragiient lies outside even 
of the nanw, Of cours bodily and mental characteristics distin. 
guish different peoples more or less uncertainlyand a commun lan- 
guage is one of the greatest bonds to hold é nation together: but 
both must yield first place to the Strong spontaneous selection of 
patriotic recognition, to what has lately become known as natianal 
self-lefinition or self-determination. Like many other protitems 
which elude a priori soliitian, nationality in this serse may UBii- 
ally be easily brought toa Practical teat. [py iny given case, the 
overriding rough-shod of such patriotic sell-corsciousness evokes a 
feeling of outrage aiid sacrilege in the affronted people, There is 
no surer cause of war and widespread suffering, wid the best hope 
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of avoiding furure calamity lies in such redistribution of mations 
and boundaries as will ead or greatly lessen domination of the un- 
willing and make aggression more difficult. 

Even after so many later tragedies, it will be remembered that 
this war began with the attack of Austria on Serbia; the immediate 
occasion being the killing of an Austrian archduke in a Bosnian 
city by a young Bosnian man of Serbian blood, But this prove- 
cation had itself its provocation in the oceupation, arbitrary and 
cruel domination and annexation by Austria of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovinia, ancient Serbian territory inhabited by 
Serbs. Back of this lay the traditional Aystrian policy of holding 
and ruling alien unwilling peoples, an oppressive system from which 
at different epochs both Switzerland and northern [taly had suc- 
cessively broken away, to their great prosperity and advancement. 
Back of it also lay the German conceit of racial superiority and 
sense of a mission to control, reorganize and exploit, This had been 
greatly developed and intensified since the swocessful and profit- 
able defeat of France in 1870, The heart of it lay in Berlin, [t 
claimed justification in the danger. real er-aupposed, from the very 
numerous and prolific Slavs in the East, led by Russia. It saw 
opportunity in the weaker southeastern national units of that race 
and in the ill-organized people that lay beyond. Undoubtedly 
there were other motives to hostility, for example, a. thorough 
understanding of French resentment and grief over the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine with a strong desire to make reprisal impos- 
sible, and impatience of the growing power of the English-speaking 
nations on and beyond the seas, which seemed. a final bar to equal 
German expansion. Into all of these, mcial antagonism largely 
entered, but perhaps nowhere else is it quite so naked and salient 
as in the onslaught which has desolated Serbia and Poland and 
sends its armies ranging and looting through o great part af what 
was 4 Russian territory, while still holding Bohemians, Croatians, 

niané and other notable families of Slavs under iron Teutonic 
dotnfaations 

Not that any of these peoples, nar the Teutons themselves, nor 
any people in all the world can be called really homogeneous; far 
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the human melting pot has long existed everywhere; but in each 
of these subjected ar invaded peoples, as in many others, there 
exists a conviction of nationality or national identity and racial 
affiliation, sustained emotionally by an ideal of patriotism and an- 
swering the same purpose as a demonstrable community of descent 
atid bond of blood. 

History holds the key of these magical-seeming and sometimes 
apparently illogical mational identities, making an Irishman an 
Irishman, even if he should happen to be partly a Dane, partly a 
Norman and very much more pre-Gaelic than Gaelic; making a 
devoted Frenchman out of half a dozen different kinds of men, 
including the Breton who still in part holds to his Celtic speech 
and the mysterious Basque whose speech and origin are probably 
oot Aryan at all: and convincing the German that he js Teutonic, 
notwithstanding the occupaney of German territory by the Huns 
of Attila, the absorption. af the Wends and other fragments of 
northern Slavs and the presence of great bodies of population dis- 
tinctly marked with the Alpine type. 

Nobody can hope to explain all these crystallizations of self def- 
inition nor relate the movements and changes of men which led up 
to them, They must reach in muiny cases far hack into the begin- 
nings of the white race, somewhere in the northern half of the great 
Eurasian continent. Mankind may have originated in the tropics, 
and one of its chief subdivisions. the Negro, has probably never 
willingly migrated away from them or warm regions of similar con- 
ditions and products. Afterward at indeterminate periods through 
long intervals various kinds of ancient men flowed into-and over 
Europe, perhaps aometinwes Westward from Asia, sometimes north- 
ward from Africa. We dig up their gradually improving series of 
utensils and some of their bones and discourse about their hori- 
mons; which chiefly tend to shaw Tather numerous accessions of 
population, perhaps with some partial extermination and certainly 
on the whole slow improvement, Perhaps none of the earlier peo- 
ples, unless the very most recent, conformed to our general ideal af 
any one of the main types of the race as known today. But they 
must have left representatives among still later comers and their 
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load mustcontinue to sway the conduct of European modern men, 
to what extent we cannot tell 

But at length in a relatively recent, but still very remote period 
we seem to find a white population of Aryan speech pouring out 
from some interior point, perhaps of western Asia, in great human 
waives, itmay be with wide intervals of time between them and over- 
running Europe or various parts of Europe. There they presum- 
ably mingled with predecessors already on the ground, in different 
proportions and under Various circumstances of climate and con- 
dition; so that either by these modifications or by pretxisting idio- 
syncrasies or both, the special kinds of white men came into exist- 
ence, whom we identify as Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, Slavonic and 
others—named most naturally from the type of language, which 
each ain uses or has used, 

Not that the movement-was wholly confined to the white race. 
The Mongolian or Turanian and intermediate folk may have given 
the impulse. Quite certainly im historic times these darker people 
liave followed the same path. The Hun forced his way through 
as far as France, but he came as a hated intnider among Aryan 
people already long settled on the ground, and the Turk and Tartar 
have been considerably later still, It is also true that Semitic 
peoples, operating from the eastern and southeastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, have made at various times serious incursions be- 
yond its northern borders. But the story of Europe is mainly a 
story of successive inundations of Aryun-speaking populations and 
the interblending of them with predecessors, who adopted their 
tongue, developing in various modifications and in various quarters 
the racial and national characteristics of many distinctive peoples. 

Physically the Europeans thus constituted may be divided by 
rough approximations into three zones—a northern zone of tall 
blond lang-headed people; a southern zone of shorter darker long- 
lwaded people and an intermediate zone of sturdy broad-headed 
people, often mountaineers, of varying height and neither excessively 
blond nor extremely dark. Linguistically, the Celts were the far- 
thest weet, the Slavs tke farthest east, the Greeks and Latins at 
the Suoth and the Teutons in the middle and northward, In the 
lapse of centuries there have been some general changes and more 
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of a spectal local kind. Gn the whole everywhere the population 
has been darkening, perhaps tending to show that the duskier in- 
gredients ussimilated by the original Aryans were better ac ‘Llimmted 
or naturally adapted to prevail and become permanent. Also, the 
Creek and Celtic languages have shrunk to a small area for daily 
use, the latter being almost wholly confined to parts of Dreland, 
Scotland, Wales and Brittany, the mountainuus western fringe of 
the continent. On the other hand, the composite and very copious: 
Englich language has developed from a Teutonic stock nourished 
from many sources:-as fur apart as Latin, Arabic and Algonquin, 
and has spread immenaely beyond the seas. The same ds True as 
to territory, though nat quite as to population of certain Romance 
languages, notably the Spanish. The Slava and Teutons have long 
been interlocked, each gaining a little at the expense of the other 
so that, in this matter of language, itis hard to say where the pre- 
ponderance lies. 

The clashings and ahakings down of the various kinds of Euro 
pean men have resulted naturally in the ervstallization of sundry 
self-defined -and clearly recognizable units, each of which for the 
sake of humanity, fair dealing and the general peace, ought to have 
jurisdiction over all the people understood fo naturally belang to 
it und! willingly seeking such allegiance. Beginning at the north, 
we have Scandinavia, which seems to need little change, except the 
return to Denmark of the Danish province of Sleswig, torn away 
rather lang ago by: Austria and Prussia and still held by the latter. 
Holland may well retain its present boundaries. Belgium obviously 
should he restored to full independence, with the Limost reparation 
that is feasible for the many wrongs committed against her, but 
with no great expansion of area: France stould regain Alsare and 
Lorraine, the provinces conquered from her in 1870 and which still 
display for the most part a strong French leaning at least, Switz- 
erland needs no change. Ltaly sheild acquire the Italia Irredenti 
of the Trentino and Lstria. Poland should again be set up as a 
real and powerful nation with her former bounduries, including. the 
Polish regions now dominated by Prussia and Austria, Boliemia 
should be freed from Austria as completely as Italy and should in- 
Claude the Slovaks and the Slavie Populations of Moravia and Silesia. 
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Serliia should become the nucleus of a strong south Slavic state in- 
cluding the Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, Bosnians, Croatians and 
Slovenes. Ireland should be made as autonomous as Canada, with 
only proper safeguards for the minority in religion and politics. 
Roumania should be restored to full independence with the adddi- 
tor. of adjacent Roumanian-peopled territory in Transylvania and 
Bessarabia. Greece should have such Greck-speaking territory as 
lies outside her boundaries, but near, Armenia, Palestine and the 
new Arab kingdom set up in Mecca should be emancipated from the 
Turk and sustained and encourage. 

This list is not meant to be exhaustive, and such changes, how- 
éver extensive, could not hope to remove all the causes of future 
quarrel, Most of them obviously depend on a very complete over- 
throw of the central powers. But that.qutcome may be hopefully 
foreseen as affording the best chance now oped to humanity of pre- 
venting for the future any such wholesale slaughter of men, quite 
without precedent, as we have witnessed during the past three 
or four years. Such a rearrangement of peoples in accordance with 
their predilections would do away with most of the heartburnings 
that come from national aggression and make the path of the ag- 
gressor very dificult, Moreover, the league of civilization which 
would beable to establish: this new status might easily retain a 
palice power to enforce order “where the common sense of most 
will keep the restless few in awe.” It is to be remembered that 
the world has never before been in such condition as to make the 
permanent rule of law a feasibility. Outside of rhe pale of Rame's 
civilization there lurked the formidable hordes of barbarians which 
were her bane, as the Mongols and Manchu poured in over the 
defenses of China. But communication and transportation are 
much more speedy now, the nation: are more clasely knit together: 
the world is more generally peopled. The league af civilization, 
ance able to prevent serious disorder within it, could have nothing 
to fear from the outside, because there would be no outside nearer 
than the moon or the other planets. In such circumstances we 
might reasonably expect an indefinitely long reign of universal haw. 

Wasirniton, 2, C 


KINSHIP TERMS OF THE KOOTENAY INDIANS 
Hy E. SAP] R 


7 HE Kootenay kinship data here Presented were obtained in 
May, 1916, from Paul David, an old Kootenay chief who 
was then visiting Ottawa on government business relating 

to hie tribe, His Indian name is Gang'y’yBle “ red horns.” 

The phonetic system emploved is the standard system now in 
Wee among Americanists.’ The sonant stops (4, d, g) are to be un- 
derstood as intermediates, | 

The ga- of the following terms is the first person singular pos- 
stssive pronominal profix, “my. No distinctive vocative terms 
were given by Paul David. The pronominal fornis in pa- were said 
to be used instead. Thus, pede. “amy father" (male speaking) 
Was sad by him to be alag vocatively employed, "father!" 

A few remarks of 4 linguistic nature may be ventured, -dure 
(no. t) and! die (no. 7), despite their outward resemiblance, can 
hardly be etymologically related. dye js doubtless a reduplicated 
stem; this is perhaps trie also of -dit'e) Other reduplicated stems 
are -hap'a (no, 6), -fat" (no. y), and “Hana (no. 13). sone (no, 5) 
it perhops related to its mciprocal <co (no. 2). tea (no. 10) and 
-ferya (nO. 11) are doubtless: related terms. -$a'' (no. 19) is evic 
dently a derivative of -fa (no. 18): for <y' compare no. 36. Nos. 
20, 21, and 26, ending in -maihd, are based on “pos. 4, 5, and 22 re. 
spectively,  ="airanwy's (mo. 25) is derived from -‘ater (no. aq). 
Nos. 27-37 are clearly derivational forms, but my Ipnorance of 
Kootenay morphology prevents me from understanding their anal- 
Fis. 

The Kootenay system of kinship terms offers a number of inter- 
esting features: 

1. Chief among these is Probably the extensive use of distinct 
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KINSHIP TERMS OF KOOTENAY INDIANS 











Mite Spang 
ft geht . futher 
i pee 
 go"-ma 
4. go-ttra’l, 
5. ga"-curaat 
pees grandmother 
a (patertal OF 
| maternal) 
| granddaughter 
daughter-im-iaw 
eters eoti's wile 


7. goede 


&. go-'o'tcme't 


o eee 

10. ga*stga younger brother 
It. ge-tcd" "ya 

ta. po’stio 

13. pi-wo"n's 

C4. lad brother's child 
cs. ga-a ice giscer'a chit 

| | 

7. ga'-gok't 

18. ga’sbq 

£9. gate’ 

20, ga-nxol na ‘til 

St. gd-cwia a -thl 

23. poawa's pal Re 

fiers: 
ter" etre 

23: goka' bret her-in-Law 
ah ge ‘ate, 
34. go- aloe od te Hater-n-law 





“Meaning 
‘Sialees Female | Petnade Speaking 
) 
mother 
fn | Mater’s fou {pee 
Hie ney, 20) 
Jaughter feer alsa no. 25) 
grandfather 
(paternal or 
maternal) — 
| forher-in-law 
grandmother 
payed 
+ daughter-in-law 
great-grandfather 
great-grandimt lier 
t-gramichiid 
| younger brotiner 
‘younger sister | 
matemal aunts 
husband 
patertal auit's 
biamebaneel 
(see also to. 15) 
mother's brother 
paternal atot's 
hualatual 
ieee alvo no. 74) 
father’s slater 
matemal a 
previo slater 
eal cermcs bes 
wite 
hod lees act 
laters bon (ace 
alo no. 4) 
raters daughter 
fed. to. 5) 
on-in-Law 
seter-in-Giw 


borevt beet p-tr- Later 
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| Meanmg 
ssi ae Seven Vais er Femuie Femate Spraa sie 
ab, poemma ipa brother's father- 
Hacadl id Ti baw 
» pegs ehlld-in-law'*s 
toma "hima ke parent 
28, ga-23!.pe- parent-in-inw: 
reniyar oa child-in-law {alter 
spouse's or child's 
ay, pathic" al bebirnge<iredexw: 
(alter spouse's oF 
sibling's death) 
30 pe ‘ohn. cousin; any ie 
mwa’ al moter relative of | 
recogniced) blocd. | 
3a ga -ginek- remete relative | 
mug” arm. (exact degree of 
kinship not | 
| known) 





terms according to whether the speaker is male or fenvale. The 
principle is not developed, however, with complete rigor or sym- 
metry. The following table more clearly brings out the workings 
of the principle in. Kootenay, 


Eeauuwe tere Mate eresninn Frwsjie aoe aac 
father... .. aWaihetawesbesaraeessney St i, 2 
ss ibiahia bien \. : 4 
granditunghter! — 7 
oumrger brothers so 6 -a0 secre crewed dees ra it 
brother's won... uericess Widnea tues +4) t9 
brother's daughter - eye LT lot i? 18 
aister's won... Peis forte ss a0 for4) 
dderd teushiry. pipsabbccermecchbartem ‘tit st 
fatherta-puw . 22 usp eeyy paneer een ree ers si 6. 
motherindaw,.. .. ...-..oc.eceseecuk | 7 
danghter-in-law,.... ee err 4 7 
brother-in-law. T vey Te ee eee | a4 
ne 1 24 
sister's Bon'e wilt. . TY — Tr it : 
waters daughter's ask etd cs bie 4 "St ? 


For other relationships the same Kootenay term is employed by 
both sexes. Itis to be noted that only certain of the terms entered 
in the sex-table (nos. 1,2, 7, 10, 11, 18, 19,20, 21, 23, 24) are ex- 
clusively used by either male or female; the test have a wider range 
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of significance that includes usages applying to each sex singly or 
both indifferently. The appiication of the sex principle ia thus 
involved in a good deal of irregularity and criss-crossing. 

2. The principle of reciprocity iz illustrated in a number of 
terns: 


gratidfather:.. 0) yee | | 
gratickild (man epeaking] ie 7 
grandmother (man openking}:.. é 
grandmother (worusn speaking) | ; 
gronditangliter (woman apeak’s) | je 

great-grani parent... \ | P 
gredt-granidchild..... ae IR 

fatler’s Drother....... 

man’s brother's child... HF 
mother W rg thers i.e 2.8 « 

man's alters child... } oe 
genrinclaw..,..--..----- \ a 
fan's pabent-telaw. ee pees | 

man’s danghtor-in-law...... .. \ 4 
woman's father-in-law... ..., = 

woman's datighber-in-law- .... 

woman's mother-in-law, ; ‘ 
wite'a brother. ... ..0«. ) 44 
aman's eater w liimtianel.. i . 
biisteath's alter... [iets 

womatt'a brother's wife... ..60s } “4 
mn = eiacer-in-law .. 1 ; 
-qroman’s bretheddln law pe Sa Dee aoe eet ee ory’ 23 


Particularly remarkable is the fact that while the terms for uncle 
(nos, 14, 15) are reciprocally used (man’s brother's or sister's child), 
this does not hold true for the terms for aunt (nos, 14, 17), eich of 
the four reciprocal possibilities being here distinguished (nos. 15- 
21). The grandparent-grandehild relation may be most readily de- 
fined by saving that -baf'a applies to all reciprocal possibilities ex- 
cept when two females are concerned (no. 7). Similarly, a single 
term is used for all parent-in-law-clild-in-law. relationships (no. 
22) except where a daughter-in-law is involved (nos, 6, 7), 

3. The sex af the connecting relative is-not considera! in Koot- 
cnay except in the avimcular-nepotic relationships (i108. 14-21), 

4. Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the Kootenay 
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kinship system is the partial confusion of terms of consanguinity 
and terms of afhnity: 


Tuna granddaughter... { man's daughter-in-law 
women's grandfather, .. anne » wothan's father-in-taw 
rrounian a aruadidtsliiadieer’. 7 | won « daughter-in-law 
woman's grandinother me vee wistean'e mother-ls law 
fother'y brother.....2-..0040-c00 Diecwecs.s. mother's (or father's) 
Heter's hiwband 

Pitted Urottee. tee ee beens essen father's sister's husband 
father's wlpter, 22.2... eee eee DO... ee, «6 mother’s brother's wile 


MOLRGE OS MELEE. jee lake eee ee eesTTiecseaecse father’s brother's wife, 


The first ovo of these terms are readily understood as developed 
from teknonymous usage, The woman speaks of and addresses 
her parents-in-law in terms of her children; her father-in-law is her 
child's grandfather, her mother-in-law is her daughter's grand- 
mother. The reciprocal usages (daughter-in-law) would follow on 
the analogy of other reciprocal terms. The other four terms may 
be thought to suggest the customary marriage of a sibling! pair of 
apposite sex to another auch pair. To put this idea into more 
realistic terms, two male friends marry each other's sisters. On 
the other hand, the nomenclature may be merely due to-a psycho- 
logical cause, a feeling for symmetrical patterning. 

5. Note the use of distinctive terms for relatives by affinity 
when the connecting link is deceased (nos. 28, 29). 

6, The identity or practical identity of the terms for woman's 
sister s child (nos, gy, 20, 21) with those for eon andl daughter (nos.. 
4, 5) suggests the customary marriage of widower to his deceased 
wife's sister, In other words, her sister's children are her own 
potential (step-)children. On the other hand, jt is worth noting 
that “identical” cousins are apparently not classed as brothers 
and sisters (see no, 30). 

CEolocicaL Sumer, 

REAM A. aM, 
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INDO-GERMANIC RELATIONSHIP TERMS AS 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
By W. D. WALLIS 
Y JERHAPS, a comparative study of social life, bike charity, 
should begin at bome, but it never does begin there. We 
first search far afield for our material before weariness 
brings us home. This, at least, has been the story of relationship 
terms. We first became aware of the importance of kinship terms 
among savages and then discovered that the problem lay nearer 
home, and in much the same form. For this the anthropologist 
may find fault with the students of European philology who might 
have gotten some inspiration for the task had they been familiar 
with the contributions in this field coming from an allied quarter. 
It must be confessed, however, that the students of European 
philology hold a similar brief against the anthropologists. In 
1890, and again in 1895, Delbriick pointed out the importance of 
Indo-Germanic kinship terms as possible evidence of earlier social 
conditions, and O. Schrader‘later emphasized this point. But ex- 
cept for Rivers’ article in volume Vit of Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, the anthropologists seem either to have over- 
looked or to have disregarded these important contributions. 
Morgan's earlier and incomplete account of them seems to have 
stimulated no further research in that quarter, as both Schrader 
and Delbriick seem unaware of his contribution. | 
In the following account we propose to deal more especially 
with the Greck, Roman, and Teutonic ternis of relationship. We 
shall first give some account of the terms that were used and then 
attempt to determine to what extent, if any, the kinship distinc- 
tions reflected distinctions current in the social or political life of 
these respective peoples. 
Latis RELATIONSHIP. TERMS 
As was pointed out by Morgan, the Romans had distinctive 
419 
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terms for ancestors, both male and female, to the sixth degree. 
These were: 


pater tirater 
avus avia 
pred Wie pros via 
abavus abayvia 
atavus ‘etavia 
totaric tritavia 





similarly, in the des 
to the sixth degree: 


cending line they recognized descendants 


Miles Females 
filius filla 
nepog neptis 
pronnpas pronuptls 
abnrpos ablneptia 
arlnepos atlieptis 
Eritte [aoe trineptis 


Remoter ancestors were spoken of indiscriminately as maiores, 
and renioter descendants as pusteriores. 

The importance attaching-in the social and reliwious life te an- 
cestors, and scarcely loss, as aniong the Jews, to descendants as 
well, may account for this extensive terminology. Nor is the val- 
idity of this social-religious causation set at fiaught by the fact 
that the ancestor-worshipping Chinese, like the ancestur-respecting 
and desrendant-hungering Jews, have specific terms for only three 
generations of ancestors, -and as-many for descendants. The mo- 
tive is none the less a real one though it is not always followed to 
its logical conclision, 

The maternal-paternal distinction is recognized, and uneles and 
aunts are traced ta the fourth degree; 


Paternal wncks Maternal avciet 
fpatrurs aviniclius 
pAtruLs Mmagnire OVE Lue MukeT nS 
propatriua pron vunculus 


abpatrins ahvunculiua | 
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Paternal awit Marernal aunts 
Amita matertera 

anita magna materter magna 
proamita promatertera 
abarnutes abrnaberters: 


A. descriptive terminology carries the distinction still further. 
A nephew is referred to as either freiris filius, or sororts filtus, re- 
lated to me through my sister or through my brether. (Cousins 
are fratres patrueles if their fathers are brothers, fratres consobrim 
(or consororini) if their mothers are sisters. They are fratres amt- 
Hed if the father of one is the brother of the other's mother, that 1s, 
if the parents through whom the relationship is traced are of differ- 
ent sex. The children of cousins german, that is, those whose 
fathers are brothers or whose mothers are sisters, call each other 
sobriniuy or sebrina, To the cousins german of my father or of my 
mother I use the term proprier sobrine. 

In addition te the above we find the following terms: 


mins, wife of son, of grandeon, or of great grendlion, eocer, father-iti-law. 


levir, husbanil's brother, clos, hustans|"s sister, 
janitrices, hweband’s brother's wife. fratria, brother's wile, 


enater, hirslxenl of deceased! sister. 


The writer has not been able to discover any terms for such 
relationships on the-side af the wife. This emphasis of the rela- 
tionship an the side of the husband is what we might expect ina 
society where the wife joins the husband's people, is under thetr 
jurisdiction and is brought into constant association with them. 

in Roman law descent of property was counted sulely through 
the paternal relatives until the pretorian law introduced succession 
based on blood relationship and Justinian finally removed all ag- 
natic prerogatives. The relationship terms subsequently lost their 
eannotation of maternal or paternal, though whether this loss of 
distinction was directly related to the loss of paternal privileges is 
a matter we have been unable to determine. The answer awaits 
one who is qualifier! to investigate this special field. 
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GREEK RELATIONSHIP TERMS 

In Greek we find similar distinctions, the parents of the Latin 
terms, which have, in most instances, been derived from the Greek, 
alten without change of meaning. 

The maternal-paternal distinction is clearly observed, fos, 
mother's brother: drpwe, father’s brother: Forpeanaryraror, the 
son of father's brother. Brother and sister are called adekdor, and 
déeAgy, respectively, the maternal relationship being connoted in 
the stem deeds, meaning “womb,” The son of a brother or of a 
sister iy culled A4e\didéor, and a daughter of brother or sister is 
called age\@idy, Thus the terms for nephew and niece preserve 
the common connotation of relationship through the sume female 
ancestor, Again, in the word Taciyryras, Meanime a brother by 
the same mother (from éyaerwp, from the (same) womb), we find 
the emphasis placed on relationship through the female line. This 
became the agnatio of Latin, which there meant, not maternal but 
paternal relationship; suggesting a change in the method of reckon- 
ing descent, though there seems to be no histarical evidence on the 


point, 
The maternal-paternal distinction is continued in the terms: 
Ler eoart rae, mother's mother. 
Ferpoirrrug, father’s mother, 
wecpenririth, father's father. 
seyT pos iron, mother's father, 
Witput, Merpddehder, unrposmslyyyres, mother’s brother, 
Fire, Torpidekeot, rarpinagiyepres, father’s brother, 
Farpoary,yeyry, father’s sister. 
AT pore) aH, niother’s sinter. 


In the earlier literature the distinction is clearer than in the 
later literature. Thus, in the Iliad we find varees, and in Pindar 
uyrpadeddies used to denote mother's brother, and mitpes to denote 
father's brother. They were replaced in the {ater literature by 
Seer, which referred to any uncle. ‘There was the same loss of the 
distinction formerly observed between maternal and paternal aunts; 
and between maternal and paternal grandparent, rérror, in Plato 

'rarpiror wan ised for paterna) uncle, 
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referring to a grandfather of either line. xoarpusts, or warpixos, * de- 
rived from one’s father,’ came to mean hereditary—our "patrimony." 
dixos Was @ term used to include the four generations composing 
the family group. 

In addition to the above we find the following terms: 


reit, daughter-to-liw: bride; wife: any female reluted| by marrige, 

fevpls, step-father; far her-in-law. 

wetiede, dather-in-law; brother-in-law; son-in-law; any male relued by mar-- 
riage: plural, paremts-in-law. | 

Sedo, hushand's brother, 

yokes, hushond's gister; brother's wife. 

forded, mother-inslaw. Detived from wefie, to liment, to bewail. 

aire, reciprocal term used by the wives of brothers: (Liddell and Scott, 
Sth edition, adds, “or of husband's brothers,” which means presumably, 
a woman and the wite of her husband's brother), This term seeme-to 
be derived from devas, ninth doy. 

dion, reciprocal term used by the husbands of sisters... 

revises, step-father s son. 

jayps, mother-in-law, | 

vyenipte, son-in-law; sister's husband: wift's brother; father-indawy any male re- 
lated! by marriage. 

wolerrd, son-in-law; father-in-law, 

dredior, cousin: nephew, From this (2) ia formed eteedis, “descendants.' (Cp, 
Sanekrit, nape.) 

porpud, tarpuls, of retmintt, Stepfather, was equivalent, in adjectival form, 

wlth “on dcirtdinee?.” 

dutroe, (dude, Common, joint, mast, child.) Twin brother or sister. 

dusrérscnd, (a) born of the same father. 

‘bosatraes, (a) born of the eame mother. 

rise = our papa; aterm weed by w chil 

appo = Our manne; a. tenn osed by a child, (This and the pretecling ore 
represented in Latin.) 

duran, o term applied to one who had given hirth to a.girl. 

The fers aqrpuecncdr, nartied after one’s mother, and aerperuuedy, maimed after 
ove's father, were employed only in post-classical times, 


The importance of the maternal-paternal distinction is reflected, 
in Ancient Greece, im the property rights and inheritance rights of 
agnates and cognates. Adoption conferred, as in Rome, all the 
rights of blood relationship, but males inherited to the exclusion 

30 
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of females as. far as inheritance could be counted. Demosthenes 
(46, 18) tells us that if there be no brother by the same father, nor 
father, nor grandfather on the father’s side, to inherit the deceased's 
property, it goes to the nearest male relative. Whether this near- 
est male relative is reckoned on the paternal side to the exclusion 
of the maternal, we are not tokl. The inheritor of the property 
becomes, in the absence of nearer relations, the guardian of the 
woman and must either himself marry her or give her in marriage 
to some cther, 

According to Jebb (RoC. Jebb, Selections from Attic Orations, 
p. 351, London, 1906), the Greeks recognized four degrees of kin- 
ship, with corresponding inheritance rights. At death, property 
descended in the following order: 

1, To brothers of the same father and to the children of such 
brothers. ‘This was the first degree of kinship. 

2 To sisters having the same father and to their children. ‘The 
second degree of kinship. 

3. To first cousins on the father’s side and to their children. 

4. To relatives on the mother's side by the same rules.of descent 
that apply to the three classes given above. ‘These constitute the 
fourth degree of relationship, 

Deo these terminologies indicate priority of descent through 
the mother in name or privilege? 

Herodotus found among the Lycians, near kin to the Greeks, 
descent through the mother both of name and of property. ‘The 
inheritance and the status of the children were traced through her, 
The Swiss classical scholar, Bachofen (Das Mutterrecht, Stutt- 
gart, 1861) championed the theory that women had dominated in 
the earlier days of Greece and governed the state as wull as the homé 
and the farm. He based his argument on traditions. that assign 
to woman a much more important rile than was permitted her in 
historical times. One of these traditions assigns to wonen in 
primitive Athens the right to vote and to hand on their namics to 
their children. Athene, the foundress, quarreled with Poseidon: 
the city was inundated, and these oxclusive ‘suffrape right were 
removed. But. witil the time of Cecrops, says the tradition, chil- 
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dren bore the name of their mothers: The accounts of Amazon 
warriors also impressed Bachofen, as did the important rile of 
women serving os priestesses-and the large influence of the female 
in the Pantheon. 

There are evidences, though not completely convincing ones, of 
female descent in early Sparta. Thus, Herodotus tells us that the 
kings decide about the maiden who inherits her father’s property 
(matrilineal?) “namely, who ought to have her, if her father have 
not betrothed her to anyone” (a recom! of later paternal jurisdic- 
tion?). (Herodotus; wal. vn, p. 57) 

Plutarch, however, denies that Aristotle is right in his allegation 

that Lycurgus | 
endeavored to regulate the lives of the women, and failed, being foiled by the 
liberties and command which they had acquinn) by the fong abeences of ther 
hurbamis on nuliiary expeditians, during which they were necessarily lefr in 
sole charge at home, whoreiore their husbands looked up to them more than was. 
fitting, calling them Mistresses, (Lycurgus, ty.) 
Further suggestion of maternal descent is found in Lycurgus's al- 
legerl decision te avoid all stispicion by leaving the country and 
traveling until his nephew should be grown up and have an heir 
horn to succeed him, (Phitarch, Aweient World, 117 £.) 

Mr. Rose has denied that we hove anv octial evidence of 
mother-right in ancient Greeee (Folk-Lore, London, 1911) lait more 
recently Mrs: €, G. Hartley’stAge of Mother Power, rot4) has 
championed tle theory of Bucholen. If such o previous svstem of 
descent of name was practised we have a rationale of these relation- 
ship terms: If kinship. was counted only through the mother we 
would have a system of terms denoting such relationship, If, 
later, it came to be counted through the father, new terms would 
be used for the new relationship and the two systems would exist 
side by side. Even when the importance of this distinction has 
passed awiy, the inertia of the language, despite the soctal changes, 
would keep the verbal distinction alive fora long time; finally, the 
verbal distinction dies down to the undifferentiated level reflected 
in the social system. Such a transition would explain the fact that 
while brother and sister by the same father might marry, this was 
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not permitted brother and sister related through the same mother; 
as also the fact that marital relations between a mother and son 
constituted incest, but not between a father and a daughter. 
(Plato; Demosthenes; Euripedes.)' 


GERMANS RELATIONSHIP TERa«rs 

Teutonic peoples once made the distinctions with regard to 
paternal and maternal relatives, and the words denoting these dis- 
tinctions have for the most part survived, though the distinctions 
themselves have disappeared, At the present time Muhme, Tante 
or Base mean, indifferently, “aunt”; at one time, however, MuAme 
meant “maternal aunt” and Base, “paternal aunt.” So Oheim 
was “mother’s Leother"; Vetter, “father's brother,’ both now 
meaning uncle, either maternal or paternal, as docs Onkel. Qheim, 
like Onkel, is probably derived from avunculys, while the common 
stem in Vetter and Voter is apparent. 

If the etymology of the German kinship terms indicate a his- 
tory, that history is a curious one. Oheim seems related to the 
Frisian Elon, meaning mother’s brother, and. both of these to the 
Gothic Ane, “grandmother.” Aidem, the old German word for “son: 
in-law,"’ or “father-in-law,” later restricted to “son-in-law ,"* seems 
derived from ei, “oath,"" Tochterman also describes the “son-in- 
law” relationship, but thisisalater form, Enkel, meaning ‘grand. 
child,” seems related to the older form A}imen, meaning “ancestors,” 
and to abva, the feminine form, which seems cognate with anus, 
old woman, 

In other ways, too, the etymological history smacks strongly 
of matrilineal descent. Geschwister, meaning brothers and sisters 
in the aggregate, is from the same stem as Schwester, sister, Gee 
schuisierkind, it may be noted, came to mean not only nephew and 

‘Tn the Gortynian Code, probably of the fifth century, women ehare better than 
by the Athenian cade. A daughters portion da one half that of the son: a woran 
owna ber property ontrighe and lt cunt net be taken by huehond or children, Ag ber 
death it te transmitted) by the same kinahip roles chat apply to males. Even eo the 
law showed no preference to males, the property going 2) to children, grandchildren, 
or great grandchildren; 9) brothers, thelr Children or grandchildren; 4) aigters, thely 


children of grandchildren: 4) next of kin: Siany one of the family group, i. the eerfy 
om the extate, 
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niece but also first cousin.. On this stem are constructed the in- 
law relationships: father-in-law is Schwiepgervater (older term 
Schwdher); brother-in-law, Sclawtegerbruder; sister-in-law, Schwieger- 
schwester; mother-in-law, Schiwiegermutter; while verschwiegert, “be- 
sistered,”’ means related to. Brother-in-law was denoted alao by 
the term Schwager, which had previously referred to father-in-law 
and son-in-law as well, Nejffe meant in Middle High German a 
sister's son, an uncle, occasionally.a brother's son, or male relatives 
ingeneral., Other terms represent a curious grouping, due no doubt 
to an extension of the original meaning of the term. Thus Afnme, 
which meant originally mother's sister, came to mean a female 
cousin, @ sister-in-law, or anv female relation. Velfer referred to 
father's brother, then to father’s brother's son (in Middle High 
German), and later came to mean male cousin, instead of cousin 
by male descent, as Afulene came to mean female cousin, instead 
of cousin by female descent. Vellergunst came to mean nepotism, 
favor shown to one’s relations, and petterlich meant cousinly or 
cousinlike, a record of the liter favoritism shown to this relative, 
though previously that favoritism had been shown to the father's 
sister’s som, In like manner Bose was extended to the daughter 
of the father's sister, to: her female descendants, and came tw be 
used for female cousins generally, ‘The father's sister must have 
been troublesome and uo medaller for basentaft acquired the mean- 
ing of gossipy. | 

There seems no doubt that the original distinctions were a 
record of social status, The in-law relationship terms were origin- 
ally used only by the wife when addressing her husband's kindred, 
in whose group she had gone to live. 
“The Aryan terms for affinities took shape only aa applied to the young wile's 
relation to the kindred of the tnan into whose home she hal come.” (0, Schrader, 
in an article on the Family (Teutonic) m Hestings’ Eveyclopedia of Nelipien 
‘and Etiics, vol, v, p. 752:) 
It is noteworthy that while there is in early German no term for 
mother’s brother, who was not of the kin group of her children, 
there is.a term for father’s brother, who was of the kin group— 
in Old High German fatureo, from Latin patrons. The wife used 
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also the terms Zethhur, husband's brother, and snura, daughter-in- 
law, but no corresponding terms were used by the husband. 

In the earliest Teutonic and Slavic dialects there is a special 
term for widow but none for widower. A distinct status was given 
the wife of the deceased, inasmuch aa she might not marry until 
the end of a preseribed period, whereas the widower could remarry 
atany time. Thus the kinship distinction follows in the wake ofa 
social distinction and performs a real service, 

According to Karl von Amira (in Grundriss der Deutschen Rechis, 
vol, V), the distinction in early Germanie social fife between cog- 
nates and ognates had its origin in the blood-bond, Blutsterband, 
which held together those related on the father’s side, but did tot 
include the relarives of the mother, who belonged to another blood: 
bond. [tn Scandinavia this inchided the descendants of the four 
great-crandfathers and four great-grandmothers; all rights being 
counted through the father’s side, and pot till this was exhausted, 
through the mother’s side. A narrower group included the “most 
convivial six hands," den gesipptesten Handen, i. ¢:, father, mother. 
sister, son, daughter, brother, while a broader group comprised also 
nephews and nieces “in the widest sense "—though von Amira does 
not explain what he means by “the widest sense.!’ In this group 
the mate descendants of Enkeln, father’s brother, were called second 
sons, and were included In the first Avie, as were also the male 
ancestors of grandparents, called second fathers. The children of 
Geschwister and the Geschwister of parents were reckoned in the 
lirst Kiwte. 

(The view, that these distinctions in kinship terminology are 
closely related to the social conditions and dependent upon the 
latter, has been advanced by O. Schrader (Reallex, der fndogerman- 
tichen Afertnmshktinde, and ‘in Sprachvergleichung) and bw Bertholil 
Deibriick (Die Indogermanischen’ Verwaniltschaftenamen, Ein 
Beitrag zur Vergleichendin Alterthunskunde. In Abhand. der 
Philologisch-Historischen Classe der Kaniplichen Sachsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, vol. 11, pp, 381-606, Leipzig 1890. Also, 
Das Mutterrecht hei den Indogermanen, in Preussiche Jahrbacher 
(1895), vol. 89, pp. 14-27. See also W. H. Re-Rivers' article on 
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“Mother-Right,” in Hastings’ Encyciojedta of Religion and Ethics, 
vol, Vit.) 

There seem, then, two ways in which these distinctions between 
maternal and paternal relatives can be accounted for. The first 
supposes a prior matrilineal or patrilineal stage where descent was 
counted only through one parent. When the descent came to be 
counted, subsequently, through loth parerits, the earlier method 
was supplemented rather than supplanted by the latver and ling- 
ered on by virtue of the inertia of language. Finally, the import- 
ance of the maternal-paternal distinction died out, and with the 
rationale, passed away the discrimination which originally was em- 
bodied in the terminology. Something of this progress can be 
traced in Greek, in Latin, and in German. 

A survey of the systems of relationship used by various peoples, 
who are still in the matrilineal stage; shows us, however, that the 
distinction between maternal and paternal relatives may be made 
prior to the transition to the paternal. Hence, a double nomen- 
clature cannor be accepted as marking a transition stage, though 
it cannot be denied that the supplementary patrilineal or miatri- 
lineal system paves the way to patrilineal or matrilineal descent 
and facilitates, even if it does not insure it. The fact that many 
peoples in the matrilineal stage have the two-fold system of descent 
if no blow to this argument. Greek myths are as likely to hive 
been called forth by the kinship distinctions as to have arisen out 
of conditions when mother-lescent prevailed, 

Another mitionale for the distinetion will be found if we suppose 
the people divided into exogamous portions, so that father and 
father’s relations lelong to ane portion, mother and mother’s re- 
lations to another. The phratric and gentile systems of Greece 
and of Rome furnish such conditions: so do the kinship groups or 
village groups of the Teutons, (There ts similar evidence from the 
Chinese.) ‘The oath or in-law relationship of the early Germans 
isa good instance of the attitude toward an outsider unless he be- 
comes & sworn kin-mat, 

Whether such fundamental units of the social organization gave 
rise to the kinship distinctions, or whether, on the other hand, the 
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kinship distinctions were primary and fundamental, and sa gave 
rise to organizations which were, originally, only the kin, we cannot, 
in the absence of evidence, even surmise. [t is enough to point 
out the correlation and the more or less parallel development of 
the two. Either one of these conditions could easily give rise to 
the other, and either one may be regarded a logical development 
from the other. The fact that near relatives, whether counted by 
paternal or by maternal descent, cannot marry, establishes ex- 
ogamy, and, of necessity, exogamous groups, so that a restriction 
in marriage based upon blood relationship through one, or through 
both parents, lends countenance to a distinction between maternal 
and paternal relatives. Property rights emphasize the distinction 
and help to perpetuate it. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the Teutonic distinc- 
tions find their analogue elsewhere in Europe. The old French 
ballads frequently refer to a preference fora sister's eon rather than 
one’s own son, though French does pot afford the kinship distinc- 
tions that we find in German. In early English, however, we find 
many similarities to the Teutonic terminologies. Thus, before 
1600 niece commonly meant a grand-daughter as well as the daugh- 
ter of one's brother or sister, or was used to refer. to any female 
relative. [t was euphemistically applied to the illegitimate daugh- 
ter ol an ecclesinstic, In the sixteenth century nepote was used to 
refer to a granison as well as to a nephew. In the seventeenth 
century the word nephew commonly referred to a grandson. This 
is probably a survival of the earlier meaning of a descendant of 
remote or unspecified degree of descent, and in law, a suOCcessor: 
suggesting that the nephew had formerly inherited the property, 
though neither maternal nor paternal nephew is specified, A record 
of this preference for the nephew is contained in the meaning attach- 
ing at the present time to the worl nepotism, a term which was 
introduced todescribe the Popes’ and other ecclesiastics’ favoritism 
toward nephews—as well as later toward other relatives—in giving 
them advancement over others, Again, though in the United 
States the term aunt is frequently applied endearingly to some el- 
derly woman of no relationship, and often of inferior rank, in Eng 
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land it formerly was used of an old woman who was a prostitiite of 
a gossip, the last mentioned meaning being identical with the Ger- 
man dasenfhaft, derived from Base, father's: sister, 

The English word cousin, also, has had a yartety of meanings, 
In the fourteenth century it referred to any collateral relative 
more distant than a brother or sister, most frequently denoting 
nephew or niece, Through the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries it applied, in legal language, to the person of near- 
est relationship, including direct ancestors and descendants other 
than parents and children, another suggestion that the original 
descent of property was to the nephew or niece, since this was 
earlier the most prevalent meaning of the term. So the phrase 
“to call cousin" became equivalent to “claim relationship with,” 
and still is current and has this meaning in England, Similarly, 
cousinage, now obsolete, came to mean kinship, consanguinity, or 
kinsfolk.! 
Casy Lek, Va. 





‘An account of the meanings attaching previously to the Engllah relationship 
terme will be found in J. A. H. Murray's New Eegliih Dictionary ow Hittorical Prin- 


MEMORIAL TO JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
Ry FREDERICK 5. DELLENBAUGH 


A, FTER four vears in the Civil War, Major John Wesley Powell, 
minus his right forearm, which remained on the field of 
Shiloh, turned again to science and while geologizing in 

1867 in Middle Park, Colorado, conceived ithe idea of exploring 
the thousand miles of profound canyons through which the Green- 
Colorado river tumbled down some five thousand feet in lonely 
fury from the peaks of the Wind River mountains of Wyoming 
towiurds the sea. | 

Around the hunter's camps af the Far West for years circulated 
wild stories of gloomy subterranean passages where the Colorado 
disappeared from the light of day, and wre on its tumultuous 
course, and no man lived who could of his own knowledge, contro- 
vert them, nor yet the companion tales of mighty falls (rom whose 
grasp there was no Gacape, 

Major Powell formed his own opinion of these yarns and he 
resolved to weton his Lelie! From Green River station, Wyoming, 
therefore, on May 24, 1869, he started down the river with four 
stall boats manned by resolute frontiersmen, After three montis. 
of desperate battling with the torrent the remnant of the party ar 
rived with two boats atthe appointed destination, the mouth of 
the Virgin river, August 30, Tk69, 

Ata particularly ugly rapid below the mouth of Diamond creek, 
three of the men refused to proceed, despite the Major's efforts to 
persuade them that the end of the canyon must be near, and that 
they ran more chances af disaster in leaving. They climbed out 
on the north heading for the Mormon settlement of St. George, 
about yo miles.off, They were ambushed, and killed, near Me. 
Detienbaugh by the Shewits Indians, 

Of the meager accumulation of scientific data gathered under 
the exceptionally difficult circumstances; most was lost, so that, 
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while Major Powell had demonstrated the correctness of his opin- 
jon that the canyons, one and all, could be navigated with small 
boats downward, he found himself without the scientific material 
which was the main object of his adventure. 

Consequently, in a spirit entirely characteristic, he projected a 
second expedition which should be better provided, forewarned, and 
forearmed, and more able to carry on the proper exploration with 
some deliberation, 

The second expedition started from Green River station, Wyo- 
ming, May 22, 1871, provision during the interval havmg been 
made for side expeditions to bring in food supplies at stated places. 
For two years this party made extensive observations and researches, 
not only along the bottom of the canyons ‘of the main river, but up 
side canyons, tributary rivers, and on the heights as well for con- 
siderable distances back on each side as happened to be possible. 
On the north side and the west these operations reached to the High 
Plateaus of Utah, to the Grand Wash, the Virgin and Pine Valley 
mountains: and on the south to the towns of the Moquis or Hopi 
Indians. 

This “Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and ts 
Tributaries," eventually extended much further and developed into 
the ‘Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, J. W. Powell, in Charge," merging finally in 1880, with 
other government surveys, to form the present Geological Survey, 
a Monument to the common sense of Congress, and of which Major 
Powell for many yeare was director. Out of the Powell surveys 
also grew the Bureau of Ethnology, which he founded and directed 
to the year of his death. 

In 1902 Major Powell died at the age of 68. On the second anni- 
versary of his death, at a meeting of the International Geological 
Congress at the Grand Canyon, it was suggested that a monument 
to his memory should be erected somewhere along the Canyon rim 
overlooking the Granite Gorge, the scene of his greatest triumph 
over the river. The matter was brought before Congress and at 
the 60th meeting of that body an appropriation was made in the 
sundry civil act, March §, tgog, of 35,000 
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for the purpose of procuring and erecting on the brink of the Granil Canyon in 
the Grand Canyon Forest reserve fn Arizona, 2 memorial to the late Jahn Wealey 
Powell, with a suitable pedestal, if necessary, in recognition of hie distinguished 
public services aa a soldier, explorer, and adtiinistrator of government ecientific 
work, 





The design was to be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, The Secretary at that time was the Hon. Walter 
L. Fisher who immediately appointed, as his advisory committee, 
three long-time intimate friends of Major Powell: W. H. Holmes 
of the National Museum, C. 1D. Waleott of the Smithsonian, and 
H.C. Rizer of the Geological Survey, This committee entered 
Wholeheartedly into the effort to secure the best design and the 
best results for the amount appropriated, and consultations in 
many directions were instituted. The smallness of the. appropri- 
ation for so large a task was a handicap. Not only were preliminary 
expenses in the way of tentative designs and models to be consid- 
ered but there were the very strious questions of transportation of 
men and materials to the Canyon. The site chosen was Sentinel 
Point about one mile west of Hotel F] Tovar. Even the water 
for mixing the concrete would require to be hauled (as all water 
for all purposes is hauled for the hotel and other buildings at Grand 
Canyon station) from a point about seventy-five miles back from 
therim. Although the great river isso near itmust be remembered 
that it lows at the bottom of a gorge five thousand fect deep. 

Another difficulty in working out a design was to provide against 
the vandalism of tourists and cowboys. There would be few of the 
latter at the Canyon but many of the former, and the practical 
obliteration by vandals of the Custer monument on the Little Big 
Horn was a clear Warning. 

The Art Commission, too, must pass on the design. At last, 
a design of a huge seat with a bronze record tablet set into its hack, 
reared on a stepped platform, fram which the chasm coyld be viewed, 
was prepared and all requirements [ulfilled, only to find that its 
cost was beyond the funds available. Congress refused to add 
anything and although the Santa Fé railway offered to transport 
materials to El Tovar free of cost and the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company of El Paso unhesitatingly contributed an entire 
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car-load of cement, the design had to be revised and scaled down. 
The seat feature was omitted entirely and a truncated pyramid, of 
rough-dressed native stane, with a platform reached by a broad 
fight of steps from the side opposite the outer rim of the promon- 
tory, was adopted by the Secretary of the Interior from designs 
made in his office. 

The modified monument was completed on Sentinel Point, 
December, 1916.. The bronze tablet (pl. v) designed by J. R. 
Marshall, with an insert of a low relief portrait of Major Powell 
by Miss Leila Usher, was set in the face of a low altar-like wall 
rising from the outer edge of the pyramid in such a way that the 
visitor sees It as he mounts the steps and looks out into the wide 
chasm. 

On each side of the portrait of the leader are the names of the 
men of his two parties who stood by him to the end of his canyon 
adventure, and below is the statement: 

ERECTED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
MAJOR JOHN WESLEY POWELL FIRST EXPLORER OF THE 
GRAND CANYON WHO DESCENDED THE RIVER WITH HI5 
PARTY [N ROW BOATS TRAVERSING THE GORGE BENEATH 
THIS POINT AUGUST t7TH 1869 AND AGAIN SEPTEMBER tt 1472 

The dedication of the monument (pl. v1) rested with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior who made up his mind to hold the ceremony 
while on a trip west in the spring of 1918, On May 20, accord- 
ingly, 49 years after the event the final touch was given, to the 
monument marking the conclusion of a great epoch tn the history 
of the United States, the epoch of western exploration and explora- 
tory development which closed with the romantic achievement of 
Major Powell. 

The hasty telegraphic invitations to the survivors of the expe- 
ditions, Messrs. Jones, Hillers, Hattan, and Dellenbaugh did not 
allow them time to reach the scene from their distant homes, so 
neither they, nor Mrs. Powell, nor her daughter, nor any of the 
original committee on the monument, were present! Fortunately 


t Aildither member of the eecnnd expedition ip atlll iving olay, ““hole ond beurty," 
Captain F. M, Bishop, but st Capt, Bishop severed bia connection with the party at 
the end of 2871 and did mot go inte the Grand Canyon hile home does not appear on 
the tablet 
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a surviving sister of Major Powell's, Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, came 
‘on from California, and also Mrs. L.W. Field, who was living with 
her husband at Green River station when Major Powell started, 
and who served the party their last civilized breakfast before they: 
turned their prows down the stream. 

The ceremonies were arranged by Manager Brant of El Tovar 
and began at two in the afternoon of May 20, 1918, by an Invocation 
by Bishop Atwood of Phanix. ‘This was followed by the placing 
ofa wreath of wild flowers on the monument by a company of 
young. pirls dressed in white, A libation of water from the Colo- 
rado was next poured by Mrs. Field. Then Governar George W. 
P. Hunt, of Arizona, made an address, William Farnum the emi- 
ment actor recited, and finally Secretary Lane concluded the exer- 
cises by these remarks: 

Major Powell throughout hie life was the incarnation of the inquisitive and 
Courayeoia spirit al the American, He wanted to know and he wae willing to 
risk hie lily that he might know. This was the spirit that he showed in makiny 
the huzord of his tile in eayhiring the Colorado River canyon. Mystery did mat 
daunt him, le was challinge to his intrepid spirit, From boybood he wae a 
soliligr, not merly In the brave ilaye af bis army life, bur in the equally brave 
days of his civil life. LM, us seme one has said, [fe ing kreat experionce and only 
the adventurous-succeed, Powell's Iie wata success, His name is forever linked 
with the romance of the conquiet of the American continet, This monument 
will stam! for the centuries to his honer, hut there shit be, and there will! be, 
& Freater momiment to-him, erected to him by the people of the United States. 
For this watersall br turned ypon millions of actea of desert latula io make them 
Iriitful. The seldiees notuming from-our great woracrss the conan will, | trust, 
be put to work storing and trining and leading out these waters upon the great 
Plaine below, wind the hones thet during the centuries to come will dot what oe 
ie waste Lamid, will be the seul manament to Alajor Powell, 

Considering that Major Powell was one of the first to urge the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the United States, the Secretary's 
remarks wore truly apropus, 

But nothing, no matter how hig, can express more eloquently 
the absolute identity of Major Powell with the spirit of the wonder- 
ful river than this simple pyramid, overlooking the most cdiffeult 
portion of the torrent and the deepest and most magnificent: part 
of the whole series of great cunyons. 

New Wome City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Prove Afon. (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vi.) G. 
Extior Suir, F.R:S: London: Published for the British Acad- 
emy by Humphroy Milford, Oxford University Presa, 1917. 50 pp, 
3.3. 6d. net. 

This: comprehensive and saggestive paper is a timely plea for the 
study of man's history as a closely interrelated whole and in fact o direct 
claim also for the essential unity of civilization (p. 2). It is the firat of 
the kind in recent years—at least in the English langiage—which has 
come to the reviewer's attention and while it expresses quite forcibly 
several ideas which he has himself hitherto lacked the courage to put 
forth, it also oversteps what seem to him to be the reasonable bounds, 

There was a time, not long past, when anthropologists had an argu- 
ment over the singular or plural origin of the human apecies and which 
ended, it seems, in a victory for the monogenists. We now appear to 
be entering upon a discussion of the unitary or multiple origin of cultural 
traits.and in view of the suggested analogy perhaps we ought to yield 
the point ar once. For Prof, Smith, if | have understood him correctly, 
maintains that a given culture trait or complex of traits arose at a: par- 
ticular tite ina particular place—to le specific. in the vicinity of Egypt 
—whence it was transmitted by simple diffusion sometimes to the ends 
of the earth (see pp. 28, 20, 33 and 38). Ac first this seema a moat 
Wuminating flash but when the actual facts of trait distribution. over 
the world are examined in its light many difficulties arise. 

Let us agree for argument's sake that all the primary inventions. 
originated somewhere near the meeting place of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Then, in view of the fact that the earth's continental outlines have re- 
mained practically undisturbed since before man began his inventive 
career, we should expect the oldest of his ideas to have the widest gen- 
eral distribution while the latest inventions, other things remaining equal, 
would liave traveled only a short distance from their place of origin. 
That ia, If we may venture to represent the combined time ond space 
relations gruphically, we should have something like-o pyramid or o cone 
rising by step-like stages, built up aa it were of blocks of succezaively 
emailer and amaller dimensions. The foundation block, representing the 
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Paleolithic culture stage, would be the largest in both dimensions. The 
Neolithic would be nextin size and <0 on up ta the fron Age, let os say, 
Differently stated, 7. ¢:, considered merely a4 is spatial phenomenon, we 
should have aw distribution arrangement very similar to that observed 
in the organic world where a given species normally enjoys only a rela- 
tively limited geographit range while ita genus, its family, ite suborder, 
etc. enjoy successively larger and larger areas of distribution. In fact 
Prof. Smith himself (p, 31) expreasly recognizes the possibility of some 
such zonal scheme. Now as a matter of fact we find ne such distrilu- 
tion arrangement in the sphere of culture applicable to the world as a 
whole and yet we do find something of the sort to be true for certain 
specifically defined subareas ws ¢. ¢., the American Southwest, where the 
distritmtion of several successive styles uf pottery conforms in the most 
beautiful manner to just this idea. Clearly therefore some disturbing 
tlements have entored into the larger general process of diffusion until 
the facts of cultural trait distribution seem. a tangled skein impossible to 
unravel, 

In the first pluce, as far as contrary evidence is concerned. it-appears 
that the early phases of the Paleolithic culture as such never entered 
the American continent at all. Either this continent was not inhahited 
at the time or else our theory of distribution immediately breaks down 
becatise aur first Asnoricun immigrants would seem to have entered the 
New World somewhere on the Solutreaa culture horizon, i. ¢., at the 
trun close of the Pateolithic Age. Our theory of unitary origin may there- 
fore still be intact, But there is second difficulty, not so easily-side- 
stepped. We find in both Middle and South America evidences of two 
oF more somewhat differentiated hut relatively highly specialized culture 
centers ind in addition te these distant developments there ate several 
subcenters in the Od World itself, as for examiple these of the Aegean, 
the Ganges and the Yang-tse-Kiang basins: That is, Viewing the world 
os a whole, we have not one hut several pyramids, pyramids which so 
far a4 we can see were not in all cases directly connected with our pri- 
mary pyramid, except possibly atthe extreme base level. The land 
route from southwestern Asiato Peru is long and difficult and our'sup- 
pew! migrants have left no clearly discernible traclkes,. There remain 
to us therefore only two possibilities: either there wns a direct oversea 
communication poule connecting suuthwestern Asia on the one: hand 
with Middle and South America on the other land it isa very enticing 
hypothesis) or else our Widely separated culture centers were indepen- 
dent developments; thé resultants oF other factors than those of simple 
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diffusion by migrating bands. In the third place our aUpPOSsed primary 
center—if indeed it wae the primary center—iong ago virtually dropped 
out-of the race, leaving the eubcenters to pursue more or lesa divergent 
courses of development: and in our talk of the “rise and fall of ompires”’ 
wet seem tacitly to claim that the different centers have by turn held the 
dominant position while at the same time the rest asa rule did not sim- 
ply disappear, except in a political of military sense, but continued their 
separate courses, having surrendered to the conquerors or rather shared 
with them only those things which the latter were capable of utilizing. 

Now we may admit without hesitation that all of these geographic- 
ally separated centers have or had many fondamental traits in common, 
but it is-at Jeast equally obvious that they also exhibited traits each 
peculiarly their own. ‘The ends sought by all these different cultures 
were more or less the same, but the means of accomplishment differed 
freatly. Why. it may be asked. should these differences arise if culture 
waa the resultant merely of diflysion by contact? But the answer to 
thit question is immaterial to our putpose at present! we are interested 
primarily in the trait similarities that exist in certain Old World and 
New World enlture centers where direct contact or, in other words, the 
process of diffusion can, as it seems to the reviewer, safely be eliminated. 
What other determining factors:are there besides that of diffusion? 

When we begin to examine the concrete embodiments of human 
ideas as they come to us from different times and places we become 
conscious of a cleavage plane running tlirough the whole mass. Urili- 
arian objects, as, ©. g., toolé, at once strike us by their fundamental 
ea Of shapes; whereas, by contrast, ornamental objects strike 
Lis “Father by the differences revealed, In order of time, both theoret- 
leally and aa a matter of demonstrated fact, the utilitarian aspect is the 
older and more fundamental sphere of expression and, as it seems to the 
rev iewer, it is in a large measure determined by considerations inhering 
in external nature, while the other aspect, the ornamental, is determined 
at least in part by considerations [nhering in man himeeii, 

If aman wants to punch a bole through a piece of skin or something 
he requires a sharp-pointed implement, he cannot simply employ any- 
thing that happens to be ot hand. If he wishes to cut the skin in two 
parts he needs something with a sharp edge, Lf he wishes to mokeo 
substitute for skin there are only a very few fundamental ways in which 
textile elements can be united and male to serve the purpose. If he 
wishes to catch a fish by enticing him to swallow a toothsome morsel at 
the end of a string he will, to be uniformly successlul, need a hook; and 
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a hook is a hook and nota penholder. If o hoidse-builder wishes to in- 
sert a doorway in a oisonry wall there are only two or three possible 
waysin which he can do it: he may bridge the gap in Greek fashion by.a 
horizontal span of woud or stane, he tray arch it over os did the Romans 
or he may draw jy the aperture A-wise towards the top, as was comumonly 
done in Nididlle America. When the American Indian perceived the 
value und possibility of irrigation he was obliged to tap the neighboring 
stream above und not below his field. his system of watering cou)il pct 
vary in principle from that of ancient Mesopotamia or of the modern 
reclamation emgincer, And if a civilized man, lostin the wilds without 
his pocket-knile, should attempt te improvise o substitute from flint he 
would, to be suecessful, have to repeat one or more of the primitive meth- 
ods of flint working. No matter what may be his knowledge and abil- 
ity, there is no royal toad to success, he must return to fret principles 
orelse fail, That is to say, there is a conditioning factor in mature which 
tends to produce Mke results in different parts of the world. Inthe com: 
monest of trades and even-in the case of so-called unskilled labor there 
laa "right way’ of duing everything and the unrutored sodner of later 
stumble into it, alien simply because the “right way." for one thing, is 
generally the way involving the least effort, But, in reality, it involves 
Mate, a any seasoned workman with a spark of feeling for his joly will 
tell us. The “right way "of performing even the most COMmman place 
task is the way which combines the “least effort" with the best (7. «,, 
most useful) and mest pleasing {/, ¢,, artistic) result. In other words, 
in the making of an implement as in the fostering of a culture there is 
not one but two conditioning factors: there is the limitation ‘of possi- 
bilities inherent in nature and then, besides, there-ig a psychic clement: 
asuccessiul culture is in «ne sense simply a happy adjustment af those 
twin factors, | 

But to mention this. peychic factor is one thing, far an archaeologist 
to define it and to desctibe itis quite-another. The olde priori argue 
ment about the "peychic unity” of the human race ie all very well but 
it gets us nowhere and yet presumably none will deny ther it & there 
and that it isin some measure responsible for geographically separated 
identities of culiural uraits, The Workman's pride in his task well done 
la Ot a omere something landed down to him aut at his professional 
environment, it Is eiitiething given, something which partakes of the 
character of a hereditary trait, But tet we diimiss the subject with-an 
Hlustration. There [ao certain class of people—and the class is not 
limited by either racial or geographical houndaties—who express w mot- 
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able fondness for bright (we sometimes call them loud") colors in dress. 
To all appearances this universal trait is not a cultivated taste ongin- 
ating at some particular place whence it was disseminated over the 
earth, Rather it appears to have a deeper origin for it commonly per- 
gists even in a restraining cultural enviromment, 

In: conclusion, then, it seems permissible to state thar the earliest 
and most rudimentary features of culture are largely utilitarian ati! that 
they show world-wide similarity net merely heeause mon think alike 
hut because the elomentary homan roquirements ore alike and because 
nature imposes’ certain conditions or imitations as to the manner of 
fulfilling these requirements. Accordingly, when we discover that prim- 
itive peoples the world over for untold ages have been using the wles- 
cranon bone of the deer or sonte similar animal for the purpone of making 
pointed implements, it seems more reasonable to suppose that this hap- 
pened because this is the particular bone which lends-itself to that pur- 
pose with the feast possible amount of jabor rather than that phe prac- 
Hce of employing it wae disseminated from seme particular spor on the 
globe: When, however, we come to the now-utilitarian cultiire features, 
of a somewhat later date in point af origin. the case hecomesa little more 
doubtful Mere “psychic unity” begins to igure; but speaking for my- 
self, | on nor claiming everything for it; lain prepared to divide the 
credit. for widely separated cultural similarities more or less evenly be- 
tween psychie wnity and difusion, LU, for example, Peruvian art were 
found to.embody a whole series of highly specialized Egyptian tmits, let 
us aay, then | should be disposed to agree with Prof. Smith that there 
had been direct intercommunication in relatively late times: But this 
eno the place to enter upon a discussion of thatsubject. And so, with- 
out categorically denying his theory of diffusion, tt acems to the reviewer 
that neither aur facts nor our theories warrant us in wholly ignoring the 
old orgiinents about “Environment” and“ Psvehic Unity.” And. while 
I doe net Venture to demonstrate ju, | beliewe that int the long, world- 
Wide interplay of mind and matter iientical situations are bound to have 
arisen at different tines and places so that therefore we may take it for 
granted that many of our inventions have lwen repeated’ not once bout 
geveril tintes, To say that two intellects from identical premises could 
not draw identical conclesions seems equivalent to saying that no one 
intellect could ever express a sound original judgment which in turn is 
equivalent to saying thar civilization would never have come to be. 

But why speculate further on these lines? There is another fundn- 
tiental point to Prof. Smith's paper the consideration of which may lead 
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us nearer to the truth of the whole matter. He writes on pages 2 and 2: 
to the effecr that some so-called “ primitive’ ideas are not primitive at 
all in the sense of being ancient: but instead are often crude adaptations 
and borrowjngs from a higher neighboring culture. often of a relatively 
late date, This of course isa fact well recognized among critical stit- 
dente and it is one which works havoc with our chronological schemes 
and in bo doing shows us the inevitable dunger of intensive and at the 
same time geographically: circumscribed research, Frankly, to ane con- 
templating the archaeology of western Europe {rom the opposite side af 
the Atlantic that science haa for some four or five years presented several 
very astonishing inconsistencies. But Jet Prof. Smith speak. 

After warting us of the “confusing chronological implications” in 
our present use of the terms Palewlithic and Neolithic he urges what he 
cails “the still more fundamental objection" to these and other ilefini- 
tions, viz, “that the preat cultural break-in western Europe itself (and 
even in Its Hint work) did not fall between the so-called Palealithic and 
Neolithic Ages, but between the Lower and Upper Paleolithic periods 
(pp. (8-29). There is," he continues, “a tmuch closer kinship between 
the fiint-work of the so-called Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic Ages than 
there ix between the former and that of the Lower Paleolithic period" 
(m 18). ‘This isa sweeping assertion but ane which, in view of the subs 
stitution of racial typea supposed to have occurred at this time. might 
well have been expected to be true. Nevertheless, if we-are to accept 
the chronology as determined for France and northern Spain, the reviewer 
finds it impossible to agree unequivocally, Certainly, the Aurignacian 
industry is characterized biy the seemingly sudden Appearance of a whole 
series ol new types in the way of both bone afd flint implements: but 
troces of bone implements do occur in the Mousterian deposits (the re- 
viewer has removed them with his own hands at Castillo) and the Auri- 
gnactan flint technique, at least in certain of its phases. is identical 
with that of the Mousterian epoch. In fact, if our Paleolithic data for 
western Europe have been correctly and completely presented, then; front 
the point of view of the flint-warking tech Hiqte, the transition from Mous- 
terian to Aurignacian offers fewer difficulties than that of any other shift, 
except perhaps the one from Chellean to Acheulean. This’ really im: 
portant modifications ate involyed in the transitions from Acheulean to 
Mousterian, from Aurignacian to Solotrean, and from Solutrean to Mag- 
dalenian—all quite as radical in thelr way as the transition fram Magila- 
lenian or Azilian to Neolithic. 

Stating the condition in another way, the whole Paleolithic group 
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‘senea (excepting the Acheulean) have until very recently appeared like 
‘$0 many distinct, successive phenomena not derivable the ane fram the 
other. It has looked as H possibly some of the transitional facies did 
not exist in western Europe: that in other words, these successive in- 
ventions were perfected elsewhere—in Asia or Africa, perhaps—and that 
they reached the Pyrenean foothill country merely asso Many successive 
cultural waves, Thus conceived, the separate group series, in conform- 
ity to what seems to be Prof. Smith's generai theory, might hive origin. 
ated in gne and the same locality: or, what is just as probable, they might 
have originated each in ite own separate locality; or finally, as seema even 
more likely, some of them might have been re-originated al several. ilif- 

ferent: times and places. In ghort the general outiogk with reference to 
our Paleolithic culture problem haa been not unlike that which the out- 
‘sider still seems to see in physical anthropology and in fact throughout 
the whole range of evolutionary biology, That is, we have had o geo- 
logically of stratigraphically determined tim series but no-one has been 
able until recently to demonstrate anything like genetic relationships, 
“Thus to cite an example from physical anthropology our-author himectf 
(pp- 16 and 23) considers it doubtful whether. Homo meanderthalensit 
was in the direct ancestral line of modern man and with reference to the 
contemporary implement series he says, on the latter page, that there 
is nothing to suggest the evolution of one type from another as having 
taken place in western Europe. The whole is to him a discrete series of 
phenomena. To all this, however, it was always possilile to reply eithar 
that the representative transitional stations had not been located or else 
that the data at hand had not been critically handled, But at the pres- 
ent mament that subterfuge is hardly necessary. The French archaeolo- 
gists, particularly Brewil, Capitan and Obermaier, have all in recent years 
made some headway towards bridging the gaps by showing, for example, 
that certain Solutrean features were clearly foreshadowed in the Aurig- 
nacian industry and that certain Acheulean features held over into the 
Mousterian, etc. It is still possible perhaps to agree with Prof. Smith 
that our Paleolithic industrial series were most of them invented beyond 
the confines of western Europe but the transition from one to another 
even here is niotso abrupt a5 we formerly supposed. 

But our disagreement with Prof, Smith is only partial, He aidmini- 
‘sters a well-directed blow to those mostly European archacologists w horse: 
evolutionary ideas have led them to take for granted thut the cultural 
history of France is the natural and necessary cultural history of the 
world at large, That thie assumption is unfounded we have already 
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Suggested In our reference to America but as the author himself points 
out (p, 19), it can be demonstrated without going beyond the confines 
of Europe. Thus, ae he pute it, “the Mediterranean lands as a’ whole 
paseed directly from the Aurignacian stage to the Neolithic,” the Soly- 
trean and Magdalenian industries never having matle their way for in- 
stance into Ttaly and southern Spain. In the same way it now sents 
timely to add, there are probatily other sections of the Oli! World in 
which the-Solutrean stage passed direetly over into the Neolithic, with- 
out the interposition of the Magdalenian and Azilian phases. And this 
brings us to the crux. | 

Prof. Smith has pot teld the whole story and besides, bis argument 
has recoil, usit were, What he said about the irregularity in geograpli- 
teal distribution of wurwestern European culture phases anid consequently 
aliout the “cenfwsing chronological implications’ is diatibetless true, “But 
why accepe the chronological series focalized In France in preference to 
those of Italy and those of Austria? Stratigraphy is not the only cn- 
tern of chronology; the history of culture involyes technological con- 
siderations which cannot properly he ignored and which tn this case 
appear to ehow the way out of the difficulty. Thus, however discrete 
and unrelated may eeem the indusirial phenotiera making up the French 
Paleolithic series as determined by Stratigraphic methods, from the point 
of view of technique aluny there is, lam convinced, something both 
~fhathral” and “necessary" in the scheme, at feast up to a certain point. 
That iy to say, the niethods follawed In the production of the successive 
series of implements de depend the one upon the othorand therefore do 
APP in some nieasure to be achieved hy those " blind forces of an arbi- 
trary anil inevitable process of evoludion” which Prof. Smith so repeated|y 
ant eo vehemently seeks to expose and to discredit. (see, ¢. ¢, Pp. 194 
25, 34.47. and 49), For just asin’ the study of lmman embryology we 
INsgine we see passing in review the main transformation making up the 
history of the pliylum just #0 in the Production of a Solutrean blade the 
artisan is obliged io repeat thy main technical steps of the preceding 
Paleohithic Age. During the rough reduction of his flint nodule, by 
meat of flaking, Ne muat empluy: What is essentially the Chelloan method 
and during the finishing process, by means of chipping, must employ 
what is nothing more not less than a Mousterian trick brought to per- 
fection. In other words, if we view the Paleolithic industries in: the 
large we ace only two great technical stepa—ithe Chellean and the Mous- 
terian; the Acheulean is merelyoan advance or.an improvement on the 
fornwr ae the Aurignacian and Solutrenn are kycerssive improvements. 
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on the latter. For this reason—without for-a moment calling in ques- 
tion the validity of Paleolitiuc stratigraphy as determined for western 
Europe—it seems to the reviewer self-evident that the Solitrean (mot 
the Magdalenian or the Avilian) flint industry is the true and only possible 
transitional phase connecting the Paleolithic aid Neolithic ages, In 
fact the Solutrean technique as such remains a pluse of Neolithic cul- 
ture to the present day. State) a little differently, the Solutrean. Hint 
industry is the technological outcome. and consummation of Paleolithic 
workmanship: beyond it there was-nothing left ta do but to fashion 
implements by pecking and grinding. The latter process of reduction 
wat known already, having been used on bone implements all through 
Aurignacian times. Therefore, sceing how diificule it has been even 
stratigraphically to bridge the gap between the Magdalenian and Nec-. 
lithic cultures by way af the Avilian-Tardenoisian phase, why pot rec. 
ognize at once that techoologically it can not be done; tha the Magda- 
Jenian and Agilian-Tardenoisign stages, as they appear in France, are 
Wercly survivals or eucceasive comtimuatiima of the Aurigmactan which 
later was temporarily obscured by the incursion of a Solutrean culture 
wave from some outside point of urigin, Or we may explain the situa- 
tion in another way, There [s some reason for believing that the Solu- 
trean technique was actoally invented of perfected in the Pyrenean re- 
gion and that although ‘t did nor ar once gain general: acceptance in 
western Europe it spread thence eastward over Asia and ultimately 
imto both Af lew and America. Meanwhile those who had failed to take 
up with the Salutréean technique went aff on on impossible line of special- 
imition and when they had achieved almost complete extinction with 
their Avilian-Tardenuisian efforts thoy were at last engulfed in a return: 
wave of the full Neolithic, But, wherever the Solutrean center of origin, 
whether in France of in the region of the Black Sea, ae suggested by 
Praf. Smith (p. 19), ita center of culmination lies probably somewhere 
to the east, perhapsin Asia, Some day we shall discover it and when we. 
do we shall doubtless at the same time find the. commencement of the 
so-called Neolithic technique. Foran archeologiss to predice this seems 
no: more hazardous than for the astronomers to have predicted the post- 
Hon of a missing planet. 

With this weshall have te clase. We have considered only the two 
main points to Prof. Smith's paper aml while tho discussion has been 
drawn out at some length, it ia not, | trust, out of proportion with the 
importance of the subject. The reviewer has uttained neither the vears 
nor the familiarity with the facts of the subject to permit his claiming a 
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matured judgment; but he is prepared to go a long ways with the writer 
though, most emphatically, not all the way. But whatever the faults 
of the paper or af the review, it seems clear that we are much in need of 
this type of study or otherwise we whall soon be swamped in a multi- 
plicity of details, 
N.C, Nanson 
NORTH AMERICA 
felon Stoux Music, Feances Dexsmoxe, (Bureau of American Eth: 
nology, Bulletin 61, pages 1-561, plates 1-§2.) Washington, ror8, 

In this volume Miss Densmore presents and analyzes 240 songs, and 
describes the ceremonies and occasions-on. which they are sung. Com- 
bined with her Chippewa music in Bulletins 45 and 53, this makes a 
total of 600 songs which she has rendered available from the two tribes. 
The volyme of this materia! render her work a most important contri- 
bution in a division of ethnology which is still in its infancy. 

Fault will probably be found in some quarters. with Miss Densmore's 
transcriptions on the ground that she has used ordinary misical notation 
with only an occasional indication of pitch deviation. It is to be hoped 
that she will not-allow such criticism to disturb her. It is no doubt im- 
portant that-some study of primitive. music be made with @ fitter deter- 
mination of pitch values than the current musical notation allows, But 
until we know more of the deviations of pitch in our own vocal music, 
it would be pedantic to insist that 4 Superior standard of discrimination 
be applied in primitive songs, 

On the other hand, the author's treatment of tonality seems open 
to more valid objection, In astiming the tonality of each sung she 
obviously predetermines its scale and therefore the scales of Sioux music 
in general, By her non-observance of this fact. Miss Densmore seems 
to have vitiated entirely the value of her tables-1, 2, 3. 6, 7, 8, amd 1g 
both in her analyses of the Sioux songs (page 12) and the Comparison 
with Chippewa (page a6). tris true that the question af tonality and 
scale in primitive music is difficult, and that just because the fecling for 
tonality is obviously less rigid than among curielves, and the scale some- 
what looser, any method of attack fs Open toa certain arbitrarimess, At 
the same time there is a definite problem, and to take our own system a5 
the point of departure precludes any possibility of determining the native 
system, however vague this may be, The author's tabulations would 
certainly hive shown tore if she had uttempted at the outset tO ascer- 
fain the tone which in native feeling seemed in each song to correspond 
most clately to aur tonic, This would probably be a tone brought inte 
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prominence by repetition or accentuation, possibly by the structure of 
the melody: and would, with high probability, be either the first or the 
last note of the sang. In many cases there might be doubt as between 
these alternatives; but the tabulation of the entire analyzed material, 
first on the basis of one assumption—say that auch tonaliry as there was 
resided in the last note—and then of another,—say the first note.— 
would have provided two or more sets of interpretations of the material. 
Between these there might then lave been a distinet choice on Lhe ground 
that one method of interpretation vielded a greater consistency of sys- 
tem than the ether, Even this plan could not. be expected to carry us 
very far; yet it would at least have been an endeavor to obtain objective 
results. Miss Densmore’s assumption of tonality is unscientific beciuse 
it is-subjective—subjective not in the personal sense, itis true, but with 
reference to our music. 

Her tabulation of the tonal compass of the songs is free from thie 
fault, and of interest. The same may be said of hor studies of intervals 
and progressions. Downward progressions are nearly twice as numerotls 
as the upward, This is partly due to the descending tendency of the 
songs as wholes, and partly to the fact that the intervals in upward pro. 
grestions tend to be larger. ‘The average interval i4 very nearly three 
semitones, 

Miss Densmore's comparison between the older and more recent 
songe (pages 22 to 25, with indications throughout in the tables) is a 
most laudable innovation. The newer songs (presumably composed in 
the last half century) show some tendency to smaller. compass of tone, 
to beginning with an upward progression and with an accented part of 
the measure, to avoiding change of time, and to increasing the number 
of distinct “rhythmic unita’ within a single song. Other features, as 
the average Interval, have hardly altered, The author possibly makes 
somewhut more of the changes than her material warrants, and it is of 
course difficult to esrimate the age of many songs; but on the whole 
there can be no doubt that ahe has developed in this matter an intercat- 
ing and promising line of attack. 

Her comparison of Chippewa and Sioux music contains some inter- 
esting resulta (tables SA, OA, TOA, TTA, 2A, TAA, t4A,. and 17a) whose 
detailed discussion lack of space forbids. On the whole, Chippewa and 
Sioux ‘music are probably quite similar. Tt is to be hoped that Miss 
Densmore will not only continue her researches along this line, but give 
them greater geogtaphic range. Aa it ia now, there is: nothing in the 
author's work to indicate whether Sioux or Chippewa music may not 
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be substantially idetitical as compared with the total range of American 
Systema, or on the other hand may represent extremes, Even the cam- 
parison with the smaller collections mado by other authors from othe; 
tribes would have helped greatly>—Miss Fletcher's Omaha material, for 
instance, or sone of the fairly extensive sorles from the southwest or 
northwest. With Miss Denamare's experictice she should have little dif- 
fienlty inusing the work of other observers, and allowing at least to some 
degree for the: differences of perception or method.. Or, researches of 
her own, based ono hundreal songs from each of six tribes—say a pair 
from cach of three widely separated regions—would have given an ini- 
mensely wider outlook on native. American music in Keneral than the 
present six hundred songs from two contiguous tribes. And this en- 
hanced perspective would have nore than mide up for amy mttor itic- 
curach« resulting from less thorough ‘weqiintance with the several 

The graphic plots:(pages a1 to +4) are Very interesting, and will no 
doubt yield important results wlien more eysicmatioally applied, The 
indication in the transcriptions of the “rhythmic units,” and: their sub- 
sequent tabulation (page sas), alse to ie commendet|as contributing to 
the cloarness: of structurn! iialyais, 

The major part of the volume consists of transcriptions, individual 
andlyses, and ethnologiral material. This rather diverse nrass of mater- 
lal is presented in a dovetailed manner that is unlikely to sutisly either 
the musical etinlent ar the etlinologist. Musically there is nothing 
guned, and normally something lost, ‘by having two songs and thelr 
analyses separated by a ceremonial description or biography. Recip- 
tically, the student of Stous religion will fee! the sare way about the: 
interspersed: songs; The author appears to have had a feeling that o 
song could be bear studied in relation us irs place in the culture. Uhti- 
mately, this feeling is carceet, Hist in ite fires aspect @ song presents a 
musical problem and inst be brought into relation with other Hititsical 
materiai Tr is probably only after the music and the religion of the 
Sioux have been separately worked oat With some care that endeavors 
to determine the relation lttween the two can be beriously fruitty), 

For instance, on page 53. Mias Densmore piréarnts five types of mel. 
odie outlines: 

The character of type Cia a repetition of the lowest tone, Lmiilly the keynote, 
the metody descending 15 the keynote, retiring to.a higher tene und ogain oe. 
ascending to the lowieht tom, with « repetition of that tone. ..: 2 It will he te. 
called that the element of Hiffirmation wis very “tong in the treatment of the 
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sick. . . « Reference to the analyses of songs tied in treating the sick will show 
a large proportion of these sengs ending un the keynote... . Type DD . ... first 
noted in the songs of Dream societies, . . is characterized by a short ascent 
and descent frequently repeated in the melody, . .. Practically. all are songs 
concerning men or animals in motion. 


The implication of these passages would seem to be that a melody which 
substantially repeats its course suggests affirmation and hence confidence 
to the Situs, and that one whose course wavers, suggests the motiors 
of dream ‘nien oranimals. If this ie the author's interpretation, it should 
be received with some misgivings, It is very doubtfol whether much 
rationalization can be expected of any normal music, Even if such an 
clement exists, it would probably be-secondary to a mare objective asso- 
ciation between a musical type and a cultural type, The Sinux, like 
other Indians, no doubt possess a distinctive class of songs used in sha- 
ininism, just aa they have distinct types of music associated with gam- 
bling, love-making, and various kitide of rinual, The first requisite in 
the {ace of this situation however isa wholly objective determination of 
the type of the shamanistle songs as compared with the other types of 
songs. How far there may also be 2 connection in subjective lecling or 
reasoning between shamanistic music and shamaniatie practice, is a sep- 
arate problem, a subsequent one, and inthe nature of things, at extremely 
delicate one. Our own church music expresses a variety of emotions in 
asimilaricy of forms, Everyone recognizesa hymn tune asa hymn tune, 
although one hymna professes to express joy, another resigtaiion, and a 
third: adoration, Anendeavor vo correlate among the body of our hymns 
particular musical forme with these several emotions would scem juati- 
fied only after the normal form of our hymns a3 music had been estab- 
lished with reference to our music in general. In other words, a piece 
of music associated with a certain cultural activity ia first of all music, 
secondly a piece of culture, and onty lastly and indirectly mt expression 
of personal emotion. 

Miss Densmore should not [eel discouraged atthese strictures.  Slie 
has done so much that it is impossilile to resist the temptation of point- 
ing out how by a-slight change of method, and bya broadéning al scope 
not necessarily involving a greater employment. of time, she could have 
dane even more, There-are so lew workers-in this extremely interesting 
field that colirdination of effort isimperative. No investigator operating: 
in spiritual singlehandedness can attain to full fruition. Very little tech- 
nique af investigation and interpretation has been established. Each 
student is experimenting in methad—now successfully, atid again mis- 
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takenly. Each must profit by the errors and attainments of the others, 
In that case it will not be long before a body of information is assembled 
and a mass of tried methods is available which will allow of much mare 
rapid progresson the part of each individual collaborator, 

AJL. Kuotnen 


The Ethnopeographs of the Tews Indians (Twenty-ninth Annua! Report 
of the Bureau af American Ethnology). Joun Prannpy Harrine- 
TON. Pages 37-636, 16 ple, 30 maps. Washington, pyté, 

This scholarly worl, whose sive ane detail approximate the mémty- 
mental, deserves notice first of all as ont of the few exact ethnogeogra phic 
studies published in the American field in recent years. It representa a 
aide of research which, with the allied topics of politics and economics, 
has been unduly neglected. Subjects such az these scarcely lend them- 
selves to purely schemutic distinetions ar to theorizing. Least of all can 
ethnogenyraphic material be made:-to subaerve » theory of evolutionary 
developnient. It als requires an intimate knowledge rather painstak- 
ingly wcquired, Muck More attention has therefore boen devoted by 
anthropalogists to fields in which slender materials Offered the allure of 
rendicr generalizations. ut, as it js accepted that no ethnological prin. 
ciples can pretend to much validity that do not rest oman understanding 
of the involved civilizations aa wholes, #0 no civilization can: be wholly 
known without the keographic hasis which is its soil in the metaphorical 
as wall os physical sense. This ja perhaps doubly true for tho ethngle. 
sit Who is noe a formal environmentaltst. 

Our gratitude is:therefore dine Mr, Harrington: hirat for undertaking 
the task, and second, for carrying it through with UnusuAl Conscience, 
exhanstivemesa; and adequacy. ‘The fiterarure, even i bad or indiffer. 
ent, in always connected with the new data presinted, The form and 
meaning Of native names are rendered most carefully, A’ mays of cor- 
related mutter Is brought in, although not strictly geographic. Even 
the mapping has been dene afresh wherever oxisting bases were Wrote 
or imsufficlert, | 

Only one stricture can be placed: and this on the ground of omission, 
Except for a few Pages introducing the long section on place-names, there 
is me siimiming tip, no inferences, ito generalized connecting of Tewa 
scography with Tewa culture. The work, for all ite value. remains o 
huge dictionary arranged geographically justeadl of alphabetically. ‘The 
plon of Presentation ts carefully warked aut; when the reader has a ppres 
cated this, and the Auantity and quality of the contained data, and is 


reaily to proceed to a synthesis which hia mind can carry away, the book 
stops. Mr, Hatrington has previously shown sate inclination to assem- 
ble building stones-and then refrain from building; but never so. proint- 
edly. ‘This restraint te clearly not due to lack of intellectual atility, emcee 
materials of such high grade cannot be gathered and arranged other than 
by a mind of keenness, insight, order; and judgment; “The cause le per- 
haps rather a temperamental inhibition, a Bastian-like sense that the 
need of the Hour id so pressing that the rearing of the edifice must be 
deferred: an overstimulated cotiacienee, In-sliart. But it should hardly 
be necessary to recall that no one liut the author ean ever extract the 
full value of the author's own observations, Even he cannot crowd into 
his printed lines all that his head holds on bis subject. Mone important 
vel, an ethnology wholly devoid of interpretations and confined to the 
piling up of Taw materials, would inevitably lose in very short order all 
claim to the eupport of other scientists and the publicm—suppert moral 
and-economic. Mr. Harrington clearly posxespes the capacity te inter- 
pret. Lf he defers doing-ao until his ficld utility de over, there ls not ene 
chance in a hundred that be will'ever contribute more than hewing of 
wood and drawing of water to his-scirnce, 

What every colleague therefore wishes is not lesq of the same, bul 
a continuance with more generalization added. The Bureay ot Eth- 
nology ia to be congratulated on this:achievement, of one of its staff, and 
anthropology on possessing an institution able and willing to handle a 
task as large ond arduous as the worl represented by this volume. 

A. LL. KeOEDER 


Myths and Legends of the Siowx, Mrs, Mane |. McLavontm, With 
iuatrations from original drawings. Bismarck, N, D.c Bismarck 
Tribune Co., rgtd. 200 pp, 

The author of this [tile volute is. quarter-blood Dakota, her grand- 
mother having been a full-Llood Mdewakanton Santee. As the wife of 
Major James McLaughlin, he had un opportunity of continuing rela- 
tions with the Dakota of Devile Lake and Standing Rock, where her 
husband gained eminence as an Indian agent, Unfortunately slie dors 
not specify from which bands the several tales were derived but the iherli- 
cation makes it probable that the bulk of the lore here presented bs of 
eastern Dakota origin, a conclusion in some measure Corroburated by 
intrinsic evidence. For some obscure reavon Dakota mythology lias 
until a short time ago received rather. scurvy treatment at the hands of 
field investigators. The handful of stories published by Riges in the 
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Dakota Grammar and Wissler’s. collection in the Journal of American 
Folk-Eare (vol, AX, Pip. 129-131, 195-206) representod approximately 
all that was readily accessible unril the publication of the volume before 
ua and the still more recent narratives: appended to Dr. J. RK. Walker's 
paperon The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the Oglela Division. of 
the Teton Daketa. Accordingly, pending a fall collection on scientific 
lines; no collection, however unpretentious, can be ignored by the ape- 
ctilist. Several.of Mrs. MeLaughlia’s tales have Unktomj fora principal 
actor and he is several times introdyeed ina minor capacty, The iden- 
tification of Uinktoml (Tktomi) with the spider.seems general anong the 
Dakota proper, though ie is lacking evn among the Assiniboine. Riggs 
(op. cit, p. £38) somewhat over metuphysically represents thia chararter 
a3 the itvarnation af evil, but taking all the available Datots data inte 
consideration there.can be but litte doubt that Unktomi: was conceived 
essentially as a selfish or matevotent being. The prsent collection con- 
Aries this view, He AaP[Hars ade 4 glutton fevding his starving family on 
the Pounred-man tp, 142): again he plays-the part of the false suitor in 
clothes stolen from the hero, whom he impersonates to gain the hand of 
the chiefs daughter (p. 162); and we find him wantonly destroying the 
hables of two widows and later the mothers themselves. (p. ros}. The 
only definitely benevolent action ascribed to him is the manufacture wf 
flint arrowheads (p. +7), This almost total want of heroic traits bs cer- 
tattily remarkable from a comparative viewpoint. Thus Iktonii's ale 
Mose hattienake among the, Assiniboine, while freely indulging in dis 
creditable activities, i¢ also associated with the creation of the carth and 
the regulation of the seasuns, (Incidentally, it may be noted thar the 
earth-diver episode docs not seem to have been recorded from the Dakota 
in any connection.) Among the Craw: tow, Old-Man-Coyote, while em- 
phatically a trickster, is vory tlrarly also the earth-moulder and the 
founder of native institutions. | 

Fragments of a Rubbit eyele ‘UEECSL A connection berween Omaha 
aod Emote lore. The Bloodelit tale {p. BO) ig very similar to the 
Omaha version (J. O. Dorsey, Tie Cogihy Lowpwege., p49.) In the 
Faise Suiter story lp, 462), Merz. McLaughlin's liuman hero js named 
White-Plime, liut otherwise hor TUTANT approuches Dorsey's myth of 
Rabbir and letinike th 33) in all dermis Two other tales in this vol- 
Wine are practivally idetitical with Omaha stories—that of Raccoon and 
Crawheh (p. 37; Dorsey, 1. a12) and the myth of Unkteni beguiling 
Fwe women to search for plume (yp. tox, Dorsey, p.562), The last men- 
toned epivedo is.alse narrated by the Assinibalte. Gros Ventre, Black. 
foot and Arapaho (see Iowie, The Jsimiboree, Ty, 124). 
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There are naturally a number of motives of fairly widy Plains distri- 
bution. “Thus, we encounter our oli! friends, the deserted children (p, 36), 
the huffalo-wife and the elkewife (p, 179), and the transformation vf a 
man into a water-monster from eating an uncanny animal (p, 26). The 
episode of the offended turtle drowning warriare who try toride if (ji. 24) 
hes been recorded by Dr. Drorsey among the Pawnee (G. A. Dorey, 
The Pawnee, p, 26), by Professor Kroober among: the Cheyenne and 
by the reviewer among the Crow, The Stone-boy myth (p. 179), of 
which Wisser and Walker liave published Oglala versions, hus-also been 
noted among the Crow by the present writer, though ina somewhat aber- 
rant form, Arapaho and Gres Ventre variants have likewlse been, pub- 
lished. 

The Artichoke ond the Ainskeat (p. 24) Hlusirates a very interesting. 
typeof tradition—rchar based on a diglogue between gelf-laudatory and 
mutually vituperative speskers. Thie-genre does not seom to have been 
greatly cultivated anywhere inthe Fluids. yet a number of tribes have at 
least une representative: the Chevenne and the Omaha have the Sun 
nid the Moon, the Assiniboine the Red Hawk and the Black Hawk, the 
Crow the Wall and the Dog as the hostile interlocutors. 

It is clear that Mrs. MeLaughlin's book merits the attention of the 
Americanist,. but even when we combine her data with all the opher 
available Dakota folktore the hopeless inadequacy of the material from 
this tribe remains tantalizing. We know from Riggs that the Lakota 
had a version of the Star-boy, the Head-spitter, the hoodwinked birds, 
Potiphar'a wife and the splinter-foot girl myths; and Wisser's notes 
prove the occurrence of Tortle's war party and the traneformation of 
Coyote fnte a buffalo lina version that recalle the Omaha equivalent, 
Dorsey, p. 105); hutas yet it would be pirumaturn to nuke liny general 
statement on the special affiliations of Daketa mythology aml any ney 


tive conclusiine would! be distinctly hazardous. 
Roweer HH. Lown 
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POLYSESI4N Tomes: 

Da. Rivees could not write shout “Syn Cults and Mewaliths in 
Oceania" without stimulating new ideas. A suggestive paper however 
invites criticism ag all the suggestions it contains cannot be of equal 
value; the inquiries to which they give rise confirm some and reject 
others. 

The part of his articte [ would modify before accepting is-that where 
he draws a comparison between the morée of Polynesia and the Ha Minirga 
of Fiji. 

The marae were sacred encloanres containing pyramidal structures: 
they were plices af sacrifice and worship, Among the religious emblems 
they contained there have heen noted images of the sin, ‘The manta net 
were also sacred enclrstires with a pyranidal structure. “They lay out- 
side the Village, amd were the scene of the cult enlled Vheks, that is Yoar 
‘or Crop. This cult was-so secret that little Ja knows about it, and that 
Hetle is scarcely certoin. The:secret ceremora of We warunga were fol- 
lowed tiy a quiblic performance on, the Village green. ‘This cult-wag not 
cominon to the whole of Fiji but confined Mainly to the valley of the 
Singatoke river and to the south and west coast of Viti Levu: the tribes 
that practised it were all members of that. group which 1] have calles 
“Low Fijians," 

Cie. Rivors-arguds this: 

The mtnanga pesenile the NTIrine 

The sieree were devoted to che worship of the sun: 

Therefore the nanaage were alse | he scenes of sim cult, 
Invethnology as in any other scletioe we must argue fren the known ro 
the unknown, The known is modern European enciety, the saciety 
in whith we live and which we know 44 a whole and in its past: 
the unknown is that-extinct Polviesian siclery which we-are trying: to 
reconstrtict fram the meager fragments that renin. Bofore we capi 
apply any argument to those: fragments We muse test it an Europea 
culture; if it leads: to conclusinia at variance With known foets, it ia a 
faulty argumentand must be cust on the rubbish heap. Before we can 
accept Dr. Rivers’s reasoning let us cen Whar it makes of our oon lemples, 
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Notre-Dame in Paris isa Gothte structure: Westminster Abbev is 
in the same etvle. Notre-Datne ix dedicated to Roman Catholic wor- 
ship; therefore Westminster Abbey is also Roman Catholic. This we 
know to be contrary to facts, 

Certainly Westminster Abbey was once Roman Catholic; but it is 

no longer so, and that is quite enough to deprive Dr. Rivers's argument 

of all force. Besides there are plenty of Gothic churches andl chapels 
which were originally built hy Protestant sects, Methodists, Cangrega- 
tionalists, and even Unitarians. The Gothic is spurious, HW you like, 

and easy to distinguish from the real mediaeval Gachic; still it ts Gothic, 
whereas the cults which it fmrbors-are far removed from Roman Cath- 
olicism and in some cases have alnicst ceased to be Christian. The culrs 
all belong to. the same family and have the same origin, even asthe archi- 
tectural styles, but they have diverged so much more widely that cne is 
no Very good guide to the other. 

What is true din Europe is true at the Antipodes, The prerar and 
the nandege may be ever so tnuch alike, it does not follow that they are 
asiiciated with the same doctrincs, The most we can say is that proli- 
ably those: doctrines, like the architecture, have everywhere the same 
origin, bur while the style of building may have changed bot little {as 
jar as our evidence goes it may have changed considerably) the doctrines 
may have traveled ao farapart that they scarcely retin a point in ¢com- 
mon. [f Unitarians can build Gothic chapels in which the Virgin and 
the Sainte and even the Trinity liave no part, the Fijians niay well have 
set up pyramids to other gods than the sun, er to no god atall, There is 
no such proportion in Ethnology as: 

Style A-:style B= religion M :religion NS. 

So much for critique, Let a eee what the facts hawe to say. 

Tregear in his Comparatice Dictionary af Maoré gives the followittg 
meanings of the word: 

Maori: An enclosed place in front of a house. 

Samoan: An open space in a village. 

Tahitian: The sacred place formely used for worship, whore stones were 
piled up, altars erected, sactilices offered. prayer made, aoc sometimes 
the dead deposjled. 

Hawalian: A calm place in the eeu. 

Tongan: A green, 

Mangaian: The sacred enclosure. 

Mangatevan: Sacrifice, first fruits. 

Paumotuan: A temple. 
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T would like to add thatin Wallis island and in Retuma the meaning 
fs the same as in'Samoa and Tonga. [t ia difficult at first sight to find 
consistency in all these various definitions oF to guess at the original 
fundamental meaning of the word. The key is supplied by Tonga, where 
! iound a use of the word not recorded in any works I have seen, 1 was 
there told that the king's tomb was called a fangi or heaven; a chief or 
nobleman‘s was known as a wiala‘e; for the common people the term was 
fattoka. 

I will here refer the reader io my paperon Chieflainship and the 
Sister's Son in the Pacing,’ in which it was shown that Polynesian and 
Fijian chiefs and kings are divine, Now if, 

| Chiefs = gars, 
then 

Chiefs" tombs = temples, 

All the various definitions given by Tregear derive faturally from this 
equation, The Tahitians ofter buried their-dead in the mora becouse 
4 chiel’s grave; w temple, and a sacred enclosure, were all one, The 
village green is called malde ar marge becatise ir was: the open space be- 
fore a chief's house of » temple. The Mangarevans used marae in the 
Sense of sacrifice or first fruits- because Sacrifices and first fruits. were 
made on the village green. The presence of pyramids on the green is 
only natural since kings’ and chiefs’ tombs were often Pyramidal, s6 jt 
Was at least in Tonga, and it js poasihle that the circular guest house jn 
Samoa is derived from @ pyramid. | 

The presence of salgr emblems in Tahiti Sugeest that the marge 
was there dedicated to sin worship. How can we reconcile this with 
Curequation? Tt is quite a simple matter, The Polynesian chiels were 
cerlainiy conctived aa being of heavenly origin, or at least connected 
with the heaves, In Hawaii and elsewhere chiefs’ names often contain 
the word “sky. In ‘Tonga the king's head and hia tomb were called 
a “sky.” In Samoa if a chief died they said "The sky has fallen,’ tn 
Tahiti “sky” was the tithe of the highest chief or king. In Hawaii it 
waa also the tithe of a high chief. It is needless to multiply evidence, 
‘One fact fram Tahiti suggests that the kings were more particularly 
connected (with the sun, for an the transference of the king's temporal 
power it waa said, "The Ra (sun) has set." 

Everything fits in with implacable logic, ‘The marce are merely one 
detail in the institution of divine kingship: and we my fave the mare 
confidence in our conclusions gs they outline a aystem of beliefs which 
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curiously resembles-what we know to have existed in Egypt: solar kings: 
who are buried in pyramids and who are sometimes conceived as de- 
scended from the embrace of Heaven and Earth. 

On the other hand the nananga were certainly. not connected with 
divine kingship. Seanty as is the evidence, I think we may affirm this 
with confidence. Divine chiefs do not appear in any of the accounts, 
such as they are, of the Afbad? festival, It ia significant that the area: 
covered by the manenge is precisely that where the divine kingship is 
weakest; its former presence can be inferred from legends and customs, 
but the divine chiefs themselves have practically disappeared from all 
but a few tribes,:and | should be inclined to say that the Miaii wor- 
shippers are precisely the people who broke down the institution. 

The true equivalent of the murae in Fiji ia the raed. The raré is the 
village green. Round it stood the temples and the houses of the nobility. 
with their foundations In thers Hke unfinished pyramida. In the case of 
temples o square hut with an extremely high roof completed the pyra- 
mid, In this grees all feasts were held, and the food was offered up with 
prayers; the first fruits were piled up there for presentation to the gods 
or the chief. In many tribes these offerings were superintended by a 
hereditary herald known as the 7 Rare or Lord of the Green, In 
Rotuma this herald is known as the Fu Mara'e. Now if, 

Tw Rare = Fu Mara's; 


and Te = Fw (ior ¢ becomes fin Rotuman),? 
ther Kora = Afara'e. 


This rora also exists where the Mhaky cult prevails, and is one of the 
proofs that they once had divine chiefa. Clearly if the rara represents 
the marae, the yanange cannot, The susonga can scarcely be connected 
with the sun. For no trace of solar worship can be found in that part 
of Fiji where the divine chieftainship still exists; the chiefs, though 
divine, are in no way connected with the sun, not even with the eky. 
Tt ts harely likely therefore that sun worship existed where the chiel- 
tainship had decayed still further: 

All we know about the miuki:suggests a ghost cult or some form of 
spiritualism. This cult may have been originally derived from o:solar 
eultor be modelled upon it, but the sun probably had no part init, The 
mbaki's nearest affinity is perhaps the cult of "water sprites,"’ “stone 

‘ Tregear uoder Rangi, and Erman‘s Handhrok of Egyptian Religion, p. 29, 
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eds,” or “stoneheads," which has. in fairly recent times overspread 
Fiji; indeed it is quite possible that these spiritualistic cults are merely 
the exoteric:and public ceremonies of the mbaki; for the devotees. of the 
miakt after concluding their rites in the nétangs came to give a public 
exhibition in the villige green, ‘The Water sprites likewise came on to 
the village greet) after completing their initiation in the bush. This 
connection between the Nora and spiritualistic ceremonies is however 
quite accidental; there is. no historical relationship between the Rara 
and the sprites; the green is an ancient institution, whereas spiritualism 
has but recently spread over easterti Fiji from the hills, The Mbeki 
worshippers and the spiritualists merely came to perform on the green 
because it was the scene of all ceremonies, dances, und feasts. 

in Tahitt the secret society of the Areni performed on the green; Dr. 
Rivers rashly concludes that the merce belongs to the reot and that 
consequently their eul¢ was addressed to the sun, ‘The example of Fiji 
shows us how unfounded is such a view, and rather Suggesta that the 
Alreot were intruders, 

In our present state of knowledge it is safest to believe that as, 

rara > wird, 
Sth | 
water sprites (and maki?) <= Areoi, 

that in Tahiti as in Fiji gerret societies holding spiritualistic cults have 
made use of the village green which belonged to the old estublished 
religion, | 

Here if you like we have a clear case of culture fusion: two different 
cycles of beliefs have come into contact, and interfered with one another. 
‘The village green belongs to the eycle of divine kingship, sich aa prevailed 
over a considerable part of the world. As that institution decayed in 
Polynesia the excred green lost its intimate conneetion with the- gods 
and thei¢ earthly represcotatives; it became the scene af all coremoninis, 
and offered its convenient space to the public performances of a newly 
imported cycle of beliefs, that of secret socintics. 


| A. M. Hocaat 
(Oourcrao, Esra saps 


Postacurr 
A friend of mine was kind enough to criticize my analogy of the 
Christan Churches, “Different as all these sects ftiy oppear to an 
outsider,” he objects, “on closer examination they are all found to have 
AcommMan Grigin and possess certain beliefs in common,” | quite agree 
but weuld point out that the style gives no clue to which particular 
Leliets happen to be common to all. Wherever we find a Gothic church 
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or indeed any church built wpon the Christian plan we may safely con- 
clude thar it was used for a worship of Christian origin, but we cannot 
tell how mach of the original worship has been preserved or how iar it 
has been transformed, 

Even sé the snmilarity between the plan of the eanango and that of 
the mirae is a very strong predumption, not to say a certhinty, tliat 
the cult of the Mhoiy aod the ceremonies of the marae belong to the. 
same family and must have certain pointein common, What exactly 
those points are the plan alone will never reveal to tis. The common 
origin of the merce and the nanenge probably lies @ long, long way back 
in histery and the Lord only knows. what vicissitudes they have under- 
pone since their first parting, what dogmas they have lost and what 
acquired. E-ven the rara and the marae which are very closely related 
indeed (the rara. may he described asa very recent variety of the marae} 
have: points of difference. Tie rara shows no trace of thar solar worship 
which it faintly indicated in the marae: but how auch lesa likely then 
ithe aanange to preserie aadlar character. 

The orticlés of faith which are common to the pura and the nananga 
are, 40 far ae our present knowledge Goes: 

t. Worship of Xalow.. ‘This word sean indifferently gods or ghosts. 
Originally there may havc been no distinction between the two; there 
scarcely ig at the present dey, yet we may say thot the Aalow of the rara 
were. gods; those of the nanange probably common garden ghosts. 

2. In the nananga was held the MWhaéti or crop festival. The rare 
was the place to which the first fruits were brought for offering to the 
gods arid to the chief. I have shown elsewhere that the divine chiel- 
tainship was intimately connected with the crope. 

Further study may reveal more points in common, but we shall have 
to be careful to distinguish those they owe to thelr common wrigin and 
those they have borrowed from one another; for having met again after 
a long period of separation they must inevitably have influenced one 
another, like two staré broken aff from the same mass long ago which 
once again cross one another's orbit. A. M. H, 


Practices axp Customs oF THE AFRICAN NaTIVes INVOLVING DinwtaL 
Procepune! 

DENTAL PRACTICES dmnong the African natives are divided into twa 

classes, one being for relief of pain, the other a matter of custom. The 


| Aligttact inact an article in the Journal of the Allied Dental Societe, Vew York, 
March 18, vol. xxi, p. 7. 
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latter is the most important, Each trite has its own dentist and its 
own made of procedure. ‘These operators are influential and, asa rule, 
wealthier members of the tribe. Each tribe has its own remedies, evolved 
in the course of time by custom and experience. The methods involved 
for tooth extraction are all very crude and cause tremendous sufferings 
patiently borne by the subject, when Voluntarily submitting timself for 
the operation, 

The mutilation practices involving the teeth vary in locality and also 
in style, as:can be readily proven by an examination of the maps and the 
exhibite in the article. [f one tribe has more-than one style it could not 
bé proven. The most difficult methods—the serrate or saw style, buccal 
horizontal relief, imesial incisal, and medial tiangle filing—are the least 
practiced, while on the wther hand, the pointed filing being the easiest is 
much more in uae, This fact may also bear a direct relation to utility 
and origin emphasized in the following paragraph, ‘The filing is done 
either by first chipping piece by plece and smoothing down the rough 
edges alterwards.or by direct filing (rom start to finish, This. is done 
by special members of the tribe. 

The filing to a point, however, seems to be a predominating custom. 
and is probably the predecessor of all the other methods, The latter, 
I believe, are changes adopted by ane or more tribes in one given locality 
and inthis the tribes around Lake Nyasa are the foremost, having seven 
methods to their eredit. ‘The natives of these regions are superior in 
many ways to the other trikes which probably explains their originality 
in the different methods employed. 

No proof haa so far been established that filing bears any relation to 
cannibalistn, alth ough this theory has been brought forward many times, 
The writer believes in the cannihal hypothesis, first, because aoine of 
the cannibal tribes do file thoir teeth to a point; second, because they 
are great Meat eaters and pointed Incisors Would be ofa distinct advant- 
age; and third, because thie hon-cannibalistic tribes who do file their 
teeth can give no reasons at all for the custom, but just state that it is 
a custom of the tribe. 

The place of origin of these mutilations has not been proven as yet, 
but the writer bolieves that it started in the Congo region, Of the three 
tribes who have this custom a8 a probable remnant of Cannibalism, two 
are located in the Congy and one in Nigeria, The reasana Kiven by the 
other tribes for this custom are mostly unknown to them, and those 
who have any reason differ as to the origin af this hahir, Two tegiona 
may be selected as the place of origin of the idea of tooth mutilations: 
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First, equatorial Africa, second, Lake Nyasa district, The latter having 
seven methods to ita credit might be considered the birthplace, although 
four of these cannot be adjuncts to the eating of meat but are simply 
for ornament. In considering the distribution of the custom, the Lake 
Nyasa district is found to be the most southetn occurrence of tooth muti- 
lations. If the tribes there were the. originators one would expect the 
custom to appear all around them. This is not the case. There is but 
one custom appearing sourh of this disnrict practiced by but one tribe. 
To this we may-add that the Bantu tribes are known to have migrated 
southward. These facta, taken all together, point out that this region 
was not the original home of the mutilations. 

Equatorial Africa haz also seven customs to its credit, but these ore 
not restricted to a small area, since they have spread in all directions, 
though more southward than northward, This fact considered in can- 
nection with the southward migritions of the Bantu, might tend to prove 
that we have here cither the-cradle of the custom or that it was in vogue 
here at an earlier date than in the Lake Nyasa district. 


Bene vas Ripres 
Haxvash UCNIVEE&tTrY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Porno Cras: A Rervy' 

Proresson Kroener makes my “theory'’ entirely too definite. | 
do not know how much truth there is in the Hopi migration legends, but 
T do not reject them fn fate merely because they are legends. On the 
contrary | consider that they enibody some truth because other facts— 
the Shoshonean language and Pueblo culture of the Hopi, and the dis- 
tribution of clans among the Hopi and Zuni and in Cochiti—tend to 
bear them out. T agree with Professor Krocber that it is most reason- 
able to assume that the core of the Hopi ration was Shoshonean, and that 
the majority (or perhaps | should say the plurality) always spoke 2 
Shoshonean dialect, but this does not preclude the incorporation of other 
peoples, even in considerable numbers, from a very early date, nor the 
further possibility that such incorporations might yield in time a mass 
of population greater than the descendants of the original nucleus. The 
Lower Creeks may be cited as an actual instance of this process, only 
two of their ten or twelve towns having orighially spoken the now uni- 
versal Muskogee idiom. | | 

Joun K. Swanton 

Bverat of AMtetcak Ernkoatocy, 

Wastimoros, D.C, 


' Paper 328-135, above. 
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STEPS toward the formation of a society which would unify the 
anthropological interests in the Southwest were taken during November 
and December at the weekly luncheons of the New York anthropologists. 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, who initiated the movement, consulted), either 
personally or by letter, the principal workers in this held. A committee 
to draft a constitution reported a brict document which was approved 
by the organizing committee and follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I.— Name 
This socitty shall be named the Southwest Society, 


AnticLe 1.—Objects 
The abjects of the:society are ta framote inquiries into the colture 
‘of the peoples of the southwest through field work undertaken inde- 
pendently or, whenever posailile, in coliperation with other institutions: 
and to arrange for the publication of the material collected, 


ARTICLE Il.—Membership end Dueg: 


The society shall coriatat of members Myiog annual dies of $1.00. 
Members may pay dues in adva nce far any term of years. 


Anticis: IV.—Offcers 
Secon 1. The officers of the wanety shall be President, Vice- 
president, andia Secretary-Treasurer, and two Councillors. Collectively 
they shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

Seclion 2. ~The Executive Commitice hay at any time during the 
year add to its number a representative from any coéperating institution, 
ARTICLE V.i—AMfeetinigs 

Section 1. There shall be two stated meetings of the soejety, a 
winter meeting held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Anicrican Anthropological Asaociation, and a summer Meeting held in 
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the southwest, the specific place and the time to be subject to the con- 
venience of the members resident of sojourning in the southwest, 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called by the Secretary at the 
request of the Executive Committee or-of nine members of the society, 

Secon 3, Notices for special and other meetings shall be sent by 
mail at least fourteen days prior to the time of holding the meeting. and a 
notice so sent shall be considered sufficient notification. 

Section 4. At the winter meeting the officers of the society shall be 
elected, and reports shall be made by the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. These reports ahall be printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers, At the summer mecting reports shall be made by the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer and, when possible, un account shall be given 
of the field-work in: hand. 


ARTICLE V1-—Quorum 

Nine members present at the meetings of the society shall constitute 
a quorum. A majority of the Execitive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 

AgticLe VIl-—aA mendments 

The constitution and by-laws may be repealed, amended or added 
to by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any meeting pro- 
vided twentyHlays’ notice in writing of such proposed amendment be given. 


BY-LAWS 


Auticin |.— Business Fear 
The business year of the society shall commence on January t and 
end on December 31. 
Anticre I—Elechons 
The officers shall be elected by ballet to serve for one year, ‘The 
Executive Committee may fill vacancies. 


Antic.e IU.— Publication 
The Executive Committee shall arrange for the publication of ma- 
terial. If within one year of the termination of feld-work the material 
te not ready for publication, the material shall pass into the hands of the 
Executive Committee except in.ao far as rights may be reserved by the 
codperating institution or instituiions. The Executive Committee may 
extend. the time allowed for the prepararion of manuscript. 
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Tae ANSUAL MErErinc 


The annual meeting at Baltimore was fairly attended and proved ta 
be both enjoyable and Profitable. In the absence of President Kroeber. 
Vice-President Swanton presided at the sessions of the Anthropological 
Association. Dr, J. W. Fewkes, ranking Vice-President of the Folk-Lore 
Society, presided at the annual teeting of that-society in the ibvence of 
the President, C. M, Barbeau, who was taken ill in New York on his way 
to the meeting. 

In addition ta the regular sessions devoted to the necessary business, 
ta the reading of Papers and their discussions, there were enjoyable 
luncheon Sroups and Friday evening a dinner at the Southern Hotel. 
This dinner was attended by the fallowing members, Boas, Goddard. 
Lowi, MacCurdy, Merwin, Michelson, Parsons, Pearce, Speck, Swanton, 
and Wisdler. Prof, Boas entertained the company with amusing ilustra- 
nons of his proposed adaptation of binomial Latin nomenclature to 
ethnological discussions. The Official report of the sessions will appear 
in the next number, 


Fatuer PACIFIOUR, missionary at Sainte Anne de Res Hgouche, Province 


improved by Father Maillard and reduced to print in 1866 by Father 
Kander. The original edition of Kauder's work was largely lost by a 
shipwreck, so that the remaining copies are now quite rare. The new 
edition will reproduce Kauder’s work in facsimile, but Father Pacifique 
will prefix Freneh headings where they now appear in German. The cost 
of the new edirion will be two dollars. 


Tre folklore and ethnographic suryey, by Mr. C. M. Bateau 
of some groups of French peasants in Temiscounra and Gaspé counties, 
Quebec, from fune to October, 1954, has contributed considerably to 
increase the folk-materials already in the possession of the Anthropo- 
logical Division of the Geological Survey of Canada. The new collec. 
tions include over 1,300 folk-songs; 60 folk-dunces for instruments: 
17 long fott-tales: 98 Anecdotes bearing on Were-welves, spirits, appari- 
tions, and various ancient beliefs: 255 photographs of objects and 
Structures connected with folk-ethinograpihy: and extensive notes on 
Various related topics. 
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Proresson Rotasp B. Dixon, ex-President of the Association and 
head of the department of Anchropoiogy at Harvard University, Is 2 
member of the peace delegation. Professor Dixon's general knowledge 
of ethnology and his special and long continued interest in Russia and 
Asia make his selection an ideal orie. 


Cartam W. C. FARAnER, acting secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association, is in attendance at the Peace conference. 


De. Tausax Micwetson visited the Fox Indiana at Tama, Towa, 
during the summer. He is lecturing at George Washington Universicy, 


De. Watters Hovas, of the National Museum, made an archaego- 
logical trip to the upper Salt river drainage last summer. 


De. Aces Heoricxa, of the WU, S, National Museum, spent the 
mouth of November in an anthropological reconnaissance of south- 
western Florida, 


Ma, James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
returned to Washington from several months spent in field work-among 
the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma. 
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